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Labor force statistics, showing the employment status and hours of work of the noninstitutional 





population, both farm and nonfarm, are compiled each month from data obtained by personal interviews of 
a sample of 35,000 households in 333 areas throughout the country. Percentages of the population in a 
given category are derived from the sample and then applied to independent population estimates prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census. Monthly data on the labor force are collected and tabulated by the Bureau 


of the Census under contract with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Payroll employment statistics, which provide detailed industry information for the Nation, States, 





and metropolitan areas on the employment, hours, and earnings of nonfarm wage and salary workers, are 
collected directly from employers. Each month a sample of industrial and commercial establishments, 
employing collectively about 25,000,000 workers, submit payroll information to cooperating State agencies 
(listed on the inside back cover). These agencies edit the data, use them for the preparation of State 
and area estimates, then transmit them to the BLS for the preparation of national estimates. The costs 
of the State and area program are financed jointly in 44 States by the Bureau of Employment Security and 
the BLS; the costs in the remaining States are jointly shared by the State Departments of Labor and the 
BLS. Employers’ contribution reports under the unemployment insurance system are the major source of 
benchmarks on which the payroll employment estimates are based. These reports, which cover about 75 
percent of total nonfarm employment for the U.S., are collected and tabulated by State employment secu- 
rity agencies under BES direction. Benchmark data for the remaining 25 percent are obtained from tie 
social security records of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, the Civil Service Commission, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, and several other government and private organizations. 


{_abor turnover statistics, showing the rate of accessions and separations by industry for the Nation 





and for selected States and areas, are collected directly from employers. The sample used is smaller 
than that for the payroll employment statistics and is limited to manufacturing, mining, and communication 
industries. The 42 State agencies presently in the cooperative turnover program have the same respon- 


sibilities as in the employment statistics program, and the costs of the program in these States are shared 


by the Bureau of Employment Security and the BLS. 
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Data formerly published hv the 

Buresu of the Census in The 

Monthly Feport on the Labor 

Force (Series P-57) are shown 
| : 


in Section A. 
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Nonagricultural employment data 
for Green Bay, Kenosha, La Crosse, and 
Madison, Wisconsin sare shown for the 


first time in table B-8. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT HIGHLIGHTS 


June 1961 


THE MONTHLY REPORT ON THE LABOR FORCE: JUNE 1961 





Employment continued to improve more than seasonally in June. Detailed 
statistics for June revealed sharp job gains in nonfarm industries for the third 
successive month. Unemployment, however, remained close to its recession peak. 


The number of employees on nonfarm payrolls rose by 600,000 over the 
month to 53.3 million in June. As in May, the rise was double that usually shown 
for the month. Since March, nonfarm industries have added about 900,000 workers 
to their payrolls above the normal seasonal increase; the expansion during these 3 
months has equaled three-fourths of the job loss experienced during the business 
downturn from mid-1960 to spring of 1961. 


The most significant improvement in June continued to be in manufacturing, 
especially in hard goods industries. As in May, large gains were reported in steel, 
automobiles, and related industries, but there also were increases elsewhere in 
manufacturing. Employment in nondurable goods rose slightly more than seasonally 
in June. There has been a small but persistent uptrend in soft goods since last 
March. Altogether, factory employment rose by 240,000 over the month to 16. 0 
million in June--more than twice the expected seasonal increase. 


Aside from manufacturing, the largest gains in nonfarm payroll employment 
were in construction (220, 000) and trade (85,000). The increase in construction was 
larger than usual for this month. Employment in this industry was at about the level 
of a year earlier. 


At the same time, the factory workweek rose by 0.4 hour to 40.1 hours in 
June, a slightly better-than-seasonal rise. The workweek has risen by one full hour 
(seasonally adjusted) since the beginning of the year and by June was restored 
approximately to its prerecession level. 


With the gain in hours of work and a l-cent increase in hourly earnings, 
weekly earnings of factory production workers moved up to an all-time high of 
$94.24 in June, $1.34 more than the previous month and $2.64 more than a year 
earlier. 


As reported on July 5, total civilian employment rose by 1.9 million over the 
month to 68.7 million in June, about equal to the previous high reached in June and 
July of 1960. Aside from the large employment increase resulting from the entry of 
teenagers into the labor force at the end of the school term, there was a better-than- 
seasonal pickup in the employment of adult men. Employment of adult women declined 
seasonally with the cutback in school staffs for the summer. Most of the women 
who left their jobs withdrew from the labor force without seeking other work and 
were therefore not included among the unemployed. 


June jobseeking by teenagers was also largely responsible for the overall 
rise of 800,000 in total unemployment between mid-May and mid-June to 5.6 
million, about the expected increase over this month. For the seventh straight 
month, the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment--6. 8 percent in June--was not 
significantly changed. However, hiring of previously unemployed adult men was 
greater than seasonal in June. 


At the same time, State insured unemployment, which does not include 
students and other new jobseekers, dropped by 400,000 over the month to 2.0 
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1 Insured under following programs: State unemployment insurance, unemployment compensation for Federal employees, veterans, ex-servicemen, 


railroad workers (RRB) and temporary programs. 


Beginning in January 1960. data include Alaska and Hawaii 














million in mid-June--a somewhat better than seasonal decline for this period. In 
addition, there continued to be about 700,000 jobless workers receiving benefits 
under the Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation program. 


Long-term unemployment (15 weeks and over) dropped seasonally by 300, 000 
to 1.6 million in June, remaining at about double the level of a year ago. Among the 
long-term unemployed, the number out of work for more than half a year was 
unchanged for the third successive month at 900, 000. 


Included among the employed in June were 3.2 million nonfarm workers on 
part time for economic reasons. This was about 300,000 more than in May, because 
so many young persons under 20 who entered the labor market reported they could 
find only part-time work. The number of regular full-time workers whose hours 
had been cut below 35 because of slack work or other economic reasons was down 
by 100, 000 over the month to 1. 2 million in June. 


Nonfarm Payroll Employment 





Among the significant June gains in manufacturing employment were those in 
primary metals (mostly steel mills but also other metal producers), automobiles, 
and the complex of industries supplying or dependent on the building trades--lumber, 
furniture, fabricated structural metal products, and concrete products. The 
increase in these latter industries appear to be connected with recent developments 
in construction employment, which has staged a sharp comeback from its depressed 
level earlier this year. With 3 million employees in June, contract construction 
was back to its June level of the past 2 years and below the June level only of 1956. 


In addition to the gains in hard goods 
DECLINES IN NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY manufacturing and construction, there were 
EMPLOYMENT IN THREE RECESSIONS better-than- seasonal June increases in soft 


Seasonally Adjusted 





goods manufacturing, notably in the textiles, 
apparel, paper, chemicals and rubber 
industries. There was also a sharp pickup 

in transportation employment, which up to this 
month had shown little evidence of recovery. 


HANGE FROM JULY® 
Thousands of Workers 





Over the past 3 months (from March), the 
increase in nonfarm payroll employment has 
amounted to 1.6 million, about 900,000 more 
1 than the usual seasonal rise for this period. 
Between July 1960 and March of this year, pay- 
roll employment had dropped by 1.2 million 
‘ on a seasonally adjusted basis. Part of the 
aoe recent recovery has stemmed from the con- 
| ee tinued or resumed growth in sectors which 

| \ were little affected by the recession--govern- 

2,000 f \ 1957-58 v4 ment, finance,and services. In durable goods 
| \ - manufacturing, where the employment decline 
\ / | started earlier and was more severe than in 
“ | nonfarm employment as a whole, about two-fifths 
. ae ae ae of the total 900, 000 jobs lost since the begin- 
pine nd sry vine Liimmowwevinns ning of 1960 have been restored. By contrast, 

nondurable goods industries have recovered 

somewhat more than half of their total 
recession loss of 250,000 while mining and transportation have each recovered 
only one-fifth of their recession decline. 
































Change from January 


CHANGES IN NONFARM PAYROLL EMPLOYMENT 


FROM JANUARY 1960 


Seasonally Adjusted 
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Dato for last two months are preliminary. 
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Factory Hours and Earnings 





The factory workweek rose by 0.4 hour over the month--somewhat more than 
seasonally--to 40.1 hours in June. Average overtime hours rose by 0.3 hour to 
2.4 hours. A number of major manufacturing industries showed changes in hours 
of work which were better than seasonal. In general, the industries reporting 
employment gains also increased hours of work more than seasonally. These 
industries included lumber; stone,clay,and glass; primary and fabricated metals; 
and textiles; apparel; paper; and rubber. In addition, petroleum refineries 
boosted hours of work substantially. 


The workweek for manufacturing as a whole was about at the level of a 
year ago and approximately at its prerecession peak. The furniture industry was 
still almost | hour beiow a year ago, but its over-the-year decline had been even 
greater during the early months of 1961. The workweek in the primary metals 
industry was more than 1 hour longer than a year ago. 





Weekly earnings of factory 

THE FACTORY WORKWEEK IN THREE RECESSIONS production workers were at an all-time 
average Week! ee ne high of $94.24 in June, up $1.34 

asf over the month and $2. 64 over the 
year. Earnings in both durable and 
nondurable goods industries showed 
substantial gains. Hourly earnings 

in manufacturing, at $2.35, were 

up by 6 cents from June 1960. 





Labor Force 





About 2. 8 million young persons 
under 25 were added to the labor 
cr oe Oe Se nS OC REE F ORM Se ROS Oo 8 OU force in June--2. 5 million of them 
teenagers. However, it is estimated 














* Workweek affected by unusually severe weather 














that only about one-fourth of those 
who entered the work force this 
summer are high school and college 
graduates who will remain after school reopens in the fall. In addition, there were 
an estimated 350,000 June graduates who had been in the labor force in May 
(working part time while in school) who will now become regular workers. 


The 2.5 million increase among teenagers represented a record May-June 
labor force influx--partly attributable to the fact that the number of teenagers in 
the population grew by 1.3 million between June 1960 and June 1961. The growth 
of the teenage population, which had been in progress since the 1950's, was 
sharply accelerated in 1961. In addition, bad weather earlier this year had 
delayed much of the seasonal pickup in farm activity until June, further contribut- 
ing to the unusually large over-the-month expansion in the teenage labor force. 





NOTE: For data on insured unemployment, see Unemployment Insurance Claims 
published weekly by the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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CHANGE IN THE TEENAGE POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE 


JUNE 1960-61 


Millions of Persons 
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- Table A - 
Changes in Civilian Labor Force and Unemployment from May to June 


(In thousands) 











June : Civilian Labor Force ; Unemployment 

Year ' reference ~ 14to 19: 20 to 24: 25 years 14 to 19 : 20 to 24 :25 years 

week . years . years .andover: years . years and over 
1948 | June 6-12 1,968 301 789 581 117 - 57 
1949 5-11 1,198 193 25 409 94, - 36 
1950 4-10 1,484 134 1,63 485 117 - 99 
1951 3-9 1,235 45 -300 4,20 56 -1l1 
1952 8-14 1,560 190 -138 314 37 - 28 
1953 7-13 1,523 ~ 26 364, 314 49 -103 
1954, 6~12 1,280 106 366 285 45 -202 
1955 5-11 1,410 192 -100 417 60 -174 
1956 10-16 1,705 209 =31 567 72 -134 
1957 9-15 1,731 311 - 93 538 37 - 24 
1958 8-14 1,533 331 ~411 584 101 -156 
1959 Fo3 1,881 307 —339 022 64, -179 
1960 12-18 2,219 292 ~177 “O04 a1 70 
1961 11-17 2,498 348 -107 287 101 -177 


























NOTE: Figures for 1948-56 adjusted for comparability with new definitions 
adopted in January 1957. 


Over the past year, 14 and 15 year-olds (representing the first of those 
born during the post-World War II baby boom to reach working age) accounted for 
most of the teenage population growth (see chart on page viii). There was a 
relatively small increase in the number of 18 and 19 year-olds, and an actual 
decline among those aged 16 to 17--the group born during the period of low birth 
rates just before the end of World War II. With these changes in age composition, 
the 1.3 million increase in the teenage population generated only a 350,000 increase 
in the teenage labor force over the year because 14 and 15 year-olds have relatively 
low labor force rates even in June. Moreover, this summer's somewhat younger 
teenage population had lower worker rates in almost every age-sex group than a 
year ago (see table B), probably because of the less favorable job situation. 
As a result of these developments, this June's teenage work force was made up 
of 300,000 more 14 to 15 year-olds than a year ago, 200,000 fewer aged 16 to 17, 
and 300,000 more 18 and 19 year-olds. Of course, the vast group of 14 year-olds 
in the population will have a much greater impact on the labor force, employment 
and unemployment as they reach the more mature working ages in the next few 
years. 
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-Table B - 


Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates and Unemployment Rates of Teenagers 
June 1960, 1961 





Civilian labor force 
participation rates 


Unemployment rates 2 








June 1961 :; June 1960 : June 1961. June 1960 

Both sexes, 14 to 19 ,,..... 47.8 4927 pt iy 20.1 
SE erceeensedswncnensows 58.6 59.7 19.7 19,0 
PURO. FF. cccneinccasens 37.1 35.8 13.1 15.9 

16 and 17 Ceoeveseereevecee 64.6 66,2 Ahead 22.5 
PORRENG:. civwcrennaween 81.6 82.2 19.8 18.7 
POM ccccvivinsccedecews 37.2 39.9 24.8 20.9 
Mand 05 snassessexnnses 18.7 19.9 17.8 15.9 
BGO FF vsacnevnes err 38.8 42.9 30.5 26.7 
PROT. ccksesenveunes 57.3 59.6 23.6 17.8 

















1 


: Labor force as percent of teenage population. 


Unemployed as percent of teenage labor force. 


Of the 2. 5-million teenagers added to the work force, 36 percent took nonfarm 
jobs, 28 percent were working on farms, and another 36 percent had not yet found 
jobs at the time of the June survey (see chart on page viii). There was also some 
shifting in employment status among those who had been in the labor force a month 
earlier. Many who had been either working part-time by choice or looking for 
work in May had found full-time jobs for the summer or reported they were on 
part-time because of inability to find full-time work in June. 


Total Employment 





A nearly two-million increase from May brought the employed total to 
68.7 million in June, equaling the postwar high recorded last July. This month's 
rise was substantially above the 1.2 million increase expected, with the better- 
than- seasonal job gain about evenly divided between the farm and nonfarm sectors. 


Total nonagricultural employment rose by 800, 000--twice the usual pickup -- 
to 62.0 million. Although teenagers accounted for more than half the rise in June 
(seasonally adjusted), employment of adults in nonfarm jobs also showed improvement. 


The employment of adult men in nonagricultural industries had reached its 
all-time peak (seasonally adjusted) in the spring of 1960. Over the next 9 months, 
it declined by 700, 000 to a low point in the winter of 1961, but by June of this 
year had recovered about two-thirds of the previous job loss. The number of adult 
women in nonfarm jobs had also hit a prerecession peak in the spring of 1960 
(seasonally adjusted), remained steady at a slightly lower level for the next 8 
months, but then moved to a new record high in May and June of this year. 





After failing to show the normal seasonal pickup during the spring months, 
agricultural employment rose by 1.1 million with the warm weather in June-- 
nearly one-half million more than the usual over-the-month increase. By June 
1961, the number of wage workers and self-employed in agriculture had about 
returned to last year's levels, with only the unpaid family workers remaining 
appreciably below the figure for June 1960. 


Occupations of Teenage Entrants 





Altogether, 1.6 million teenagers were added to the employed total in 
June--1.2 million 14 to 17 year-olds and 400,000 aged 18 and 19. About half the 
younger teenagers, and a fifth of the older ones, were additions to the farm work 
force. 


A high proportion of the boys--one-fifth of those 14 to 17 and one-third of 
the 18 and 19 year-olds--took unskilled laboring jobs. Many of the younger boys 
were doing odd jobs for private families; the older ones were more likely to be 
in construction or manufacturing. Most of the remaining gain among teenage boys 
was in semi-skilled operative jobs, and, in the case of older boys, clerical and 
sales jobs. 


Many of the girls took jobs in service occupations, working as waitresses, 
counselors, babysitters, domestics, etc. Service work accounted for half the 
total rise in employment of older teenage girls, and one-fifth of the increase among 
the 14 to 17 year olds. Most of the remainder who took nonfarm jobs were in the 
clerical and sales fields. 

- Table C - 
Major Occupation Group of Teenagers Added to the Employed, May to June 1961 
Percent distribution) 














Male : Female 
Occupation group -14teo17 ; 18and19. 14to17 . 18and19 
years - years ; years . years 
POE kccensioxaiwns a 100 100 100 100 
Professional, managerial, 
and Cramtemnien .cciscceuse 4 4 3 4 
Clerical and sales ...0e0sss« 5 10 27 18 
re 10 19 3 8 
Private household service !. 2/ 1 g 8 
Other COPVIEO occcccvcvceees 6 7 13 44 
Nonfarm laborers ..eccccoee 22 a 3 1 
FOrmk AURPOES: 2 acacccawewns 53 26 43 18 

















1 Includes mainly domestics and babysitters. 
* Less than 1 percent. 


NOTE: Detail does not necessarily add to total because of rounding. 








Full- and Part-time Employment 





The number of full-time workers in nonfarm jobs who had been cut back to 
less than 35 hours per week dropped by 100, 000 over the month to 1. 2 million in 
June, approximately the same as pre-1958 recession levels. This group, which is 
sensitive to changes in the economic situation, was down from its level of a year 
ago for the first time since the spring of 1960. Virtually all the improvement over 
last year occurred among adult men, many of them working in semiskilled factory 
jobs. 


Persons regularly working part-time for economic reasons rose by more than 
400,000 to a record high of nearly 2 million in June. This group typically increases 
sharply during the summer months, as many young jobseekers are able to find only 
part-time work. Last month's increase, although no greater than expected in view 
of previous May-June gains and the especially large number of new young workers 
this year, came on top of the already high levels reached earlier during the 
business downturn. 


As expected, voluntary part-time employment dropped seasonally by 1-1/4 
million in June (all in the trade and service industries), with over a million young 
persons who had wanted only part-time work during the school year becoming 
available for full-time jobs. Adult women who were leaving part-time jobs taken 
while their children were in school accounted for the remainder of the drop. 


Between May and June, the number of workers on full-week vacations rose 
sharply--from 600,000 to over 2 million. The June 1961 figure was about the 
same as a year earlier, as was the proportion receiving pay from their employers 
for the time off (77 percent). 


Unemployment 





Age and sex. As usual in June, the total number of unemployed was pushed 
up sharply by the influx of young people into the labor market in search of jobs. 
The great majority were students looking for summer employment only, but there 
were also some graduates (roughly one-fourth) who had joined the labor force ona 
more or less permanent basis. Altogether, some 900,000 teenagers were added to 
the unemployed in June, raising the number of unemployed teenagers to 1.8 million. 
Although the number added was the largest on record, the unemployment rate among 
teenagers (seasonally adjusted) was unchanged from the May level of 15 percent 
because their numbers added to the employed and to the labor force were also 
exceptionally large. Their overall unemployment rates were higher than a year 
ago leas table B) but this was the result of developments earlier in the 1960-61 
recession rather than the May-June influx. Actually, teenagers entering the job 
market appeared to be finding employment at the same pace as a year ago, with 
nearly two-thirds of those entering already employed at the time of the June survey. 
On the other hand, they were not doing as well as in 1957 or 1959 (see chart 
on page viii). 
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Unemployment among men 20 years of age and over fell by 200,000 in June 
to 2.3 million, a somewhat sharper drop than is customary for this time of year. 
Included among this group were 1.5 million jobless married men. Their number 
has come down by 900, 000 during the last four months, but mest of the improve- 
ment has been seasonal. The unemployment rate for married men was 4.1 percent 
ascompared with 3.1 percent a year ago and 2.3 percent in June 1957. 


There were 1.5 million adult women among the unemployed in June, includ- 
ing 900, 000 working wives. According to past studies, the majority of these 
women have husbands who are employed but whose annual incomes are relatively 


low. 


Duration of unemployment. The number of short-term unemployed (those 
seeking work for less than 5 weeks) rose by 1.2 million to 2.9 million in June, 
just about half the total jobless. Virtually all of the increase occurred among 
young persons under 25. At the same time, the number unemployed 15 weeks or 
longer declined seasonally by 300,000. All of the drop among the long-term 
unemployed was among the group out of work for less than 6 months; the number 
jobless for more than half a year remained unchanged at 900,000. These very 
long-term unemployed numbered half a million more than a year earlier, almost 
half the total increase in unemployment of 1.2 million. 





As in previous business cycles, the trend in long-term unemployment is 
lagging other developments in the economy. Industrial production and the factory 
workweek turned upward in February, nonfarm payroll employment began to 
increase in April, but the number jobless 6 months or longer was still rising between 
March and April and has held at the 900,000 level since that time. All sectors of 
the labor force suffered long-term unemployment to some degree, but the categories 
most seriously affected in June 1961 were men 45 years of age and over, nonwhites, 
unskilled nonfarm laborers, and jobless persons last employed in durable goods 
manufacturing. 


Insured Unemployment 





State insured unemployment, which does not include students and other new 
jobseekers, declined by 400, 000 to 2.0 million between May and June--a somewhat 
better-than-seasonal decrease for this time of year. The decline largely reflected 
seasonal expansions in construction, lumbering, and trade as well as further 
reductions of joblessness in the metal and metal products industries. It is 
estimated that 235,000 claiments exhausted their State benefits in June compared 
with 250,000 in May. In June of last year, exhaustions totaled 135, 000. 


In addition to the insured unemployment under the regular State programs, 
nearly 700,000 persons who had exhausted their regular State benefits were insured 
under the Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation (TEC) program in 
mid-June when the program had been in operation for 10 weeks. 
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over the month. 
(34,000), and Michigan (31, 000). 
joblessness among construction and trade workers. 





All but two States reported a decline in regular State insured unemployment 


The largest reductions occurred in Ohio (35,000), New York 
All of these States reported substantially reduced 
In addition, Ohio reported 


decreased unemployment in the metals and rubber industries, while Michigan noted 


further recalls in auto manufacturing and supplier plants. 


Recalls in the leather 


and auto industries contributed to the decline in New York. A drop of 29,000 in 
California's insured unemployment reflected hiring in trade, and in the food 
processing and lumber industries. 


June a year ago. 
Pennsylvania (7.3 percent), and Maine (7.1 percent). 


The national rate of insured unemployment (not adjusted for seasonality) 
was 4.9 percent in mid-June, compared with 5.9 percent in May and 4.0 in 


Alaska had the highest rate (7.9 percent), followed by 
Seven other States 


reported rates of more than 6 percent including California where it was 6.1 percent. 
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Historical Employment Status 


Table A-1: Employment status of the soninstitutional population 































1929 te date 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Total labor force in- Civilian labor force 
Total cluding Armed Forces Employed 1 Unemployed ! 
h peer i ee Nonagri- Leora p yoten 
Year and mont tutiona = + 1 Agri- colturel ie 
— Number onesie oo Total culture Came Number fe —— force 
sa porate ee anny adjusted 
tion adjusted 

SRECCECCEL OCCT (2) 49, 4hO (2) 49,180 | 47,630 | 10,450 37,180 1,550 3.2 - (2) 

Oe cccneence (2) 50,080 | (2) | 49,820 | us,480 | 10,340 | 35,140 | 4,340] 8.7 | - (2) 

1932.000e00 eee (2) 50, 680 (2) 50,420 , 10,290 32,110 8,020} 15.9 - (2) 

1932.eccceee eee 2} 51,250 (2) 51,000 38, 940 10,170 28,770 12,060 23.6 - (2) 

1933 eccccecccccccce 2) 51,840 (2) 51,590 38, 760 10,090 28,670 12,830 24.9 - (2) 

1934eccccccccccccce (2) 52,490 (2) 52,230 | 40,890 9,900 30,990 | 11,340] 21.7 - (2) 

1935 eccccccccccccce (2) 53,140 (2) 52,870 | 42,260 10,110 32,150 10,610 20.1 - (2) 

1936 ceccccseccccecs (2) 53,740 (2) 53,440 4h 5410 10,000 34,410 | 9,030 16.9 = (2) 

1937 eccccccccccccce (3 54,320 (2) 54,000 46, 300 9,820 36,480 7,700 14.3 - (2) 

1938. ccccccccccccce (2 54,950 (2) 54,610 4h 220 9,690 34,530 10, 390 19.0 - (2) 

1939ecccccccccccece (2) 55,600 (2) 55,230 | 45,750 9,610 36,140 9,480 1702 - (2) 
lO weccccccccccces 100, 380 56,180 56.0 55,640 47,520 9,540 37,980 8,120 14.6 | - 4k, ,200 
19k le ccccee eos 101,520 57,530 56.7 55,910 50,350 9,100 41,250 5,560 99 - 43,990 
1Gk2cccccece ee | 102,610 60, 380 58.8 56,410 | 53,750 9,250 4k 500 2,660 4.7 - 42,230 
1D4Z ecccvececcccsce 103, 660 64,560 2.3 55,540 54,470 9,080 45,390 1,070 1.9 - 39,100 
1th ccvcccccccccce 104, 630 66,040 631 54,630 53,960 8,950 45,010 670 1. - 38,590 
1945 cccccccccecccce 105,530 65, 300 61.9 53,860 52,820 8,580 4h 2h0 1,040 1.9 - 40,230 
Dib. ccccccccccccce 106,520 60,970 5702 57,520 55,250 8, 320 46,930 2,270 3.9 - 45,550 
1947 ecccccccccccece 107,608 61,758 57 4 60,168 57,812 8,256 49,557 2,356 39 - 45,850 
1948. ccccccccccccce 108, 632 62,898 5709 61,442 59,117 7,960 51,156 2,325 3.8 - 45,733 
lDsQecccccccccccece 109,773 63,721 58.0 €2,105 58,423 8,017 50,406 3, 682 5.9 - 46,051 
LUO cecccccccccccce 110,929 64,749 58.4 63,099 59,748 T,497 52,251 3,351 503 = 46,181 
112,075 65,983 58.9 | 62,884 | 60,784 | 7,048 | 53,736 | 2,099] 343 - 46,092 
113,270 66,560 58.8 62,966 | 61,035 6,792 54,243 1,932 301 - 46,710 
19537 seccccccccce 115,094 67,362 58.5 63,815 61,945 6,555 55,390 1,870 2.9 - 47,732 
1954 ccccccccccccce 116,219 67,818 58.4 64,468 60,890 6,495 54,395 3,578 5.6 - 48,401 
1955 ecccccccccccecs 117, 388 68, 58.7 65,848 62, Wy 6,718 56,225 2,904 4k - 48,492 
1956. ccccccccccccce 118,734 70,387 59.3 67,530 64,708 6,572 58,135 2,822 4.2 - 48,348 
195Teccccccccccccce 120, 445 70, THs 58.7 67,946 65,011 6,222 58,789 2,936 43 - 49,699 
1958. ccccccccccccce 121,950 71,284 58.5 68, 647 63, 966 5, Obk 58,122 4,681 6.8 - 50, 666 
195 Dy sveeeeeeceeees 123, 366 71,946 58.3 69,394 | 65,581 5 ,836 59,745 3,813 505 - 51,420 
1960" ceccccccccee 125,368 73,126 58.3 70,612 66, 681 5,723 60,958 3,931 5.6 - 52,2he 
1960: June......0. 125,162 75,499 60.3 73,002 68,579 6,856 61,722 4,423 6.1 ! 49,663 
JLo ecociene 125,288 75,215 60.0 72,706 | 68,689 6,885 61,805 4,017 5.5 5.5 50,07) 
August..... 125,499 74,551 59.4 72,070 | 68,282 6,454 61,828 3,788 5.3 5.8 50,948 
September... | 125,717 73,672 58.6 71,155 | 67,767 6,588 61,179 3,388 4.8 5.7 52,045 
October..... 125,936 73,592 58.4 71,069 | 67,190 6, 2h7 61, 2hh 3,579 5.0 6.3 52,344 
November.... 126,222 73,7h6 58.4 71,213 | 67,132 5 666 61,516 4,031 5.7 6.2 52,476 
December.... | 126,82 73,079 57.8 70,549 | 66,009 4,950 61,059 4,540 6.4 6.8 53,403 
1961: January..... 126,725 72,361 57.1 69,337 | 64,452 4,634 59,818 5,385 act 6.6 b., 364 
February.... | 126,918 72,894 57-4 70,360 | 64,655 4,708 59,947 5,705 8.1 6.8 5,02) 
March. ...eee 127,115 73,540 57.9 71,011 | 65,516 4,977 60,539 5,495 Tel 6.9 53,574 
1 eee 127,337 73,216 57.5 70,696 | 65,734 5,000 60,73), 4,962 7.0 6.8 54,121 
Mayssesesees | 127,558 7h ,059 58.1 71,546 | 66,778 5,5! 61, 23k 4,768 6.7 6.9 53,499 
Mitccesves | 120,108 76,790 60.1 74,286 | 68,706 6,671 62,035 5,580 7.5 6.8 50,977 






































‘Data for 1947-56 adjusted to reflect changes in the definition of employment and unemployment adopted in January 1957. Two 
Groups averaging about one-quarter million workers which were formerly classified as employed (with a job but not at work)--those 
on temporary layoff and those waiting to start new wage and salary jobs within 30 days--were assigned to different classifications, 
mostly to the unemployed. Data by sex, shown in table A-2, were adjusted for the years 1948-56. 

2Not available. 

3Beginning 1953, labor force and employment figures are not strictly comparable with previous years as a result of the introduc- 
tion of material from the 1950 Census into the estimating procedure. Population levels were raised by about 600,000; labor force, 
total employment, and agricultural employment by about 350,000, primarily affecting the figures for total and males. Other catego- 
ries were relatively unaffected. 

‘Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960 and are therefore not strictly comparable with previous years. This inclusion has 
resulted in an increase of about half a million in the noninstitutional population 14 years of age and over, and about 300,000 in 
the labor force, four-fifths of this in nonagricultural employment. The levels of other labor force categories were not appreciably 
changed. 














Historical Employment 


»yfatus 


Table A-2: Employment status of the noninstitutional population, by sex 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 








Total labor force in- 


Civilian labor force 




















Total cluding armed Forces Employed ! Unemployed! 
noninsti- Percent Percent of 
tutional or per, labor force 

Sex, year, and month opula- noninst— Agri- cu. 
: . ne Number tutional iia Total culture indus- muer atten errnas 
popula— tries ally ally 
tion adjusted adjusted 
MALE 
AONO. «20%. arene 50,080 42,020 83.9 41,480 | 35,550 | 8,450 27,100 5,930 | 14.3 - 
BONY ceswasesisnen es 51,980 46,670 89.8 35,460 35,110 7,020 28,090 350 1.0 - 
MONT paibacneesine sles 53,085 A 84.5 43,272 | 41,677 | 6,953 34,725 1,595 3.7 - 
GUE a6 vuiscisweebanss 53,513 45,300 84.7 43,858 | 42,268 | 6,623 35,645 1,590 3.6 - 
BOND sa sesaseeemse - 54,028 45,674 84.5 44 075 41,473 6,629 34, Bby 2,602 5.9 - 
ISSO se sic sececis 54,526 3069 84.5 442 | 2,162 | 6,271 35,891 2,280 5.1 - 
DGblisissccsvesseenws 5h, 46,674 84.9 43,612 | 42,362 | 5,791 36,571 1,250 2.9 ~ 
Hpeeins cane senaewe 55,503 47,001 84.7 43,454 | 42,237 5,623 36,614 L207 2.8 - 
RDS *- wesegeeeneses 56,53 47,692 84.4 4h 194 he, 5,496 37,470 1,228 2.8 - 
MOF ansees onus os 57,016 47,847 83.9 44,537 42,165 5,429 36,736 2,372 5.3 - 
BSS sass se eee esn eee 57,484 48,054 83.6 45,041 43,152 5,479 37,673 1,889 4.2 - 
Sea eeeR eae eision 58,044 48,579 83.7 45,756 | 43,999 | 5,268 38,731 1,757 3.8 - 

58,813 48,649 82.7 45,882 | 43,990 | 5,037 38,952 1,893 4.1 - 

59,478 48,802 82.1 46,197 43,042 4, 802 38,240 3,255 6.8 - 

60,100 49,081 81.7 46,562 4h 089 4,749 39,340 2,473 5.3 = 

61,000 49,507 81.2 47,025 | 44,485 | 4,678 39,807 2,541 5.4 - 

1960: Junescccccces 60, 900 50,949 83.7 48,484 45,788 5,325 40,462 2,696 5.6 5.2 
JUYcrcewesse 60,956 50,998 83.7 48,521 | 46,017 5,399 40,617 2,504 5.2 5.3 
Augustin cseews 61,055 50,678 83.0 48,229 | 45,829 | 5,226 40, 603 2,400 5.0 5.8 
September... 61,158 49,570 81.1 47,085 | 45,003 5,103 39, 900 2,082 ra 5.6 
October.sesee 61,260 49,455 80.7 46,964 | 44,764 | 4,855 39, 909 2,200 4.7 6.1 
November.sees 61, 393 49,506 80.6 47,005 4h, 509 4,629 39,881 2,496 5-3 529 
December...e. 61,512 49,186 80.0 46, 688 43,596 4,259 39, 337 3,092 6.6 6.6 

1961: Januarys.eece 61,621 49,031 79.6 46,539 42,822 4,027 38,796 S727 8.0 6.5 
February.eees 61,709 49,109 79.6 46,608 | 42,721 | 4,094 38, 627 3,887 8.3 6.5 
Maxrchsisisseeee 61,801 4g, 309 79.8 46,812 | 43,103 | 4,258 38, B45 3, 709 7.9 6.6 
Nene LESS 61,905 49,299 79.6 46,812 | 43,542 | 4,298 39,244 3,270 7.0 6.7 
NAyc<oseseess 62,010 49,753 80.2 47,272 | 44,238 | 4,553 39, 686 3,033 6.4 6.8 
GONE wasssee 62,108 51,614 83.1 49,142 | 45,839 | 5,2b1 40,598 3, 303 6.7 6.4 

FEMALE 4 

BIGUO\scnaresaseu sees 50,300 14,160 28.2 14,160 | 11,970 | 1,090 10,880 2,190 | 15.5 - 

RGUD: sweseebaceeasee 52,650 19,370 36.8 19,170 | 18,850 | 1,930 16,920 320 eT - 

a eee singin 54,523 16 915 31.0 16,89 | 16,349 | 1,314 15,036 547 3.2 ~ 

BONO saceese aaa 55,118 17,599 31.9 17,583 | 16,848 | 1,338 15,510 > 41 - 

DONO Mca peesseneee es 55,745 18,048 32.4 18,030 | 16,947 | 1,386 15,561 1,083 6.0 - 

DOGO iccus <a seswieare eis »4ok 18,680 33.1 18,657 7,584 | 1,226 16,358 1,073 5.8 - 

TOR sa sic owesis since 57,078 19,309 33.8 19,272 | 16,421 | 1,257 17,164 851 44 - 

DOSS: cieuasisnonwuniees 57,766 19,558 33.9 19,513 | 18,798 | 1,170 17,628 715 3.7 - 

G53 cvnwncewesiccce 9561 19,668 33.6 19,621 18,979 | 1,061 17,918 642 3.3 - 

DON ic escisn sala es 59,203 19,971 33:7 19,931 | 18,724 | 1,067 17,657 1,207 6.1 - 

NGG ovcceccecesevews 59,904 20,842 34.8 20,806 19,790 | 1,239 16,551 1,016 4.9 - 

GO sviskohanaeseenns 60,690 21,808 35.9 21,774 20,707 1,306 19,401 1,067 4.9 - 

DST cspisesswaneesaes 61,632 22,097 35.9 22,064 | 21,021 | 1,184 19,837 1,043 4.7 - 

MOSGiwwsacswencwsas 5 62,472 22,482 36.0 22,451 20,924 | 1,0h2 19,882 1,526 6.8 - 

NGG Osiweiciwwce piss . 63,265 22,865 36.1 22,832 | 21,492 | 1,087 20,405 1,340 5.9 - 

EQS" <auicusess re 64,368 23,619 36.7 23,587 | 22,196 | 1,045 21,151 1,390 5.9 - 

1960: Juneccccocccce 64, 262 24,550 38.2 24,518 | 22,791 1,531 21,260 1,727 7.0 5.8 
Dil Vasievweses 64, 333 2h, 217 37.6 24,185 | 22,672 1,485 21,187 1,513 6.3 5.7 
AUgustssceccece 64,443 23,872 37.0 23,841 | 22,453 1,229 21,224 1, 388 5.8 5.9 
September soe. 64,55 24,102 3723 24,070 | 22,764 1,485 21,279 1,307 5.4 5.9 
October. eceee 64,676 24,138 3763 24,106 | 22,726 | 1,392 21, 333 1,379 5.7 6.6 
November..ee. 64,830 24,240 37 04 24,208 22,672 1,037 21, 636 1,536 6.3 6.6 
December.eeee 64,971 23,893 36.8 23,861 | 22,413 692 21,722 Ty 6.1 Tek 

1961: January.secee 65,104 23, 330 35.8 23,298 21,630 607 21,023 1,669 "ae 6.8 
February.seee 65,209 23,785 36.5 23,752 | 21,934 613 21, 321 1,818 Tet 7.3 
Marcheeccsees 65,315 2h ,232 aie: 24,199 | 22,413 718 21,695 1,786 To4 Toh 
ARTS 1sv0snsse 65,431 23,916 36.6 23,884 | 22,192 701 21,490 1,692 Tek Tee 
SAY cccs cesses 65,548 24, 306 372 24,274 | 22,540 991 21,549 1,734 ‘Tel (ire 
DUDE ss 0cnssee 65, 660 25,176 38.3 25,144 | 22,867 | 1,430 21,437 2,277 9.1 7.6 



































Not in 
labor 
force 








see footnote 1, table A-1. 


®See footnote 3, table A-1. 


3see footnote 4, table A-1. 








Age and Sex 


Table A-3: Employment status of the noninstitutional population, by age and sex 
























































June 1961 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
— Total labor force Civilian labor force Not in labor force 
including Armed Forces Parcant od Employed Unemployed 
Percent of Nonagri- nab 
in Age and sex eanknueks 1 memes noninsti- | agri tees a Tota |xeepine| In . ratige aiaais 
rn Number cnkinned tutional | cyl- indus- |Number house |school 
population] ture labor work 
e population tries force 
Totalisscwssicoes 76,790 60.1 | 74,286 | _59.3 | 6,671|_ 62,035 | 5,580|_ 7-5 | 50,977] 34,673 | 3,649 | 1,816] 10, 840 
MEV Ge cccicneceeeuse 51,614 83-1 | 49,142 82.4 5,241} 40,598 | 3, 303 6.7 10,494 109 | 1,698} 1,106] 7,581 
14 to 17 yearsecccccccee 3,055 50.0 2,993 49.5 851} 1,556 586| 19.6 3,055 5 11,251 20] 1,779 
) 14 and 15 years..eeee. 1,228 3Tel 1,228 371 433 63% 161} 13.1 2,086 3 788 13] 1,283 
‘ 16 and 17 yearS...eee. 1,827 65-4 1,765 64.6 418 ge2| 425] hel 969 2] 463 C 496 
| 18 to 24 yearsS..ccoeceee 7,661 90.0 6,400 88.2 686} 4,840 874 | 13-7 853 3 368 35 427 
: 18 and 19 years...eeee 2,311 84.0 1,954 81.6 284, 1,284] 366] 19.8 4h 1] 209 9 222 
20 to 24 yearsSeccccece 5 350 92.8 4,446 91.5 hoe! 3,556 488} 11.0 412 2 179 26 205 
| 25 to 34 yearSecececcces 10,921 98.0 10,237 97.8 669} 9,025 Shy 5.3 226 3 51 63 108 
25 to 29 years.ceceees 5,253 9767 4,847 97-5 336] 4,203 309 6.4 126 - 39 29 58 
30 to 34 yearseeseseee 5,668 98.3 5, 390 98.2 333| 4,822 235 4h 100 3 12 w 50 
95 to 44 yearsesccccseee 11,447 98.0 11,059 98.0 767| 9,82h 467 4,2 229 7 5 8h 133 
35 to 39 years...eeeee 5,904 98.2 5,671 98.1 377} 5,051 243 4.3 110 1 3 47 59 
40 to 44 yearse..seee, 5,543 97-9 5, 368 97.8 390} 4,773} 22h); 4.2 119 6 2 37 Th 
45 to 54 yearSeseseseees 9,728 9505 9,655 9505 889} 8, 358 LOT 4.2 455 17 3 169 266 
45 to 49 years...eeee. 5,165 96.2 5,109 96.2 400} 4,492 216 4,2 202 12 1 75 14 
5O to 54 yearS..eeeee. 4,563 94.7 4, 546 94.7 489} 3,866 191 4.2 253 5 2 94 152 
BS 0 C4 $OaRSecccccecus 6,529 87.3 6, 524 87.3 839} 5,361 304 4.7 953 12 - 252 689 
55 to 59 years....eeee 3,724 91.7 3,720 91.7 469} 3,107 1h 309 337 6 - 99 233 
60 to 64 years...eeeee 2,805 82.0 2,804 82.0 370 2,274 160 5.7 616 6 - 153 456 
65 years and OVer.eeeeee 2,274 32.5 2,274 32.5 541} 1,613 120 5-3 4,724 63 ~ 482] 4,178 
65 to 69 years.ceeeeee 1,200 4h 2 1,200 44,2 oy 884 82 6.8 1,517 16 - ns] 1,383 
70 years and over..... 1,074 a5ek 1,074 25.1 307 729 38 305 3,207 47 - 364] 2,795 
Female..........0+. | 25,176 38.3 25,144 38.3 1,430} 21,437 | 2,277 Jel 40,483] 34,564 | 1,951 T10| 3,258 
14) tO 1T FEATAs cccescs we 1,648 28.0 1,648 28.0 231 991 428} 26.0 4,26 478 11,543 12} 2,212 
14 and 15 years..-.-.. 594 18.7 594 18.7 129 360 106} 17.8 2,586 125 977 8] 1,476 
16 and 17 years....e.. 1,054 38.8 1,054 38.8 102 631 322] 30.5 1,660 353 566 4 736 
1040 24) Yeatss <wiecscues 4,281 50.8 4, 264 50.7 156} 3,444 664 | 15.6 4,151] 3,389 356 23 362 
18 and 19 years...eee. 1,547 574 1,541 57.3 55} 1,122 364 | 23.6 1,147 629 246 pat 261 
20 to 24 years....eeee 2,73 47.6 2,723 4765 101} 2,322 3700} 11.0 3,004] 2,760 110 12 121 
25 t6 G4 yeares qcijce aaleg 4,248 37-3 4, 2ko 3722 218} 3,709 313 Tek 7,151] 7,004 27 31 90 
25 to 29 yearse.sseees 2,052 3765 2,047 37-5 99] 1,796 152 Tok 3,415] 3,358 13 10 H 
30 to 34 yearsssseeees 2,196 370 2,193 37.0 119); 1,913 161 7-3 3,736] 3,646 14 a1 56 
35 to 44 yearseccccscces 5,445 4h 3 5,440 4h o 270} 4,818 352 6.5 6,859] 6,730 17 32 79 
35 to 39 years.....ee. 2,661 42.0 2,658 42.0 131} 2,358 169 6.4 3,677} 3,608 12 nh 45 
40 to 44 years........ 2,784 46.7 2,782 46.6 139} 2,460 183 6.6 3,182} 3,122 5 al + 
45 tO SA yesTrsecciiecssve 5,487 50.9 5,485 50.9 308} 4,863 313 57 5,292] 5,144 6 62 8 
45 to 49 years....eee. 2,940 51.7 2,939 51.7 160} 2,619 159 Soh 2,745) 2,688 5 23 29 
50 to 54 years.....ee. 2,547 50.0 2,546 50.0 148} 2, 2h) 154 661 2,547) 2,456 1 39 51 
55S to 64 years....sceeee 3,097 37.8 3,097 37-8 167} 2,764 166 5.4 5,088] 4,925 2 73 90 
55 to 59 years.....ee- ¥- 43.1 1,884 43.1 94} 1,702 88 4.7 2,484) 2,417 1 3 35 
60 to 64 years.....00. 1,213 31.8 1,243 31.8 73} 1,062 78 6.4 2,604} 2,508 - 42 55 
65 years and overeeseees 969 te 969 3.2 80 848 ho 4.3 7,696] 6,893 = 478 326 
65 to 69 years......e. 598 18.9 598 18.9 4g 517 32 5.4 2,562} 2,445 - 55 62 
70 years and over..... 371 6.7 371 Gat 31 331 10 2.6 5,134] 4,448 - 423 26h ° 














NOTE: Total noninstitutional population may be obtained by summing total labor force and not in labor force; civilian noninstitu- 
tional population by summing civilian labor force and not in labor force. 
Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 


Table A-4: Employment status of male veterans of World War li in the civilian noninstitutional popuiation 


(In thousands) 











June Mey June 

Employment status 1961 1961 1960 

Total...... a tataniouiesanantin 14,415 14,419 14,463 

Civilian taber £orcéc<cccecccvecsecesetesesces 14,034 14,034 14,077 
BRIGGS cccocnccedlaccckceduweusauceccasacs 13,447 13, 340 13,624 
BOP E COTE R io ks be iedceccvecescesevceaseocuns 586 574 587 
Nonagricultural industries.....ccsccccecees 12,861 12,766 13,037 
UndmOREEG sc acecnacccdovadsccnecdudsevanaus 587 694 453 
Not. int Vales foes cic cecdceccncedcsedecddaves 382 385 304 














NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
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Marital Status and Color 


Table A-5: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, by marital status and sex 


(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 











































































































June 1961 May 1961 June 1960 
Sex and employment status Married, |Married, | Widowed Married,|Married,| Widowed Married,| Married, | Widowed 
spouse spouse or Single] spouse spouse or Single] spouse spouse or Single 
present absent |divorced present absent.| divorced present| absent |divorced 
MALE 
Total.ccccccccccccccccccsccses 100.0 100.0 100.0 {100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
ERGOr LOPCO sss 005 se dccnwecas 89.3 84.0 54.5 68.8 89.2 83.0 54.0 5Tel 89.4 85.7 54.67 70.5 
Not in labor force....ssseee. 20.7 16.0 45.5 31.2 10.8 17.0 46.0 42.9 10.6 14.3 45.3 | 20.5 
Labor force..ccccccscccecccece 100.0 100.0 100.0 |100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Employed eee eee erereseeseses 959 89.2 91.9 84.5 565 87.2 89.9 87.0 96.9 92.8 92.7 86.1 
Agriculture ee 8.6 14,4 12.2 LTe3 8.5 134 10.3 13.7 8.8 15.0 pa 18.1 
Nonagricultural industries 87.3 4.8 1967 67-2 70 73.8 796 73-3 88.1 77.8 81.1 68.0 
UneMployedisssss.0s000se'enreur 4,1 10.8 Ben 1565 4.5 12.8 10.1 13.0 3.1 7-2 723 13.9 
FEMALE 
POCR] 0.0 0.6.0'0:0:0.0.00:6'0'0. 010 6:00:06 0e08 100.0 100.0 100.0 {100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
i Riiiecnxainnenaasicens 33.0 5543 38.3 | 52.0] 33-1 56.3 309 | 44.7] 32-2 57 ol 3766 | 5542 
Not. in lebor forces s <iccics.00s 67.0 4h.7 61.7 48.0 66.9 43.7 61.1 5503 67.9 42.6 62.4 44.8 
Labor force..ccccccccccccccces 100.0 100.0 100.0 |100.0] 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Employed..cccscccccscccccece 93.1 89.7 93.2 85.6 93-7 90.6 93-5 91.0 9564 91.2 95-3 87.2 
AGPUCUITUPE s 260.0000 0000.00 667 4.8 3.1 54 os3 305 2.0 2. T9 3-3 3-1 54 
Nonagricultural industries] 86.4 84.9 90.1 80.2 88.4 87.1 91.5 88.4 87.5 87.9 92.2 81.8 
Unemployed. ..cccrccccccccees 6.9 10.3 6.8 14.4 6.3 904 6.5 9.0 4.6 8.8 4.7 12.8 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-6: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, by color and sex 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
June 1961 May 1961 June 1960 
Color and employment status 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
WHITE 
POCO] n.d sen ow sruwiewisn see souk sacceser caus eeeur 112,301 | 53,557 | 58,745 | 112,108] 53,462] 58,646 | 110,008 | 52,492 | 57,515 
BObOr PORCR sono swiea a anivinicsssnw mien s sca uisewaienes 65,964 | 44,190 | 21,774 63,635 | 42,512] 21,123 64,692 | 43,569 | 21,123 
Pervent of populations <..< 00s sess 000s Bs 7 82.5 371 56.8 7925 36.0 58.8 83.0 3647 
PRD LOVED c sais taste aeuaGienmade suc aneeseaades 61,488 | 41,542] 19,946 59,847 | 40,068 | 19,779 61,152 | 41,397 | 19,756 
RGripulteres.n2>uaeecses cena eee e emcees 5,468 4 uk 1,023 4,613 3, 848 765 5,573 | 4,548 | 1,026 
Nonagricultural industries....sseseccceees 56,019 | 37,097] 18,922 55,234 | 36,220 | 19,014 55,579 | 36,849 | 18,730 
UNEMPLOYED. « o:0.00:0 000.0:0.0.0:00 0101005 0000000 0s00% 4476 2,648 1,828 3, 789 2, 4b | 1, Bel 3, 540 273 | . 1,367 
Fercent of Labor forces.s<.ss02ss0ss0% 6.8 6.0 8.4 6.0 507 6.4 5.5 5.0 6.5 
Hot in: Labor LOPE ss si61555:5:50 5 sis sivinie wis ww anid b's 's'vie 46, 337 9,367 | 36,971 48,473] 10,950 | 37,523 45, 316 8,923 | 36,393 
NONWHITE 
BOLBI oie 'vw.siv'0:n:0 01a o'w wo wieie's ows oss sae sos inewe'es 12,962 6,079 6, 883 12,937 6,067 | 6,870 12,657 5,943 6,715 
BADGE obec 6c ecncaee aceon hasu anaes 8, 322 4,952 3, 370 7,911 4,760] 3,151 8, 310 4,914 3, 396 
Percent of population.....sseeeeeesees 64.2 81.5 49.0 61.2 78.5 45.9 6567 82.7 50.6 
BRDIS9F A: SccGi ws. sceneaseseunceecckn cas eheser 7,218 | 4,297] 2,922 6,932 | 4,171] 2,762 7,427 | 4,391 3,036 
BOEECULIOEEs 55s cn eun cokes sev ' oou ree eases 1,202 796 407 931 TOK 227 1,283 7718 505 
Nonagricultural industries.....cccccccccee 6,016 3,501 2,515 6,001 3,466 | 2,535 6,144 3,613 2,59 
WOT OOON ants ss cnebacs basses seer snuoebes 1,104 655 499 979 589 390 833 523 360 
Percent of Tabor forces ss 000600085000 13.3 13.2 13.3 12.4 12.4 12.4 10.6 10.6 10.6 
Bot AG ehOr oreiss ss scone pease eee eae 4,640 1,127 3,513 5,026 1,57 3,719 4,48 1,028 3, 319 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
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Table A-7: Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, Not at Work 
total and arban, by region 





(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 























































































































June 1961 May 1961 June 1960 
Labor force Labor force Labor force 
Percent Percent Percent. 
Region of pop- Employed of pop- Employed of pop- Employed 
ulation ———— ulation _-————— ulation gn 
in labor|Totai| Agri-| NOmaéri-| Unem Joy porltotal | Agri-| Nomséri- | Unem Fay abor | total | agri- | Momaert- heeeetd 
force cals cultural ployed idieiene eee cultural |ployed Meshinass eat cultural] ploye 
ABER indus- cuca indus- Sane indus- 
tries tries tries 
Wii cceccai 5903 |100.0]__9.0} 83.5 1-5_|__57-2 |100.0]_7.7}__ 85.6 | 6.7 59-5 |100.0] 9.4) 84.5 | 6.1 
ae roe ae sees] 5902 |100.0] 2.5] 89.6 | 7.9 | 58.0 |100.0] 2.3} 90.4 | 763 | 59-7 [100.0] 2.3} 91.0] 6.7 
North Central....eee- 59.2 |100.0] 10.6} 82.2 7-2 57-9 |100.0 907] 83.6 667 59.8 |100.0/ 11.1 83.5 54 
SAGLNE ie a nieanacen us 59.1 100.0} 13.7} 791 7-2 55-6 |100.0] 11.3} 82.9 5.8 59.2 |100.0] 14.4 7925 6.1 
Tita tact onsepans 5929 |100.0) 7.9] 84.1 | 8.0 | 57.9 | 100.0} 6.7| 86.1 | 7-2 | 59-3 {100.0} 8.7} 85.1} 6.2 
To  ererrerecs 59-7 {100.0}; 1.2) 90.3 8.5 58.2 | 100.0 9} «91.6 725 59.8 |100.0 1.3 92.0 6.7 
oe iy diate 59-5 |100.0 5) 91.2 8.3 58.5 | 100.0 oH 92.1 76 59-9 |100.0 5 92.6 6.9 
= ac ge ae A 59.3 |100.0/ 1.0] 90.2 | 88] 58.2 |100.0| .7] 91.0 | 8.3 | 59.9 |100.0] 1.0] 92.6] 6. 
Bui ehiecive's.cicisisivietiseea 60.1 |100.0} 1.9] 89.8 8.3 5704 |100.0] 1.5) 92.1 6.4 2 100.0} 1.9 91.1 7.0 
Tec dead P 60.0 100.0 2.1 89.2 8.7 58.2 | 100.0 1.5 90.8 TeT 59.4 100.0 2.5 91.2 6.3 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-8: Employed persons, by type of industry, class of worker, and sex 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
fype of industry June 1961 May 1961 June 1960 
and class of worker 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
NOtalies acencane eel edveuseator eases 68,706 _ | 45,839 | 22,867} 66,778 | _44,238| 22,540} 68,579 | 45,788 _|_ 22,791 
AGriculture..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsocs 6,671 5,241 1,430 5, 544 4,553 991 6,856 5, 325 1,531 
Wade and salary Workers... os cicicccccccawvesees 2,269 1,813 457 1,656 1,418 238 2, 323 1,877 446 
Self-employed workers..cssscscccececes seins 2,891 2,739 152 2,828 2,695 133 2,924 | 2,801 122 
Unpaid family workers....seeceees ieewanwate 1,508 689 820 1,060 hho 620 1,610 647 963 
Nonagricultural industries. .ccccccecesecesses 62,035 40,598 | 21,437 61,234 39,686 | 21,549 61,722 | 40,462 21,260 
Wage and selary WOrkerts 6c 6 ccciccceecaccuc 54,961 35,533 | 19,428 54,115 34,635 | 19,480 54, 589 35, 280 19, 31.0 
Im private Rouseholdeescs:0cccwscescvsecce 2,688 518 2,171 2,682 413 2,269 2,630 368 2,2k2 
Govertinent) Worken@<e0 ccecsccsavwaseensees 7,809 4,816 2,993 8,190 4,873 3,317 7,559 4,568 2,991 
Other wage and salary workers......seeeee 4h 464 30,199 14, 264 43,243 29, 349 13,894 44 400 3, 324 14,077 
Self-employed workers.cccccccccccccccccccce 6,371 4, Qui 1,430 6,417 4,964 1,453 6,430 5,049 i, 381 
Unpaid family workers. .ccccccccccccccccccces 706 124 581 702 | 87 616 703 134 569 





























NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1. 


Table A-9: Employed persons with a job but not at work, by reason for not working and pay status 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
































June 1961 Mey 1961 June 1960 
Nonagricultural industries Nonagricultural industries Nonagricultural industries 
Reason for not working 
Total Wage and Total Wage and Total Wage and 
Total salary workers Total salary workers Total salary workers 
Nuabes Percent Nonbe Percent Huntes Percent 
paid : i paid : paid 
Total eccccccccccccs 3,839 3, 688 3, 316 59.3 2,026 1,916 1,623 51.4 3,772 3,691 3, 323 60.5 
Bad weather.....ceseseeeees 75 32 26 - 56 35 2k (1) 19 14 7 - 
Industrial dispute..ccccece 18 18 18 - 28 28 28 - 58 58 58 - 
WANinss kc cevieensanans 2,178 | 2,153 | 2,021 76.9 642 629 577 89.4 | 2,293 | 2,275 | 2,141 | 77.3 
BEINGS cecccqensceeseewcnus 807 743 635 35-3 902 858 728 36.3 167 726 639 31.8 
ALY GUNS tie cin 'screleivasciene nes 761 742 67 30.6 399 366 266 20.3 634 617 478 32.2 









































*Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 

NOTE: Persons on temporary (less than 30-day) layoff and persons scheduled to start new wage and salary jobs within 30 days have 
not been included in the category "With a job but not at work” since January 1957. Most of these persons are now classified as un- 
employed. These groups numbered127,000 and 404,000 respectively, in June 1961. 

Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 





Table A-10: Occupation group of employed persons, by sex 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 




















































































































June 1961 Juné 1960 
Percent Percent 
aati aie Total Male |Female at Total Male |Female __ distribution 
Total] Male WF Total] Male “Fe-- 
male male 
BOLO Gsuhwsuuwswobes seeded anne sesueses oancause 68, 706 |45, 839 |22, 867 |100.0|100.0}100.0} 68,579) 45, 788| 22,791] 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
Professional, technical, and’ kindred workers...ssee. 7,450| 4,840 2,611} 10.8] 10.6] 11.4 7,162 4,582} 2,580) 10.4] 10.0 23 
Medical and other health workers... ..ssescececevees 1,267 538 729} 1.8] 1.2] 3.2] 1,305 508 796} 1.9] 1.2 3.5 
TOACHhErS, SREEDE (COME BE o:s0.< 610 60 6to:5 5:0 0/0050 es ors 401816 1,447 395} 1,052} 2.1 °9| 4.6] 1,409 354] 1,055) 2.1 8) 4.6 
Other professional, technical, and kindred workers 4,736 3,907 830 6.9 8.5 3.6 4448 3,720 Te9 6.5 8.1 3.2 
Parmers and farm managers...cccceccccccccccccccccese 2,843] 2,694 149} 4.1) 5.9 °7| 2,898] 2,777 120} 4.2] 6.1 5 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm...| 7,055] 5,933} 1,122) 10.3] 12.9 4.9] 7,005} 5,892] 1,112] 10.2] 12.9 4,9 
Balariel SOOKE Bs 00456540050 s 560064 0R SoS SO OES 3,651] 3,064 587| 5.3] 6.7] 2.6] 3,395| 2,886 509} 5.0] 6.3] 2.2 
Self-employed workers in retail trade.ccsccccccece 1,620| 1,296 324) 2.4] 2.8) 1.4] 1,775] 1,390 384] 2.6] 3.0 1.7 
Self-employed workers, except retail trade...eeee- 1,784 1,573 211 2.6 304 9 1,835 1,616 219 2.7 3.5 1.0 
Clerical and kindred workers. cccccccccccccccccccsccce 9,907} 3,193] 6,714] 14.4 7.0} 29.4 9,768} 3,180 6,588 14.2] 6.9 28.9 
Stenographers, typists, and secretarieS...esseeeee 2,411 71| 2,340] 3.5 e2/ 10.2] 2,461 71} 2,390} 3.6 e2| 10.5 
Other clerical and kindred workerS..cccscccccceces 7,496] 3,122] 4,374] 10.9] 6.8] 19.1] 7,307} 3,109] 4,198] 10.7] 6.8] 18.4 
Sa IOR WLEOLS Sos orcs s.cu0s esa e ss Gass o Sees eesiniseiees 4,459) 2,704} 1,754] 6.5] 5.9] 7-7] 4,471] 2,657) 1,814) 6.5] 5.8] 8.0 
RetATGrate.icn iss. supse ues sp swiss ane nape oso un sain 2,601| 1,100} 1,500} 3.8] 2.4) 6.6] 2,684) 1,108] 1,576) 3.9) 2.4) 6.9 
Other <Galee WORKS’ sscu5ies 10655000 dc nn eaawsisn naw 1,858} 1,604 254| 2.7] 3.5] 1.1] 1,787] 1,549 238] 2.6] 3.4] 1.0 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerS....ceecceseee 8,922 8,696 225] 13.0} 19.0 1.0 8,870 8,638 234] 12.9/ 18.9! 1.0 
CAPMONTEPE. 6640555e4Nub as dS 6 OR aw Ss 06 OS 4 oaw Rn aneeee 895 895 - 1.3| 2.0 - 891 888 4} 1.3} 1.9 (1) 
Construction craftsmen, except carpenterS...eeeees 1,843 | 1,833 9} 2.7] 4.0} (1) 1,839| 1,828 11] 2.7) 4.0} (1) 
Mechanics and repairmen..,.ccccccccccccsccccccccce 2,128} 2,113 15| 3.1] 4.6 ° 2,038| 2,026 13] 3.0; 4.4 ol 
Metal craftsmen, except mechanicsS....sccccecccvees 1,024 | 1,017 6] 1.5] 2.2] (1) 1,129; 1,115 Ly} 62.66] 2k eli 
Other craftsmen and kindred workerS...cccccssccecs 1,874 | 1,760 S| O67) 368 -5| 1,774| 1,659 115} 2.6] 3.6 5 
Foremen, not elsewhere classified...scccccsccccces 1,158} 1,078 Sl! 2671. ch 4] 1,199] 1,122 Tt) ef} 265 «3 
Operatives and kindred workerS....cccscccccccccccces 11,799 8,465 3,338] 17.2 | 18.5] 14.6] 12,363} 8,948) 3,416] 18.0] 19.5] 15.0 
Drivers and GeliveryMen. .ccevcccvcvcccccsccccesceces 2,373 | 2,344 29) 3.5 5.1 el! 2,396! 2,379 17 3-5 562 a 
Other operatives and kindred workers: 
Durable goods manufacturing.rccccrcccccccccccccece 3,360 2,484 877| 4.9] 5.4 3.8 3,546 2,633 glk 502 5.8] 4.0 
Nondurable goods manufacturing. ...ceeccccccceere 3,345 | 1,628) 1,718) 4.9] 3.6] 7.5 3,439] 1,671] 1,768) 5.0| 3.6] 7.8 
thier AmAwe Pls s-s.6's.5% e406 pysianeiets sa wisi ese se si eie 2,721 | 2,009 714! 4.0) 4.4] 3.1] 2,982] 2,265 Tt) “Se3)) 4.9: Sak 
Private household workers..ccccccccsccccccscccccccce 2,233 63| 2,170] 3.3 el} 9.5] 2,260 4h} 2,215] 3.3 el| 97 
Service workers, except private household.....ceeeee 6,477 | 3,025 | 3,452] 9.4] 6.6] 15.1] 6,072] 2,817] 3,255| 8.9] 6.2] 14.3 
Protective service WOrkerS.cccccecccccccccccccvcce 854 821 33 12 | U.S el Tit 746 31] el} U6 el 
Waiters, cooks, and bartenderS...ccccscccccccccoes 1,747 503}1,2h4) 2.5] 1.1 5.4 1,733 511 | 1,222) 2.5) lll Sek 
Other service workers..cccccccccccccccccccccccccece 3,876 | 1,701 2,175 5.6] 3.7 9.5 3,562 1,560 2,002 5.2 3.4) 8.8 
Farm lahorers and foremen.cccccecsccsccececcsceceseece 3,548 | 2,302 | 1,2h5 5.2 5.0 564 3,596 | 2,226 | 1,371 5.2) 4.9] 6.0 
PAID WODKET Ss wc aie.0 6.60 400666 604.0106. sins wele ee eons 2,049 | 1,615 434] 3.0] 3.5] 1.9] 2,000] 1,583 417] 2.9] 3.5] 1.8 
Unpaid family workeress.cccs0% 0:00 00006 60-0019 00s 069:0% 1,499 687 O11.) 2:2 Leo 3-5 1,596 643 954 2.3 koe} 462 
Laborers, except farm and min€..cccoccscccccccccccce 4,011 | 3,923 87} 5.8] 8.6 4 | 4,115 | 4,026 90} 6.0] 8.8 oh 
CONSE TUCt LON cic: 06 ois isicre asics bonis ovssisin elo ivoseleio sis ot 887| 877 9} 1.3] 1.9] (1) 963 959 h} 1.4) 2.1} (2) 
Manufacturing. 0 <:<:0is.4\0 0010s 'o'5\e 0160-06 610'0.0'6:4 0:06 00.0100 76 1,078 | 1,043 35] 1.6| 2.3 22} 1,160] 1,109 Sil 67 | ae 2 
Dther AUONEtEIESis 1 o0aes ses sow cease sie eceewieiseae 2,046 | 2,003 43) 3.0] 4.4 2] 1,992] 1,958 35} 2.9] 4.3 02 
ILess than 0.05. NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-11: Major occupation group of employed persons, by color and sex 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
June 1961 June 1960 
Major occupation group White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
Total Male |Female] Total Male |Female] Total Male |Female| Total Male |Female 
BOIAl canacereascaaine aes ee thousands..| 61,468/41,542/19,946] 7,218 |4,297 |2,922 |61,152 |41,397/19,756] 7,427 |4,3921 | 3,036 
PETCENte eee cece ee cee cee eceeeeceee 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers 22,61 24,3 12.3 4.3 3.7 Dek 11.2 10.7 12.3 ek 307 4,8 
Farmers and farm managerS...ccccccccecccvese 4.2 6.0 6 3-4 5el 8 4.3 6.2 5 304 5-2 8 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
PRENSE. LAPNio sce skso ae Sabied Racains sess esi 23.21 14.0 54 2.2 PS | 1.4 11.1 13.9 53 2.6 2.8 2.2 
Clerical and kindred workers....ceeccescsees 15.3 ed) Bleu. 6.8 5.8 8.3 15.1 Tell 3269 6.9 5.2 9.4 
SAI8S WOKE PReicicis:viviseescue cb seco seuss ss e'ee al 6.4 8.6 14 1.3 1.6 ra 6.2 8.9 ei 1.8 1.6 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers..... 13.8 20.0 1,0 5.9 9.5 or 13.8 19.9 ne 567 9.3 5 
Operatives and kindred workersS....cccccsceees 17.0 18.1 14.7 18.7 22.3 13.5 17.9 19.1 15.3 19.3 23.7 12.9 
Private household workers. .ccccccccccsscccce 2.0 ga 5.9} 14.1 Pi 33.8 el Pei 6.3 23.3 e+ | 32.0 
Service workers, except private household... 8.5 5e7 14.2 1765 15.0 2151 Ae) 54 13.5 16.0 13.5 19.6 
Farm laborers and foremen..cccccccceccccccecs 4.3 h.2 4.3] 12.8 | 12.5 13.1 3 4.2 45 U3.0 f Dick | Wet 
Laborers, except farm and mine..ccessscccces 5.0 72 | 4! 12.9 | 21.2 06 0 1-3 4} 13.9 | 23.2 5 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 





Unemployment 


Table A-12: Unemployed persons, by duration of unemployment 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
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; e 196 Apr. “ y is . 3 5 9 
ute of unemployment aoe el. May P Mar Feb Jan Dec Nov Oct ieke 198 red June 
nr 5,580 | 100.0 | 4.768] 962 | 5,95 | 5,705 |_5,385|_b.sho| 4,032] 3,579] 3,388] 3,788] 027] 4423 
Less than 5 weekS..seseeeseeecees 2,857 | 51.2 | 1,672] 1,600] 1,729] 2,063 | 2,200] 2,107] 1,80] 1,637] 1,655] 1,697] 1,871]2,654 
Less than 1 week..cccccsecccces 63 dak 29 13 8 12 1 17 1 27 28 16 18 86 
Al WaGlewaie sicle'sicleniessicwicineg we via ciata 817} 14.6 420} 366) 515) 500} 09} 558) yr} 21; dhl} 72) 86385) 758 
© fein snenvcexneninssendceKes 853] 15.3 459} 97} 416] Sho] 636) 579) 557) 496} 4838) 522) 550) 777 
© WRB 008 5 exes be dekeecercene 667| 12.0 386} 369) 407} 507} 579; Su1j 459] 366) 387) 392) 481) 635 
Ma neEais sierccdcecnesoanunueasae 458 8.2 378 355 383 505 565 412 366 327 312 295 436} 399 
5B to 14 WeekSecccccccccccccccccce 1,148] 20.6 | 1,181] 1,234] 1,903] 2,018] 1,845] 1,418] 1,20) 949 928] 1,275] 1,311) 954 
ition O) WOON ec ce ceweu es esleewnaea 343 6.1 348 334 371 450 Sok 394 325 Bi! 212 279 532} 283 
Pho dO WEOKEi asec cred cic de couse 502 9.0 503 493 726 958 777 600 522 358 391 64,5 501; 412 
£2 to 14 WHOKSocces veeincccosices 303 5.4 330 4,07 806 610 564 ok 357 260 325 351 278} 259 
15 weekS aNd OVETecccccccccccccce 1,575| 28.2 $1,915] 2,128) 1,862] 1,624] 1,339] 1,015 987 992 805 816 834] 816 
415: £0 BO" WOOMSS s:0:0.5 cs'sincrcis'aecec 647 | 11.6 | 1,008] 1,205} 1,063 950} 696 516] 488] 492 388} 02 418} 20 
27 weeks and OVEL..cceeeeeeeece 926] 16.6 907} 923} 799] 674] 643} 499} 499} Soo] 417} klk 416] 396 
Average duration....esceeececeees 13.9 ” 16.9} 17.5| 15.4] 13.6] 13.0] 12.2] 13.2] 13.8] 12.9] 12.3} 11.8} 10.3 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-13: Unemployed persons, by major occupation group and industry group 
(Persons 14 years of age and over) 
June 1961 May 1961 June 1960 
Occupation and industry Percent Unemployment Percent Unemployment Percent Unemployment 
distribution ratel distribution ratel distribution ratel 
MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
MOREY yw cwae sdaetacienddaMacnsseedeweed vance 100.0 7.5 100.0 6.7 100.0 6.1 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers.....eseee 4. 32 oat 1.6 4.2 2.5 
Parmers and farm managers........+- PEO ECT COLTER CET ox ae Pa mS aa e3 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm..... ed 1.8 2.5 1.6 2.2 1.4 
Clerical aid Witidred Worktr Gi v<c accssneccisncwsweweerins 10.6 5.6 10.2 4.8 9.3 349 
Galea WORMEP Oi cc cab oad aees ade ee We keene muha eeeuweds 3.8 4.5 4.2 4.3 4.3 kel 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerS.cccccccccccece 9.3 5.5 12.4 6.4 8.2 a 
Operatives ahd kindred workers. ..ccccctcsccetesecewawe aed 9.2 ated 10.1 22e8 74 
Private household WOMkeresscsclecccccwecceceseceuscawee a4 7.5 2.5 4.9 3.0 5.6 
Service workers, except private household.......seeeeee 10.5 8.3 9.8 6.8 9.2 6.3 
Fare Yaborers and. LoTreWetc cc ccsnedcccvacasccwoucnewes 2.4 3.6 2.6 4.8 BAS 3.9 
Laborérs, except farm and Binds. .ccccceucccesecsicanes 10.3 12.5 27 14.6 pa Gr 10.7 
No previous wosk Guperlences .cccccccecceccuccseswsswas 21.8 - I3eLk - 23.0 - 
INDUSTRY GROUP 
WI ckanisantecenuseiinencnmaseeeens 100.0 7.5 100.0 6.7 100.0 6.1 
Experienced wage and salary workers wesceeeeeeees 76.1 6.9 84.5 6.7 Th.h 5.5 
Biel CUS Eee gs6 cs cass wicncenkond nee mace elanone wane cess 2.8 6.5 31 8.3 3.5 6.3 
Nonagricultural industries <scdccscecescecsceusuunsiees 73.3 6.9 81.3 6.7 70.9 5.4 
Mining, forestry, and fisherlGss.cc.cccccccseaeseces hae 9.8 1.6 10.4 aes 8.2 
COBSEFUGC ELON cas cast one é deasrccteccucwdvccwanueusases 8.8 1.6 11.9 14.5 7-9 8.4 
Manufactur ings, os os occas svece cecncuanehecaveedeunees 25.3 Tel 30.3 8.1 24.0 5.9 
Pupeble: GO00Ks. odsccsedcedondacenduedecsaccdeeuens 15.1 8.4 18.2 8.9 13.2 5.8 
Prinety metal industriess<«siecsvecascoeccuewaes 2.5 12.2 Bras 12.7 2.0 7.2 
Pabricated metal productssd<ccwieccoccesesvccees 1.8 Ta2 1.8 7.0 ps 5.0 
UR CUS NEES SS oid. 5 cal ha ode er aww aa ee cialaa wale aaa 1.8 6.3 2.5 7.5 2.0 5.1 
MLGGEMcn) (GGULUNOND: coc cc cccccewaneudeavecueere 1.9 6.9 Zaa 7.2 1.8 5.4 
THaNSHOLtALLON Sql pMelibe + ésccccccviccaranccandae 3.4 9.6 4.2 9.8 Bas 6.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......ceceseceees DY 10.5 263 12.0 1.7 7.7 
All other transportation equipment......eeeees 1.8 8.9 1.9 8.0 1 5.6 
Other durable goods industries....sescecccecsere 3.8 8.6 Lu 9.2 3.0 5.6 
NGHOUPSNIG GOONGscccvcckadcccncdenaceeetasecunrad a 10.2 6.9 12.0 Tad 10.8 5.9 
Food’ and kindred products. <<ccccccccscocsecauses 2.5 7.5 24 8.0 2.4 6.1 
Teutile-mlE) praductesc csccsev.dccadeancesseuccsous 23 7.6 1.4 6.8 1.2 5.7 
Apparel and other finished textile products..... 2.8 2s 3.4 22.3 2.9 9.6 
Other nondurable goods industries...cccccceceeee 3.5 4.7 h.2 5.2 4.2 4.7 
Transportation and public utilities...ccccccccccccce Tee 4.9 4.6 4.8 4.4 4.0 
Railroads and railway express..c.ccccccccscccccsce oF 5.5 Bey 7.2 1.2 5.0 
Otter tratisportaciotiessccccteccncscdcccdeccscuaces 2.9 5.9 2.1 6.0 2.0 5.0 
Communication and other public utilities.......... DS 3.8 1.0 2.5 hee 2.6 
Waolkésate <alid) PeUsil trad@s. co ccccwcecusersuceeuges 15.3 bat 16.6 T.2 16.0 6.4 
Pinance, insurance, and real estate.cccccccccccccccs 1.8 3.6 1.6 aa9 1.4 2.4 
SOrVige, LNAUSE PLOWS J ccccleneeceddcveccdeunedouwesewas 4.5 5.9 12.8 4 14.3 4.8 
PrOLeGSalONal GERCL CES 6665s coceecdedeesncesenee wee 4.6 3.6 3.6 fel 4.8 3.2 
AYT other service industries. << cccccccccectcecces 10.0 8.2 9.2 6.8 9.5 6.6 
Publ ie adi piatyatlons «+00 ccetecccenes esaeneadencus aaa 3.5 kaP aan 1.6 2.2 























Ipercent of labor force in each group who were unemployed. 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. 


previous work experience, not shown separately. 


2 Includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, and 


persons 


(See footnote 4, 


with no 
table A-1.) 











Long Term Unemployment 


Table A-14: Persons unemployed 15 weeks and over, by selected characteristics 


(Persons 14 years of age and over) 















































June 1961 May 1961 June 1960 
Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Characteristics Percent unemployed Percent unemployed Percent unemployed 
distribution; in each |distribution| in each |distribution| in each 
group group group 
AGE AND SEX 
WobaL).wcsbekunmasnetasue none beri aiolore Sis aiiers sisiatees 100.0 28.2 100.0 40.2 100.0 18.) 
pian s) 6 OS GR ARE BOONE 05 55505565 55500000 wsehawoneenaioen 65.8 31.4 Tae hh.9 68.7 20.9 
MEAD AU IGREPES os 0n hace veiccwsws ans isn seseaniowes aise 2se 5.8 3.0 20.1 4.0 5.7 
RG v0 EO OREN sins nc sues connh caneeseseenon beens s so0 3.6 14.5 ek 36.8 2.6 6.h 
RO 6 AR SR RERs on 5450 nee ons 00 0e00 ses uns none ese ees ss 9.6 30.9 10.2 45.7 7.2 17.k 
25 tO SA yearsecccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccscccece 11.8 34.1 14.0 Wh.5 8.5 16,3 
35 to 44 yearseccccccccccece sis isie wie wiclvisleiele ccccccceccs 12.0 ho.5 iee3 46.2 2327 30.7 
eg ee eee pibwieniet mee Se ebwewe 2262 49.2 22.4 50.9 Stee 39.8 
65 years and over..esooee oe cccccccccccccce eecccccee ee 4.5 59.2 4.8 69.7 5.5 (1) 
Pemale $14 peers ONG OVET sacs 60s o0.cccnccuesiscccseee see's pisinieis 34.2 23.6 28.8 31.8 3155 14.8 
14 to 19 years.cccccccccccsccccccsccccece eocceee eee ely 6.7 3.4 18.1 3.5 4k 
2O\t6 20 PRBTEisisics ess oe SOAS Sere soe. seaenere oe yeu 23.0 3.8 27.9 6.6 19.7 
25 tO 34 yearBeccccccccccscccccccccs ec ccccvcces occce 6.0 30.0 4.6 30.0 4.9 15.9 
ce nS ee ee ON oe oe ion eoee 8.5 38.2 7.8 43.4 6.1 22.1 
45 years and over...... ET ET PE ee 169 36.1 Gok BLUES. 10.1 26.3 
MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 
DORR sk siop noes soso ures cee erica ae ee 100.0 28.2 100.0 0.2 100,0 18.) 
Nadine NETH AeA: WEL GROROR Es 5105550: 460% 100s woe waeeew ures 38.2 40.8 40.2 46.7 35.8 26.5 
ESDGID so 5 4:0'015 0:6:6:610 101641 e910 01910. 0.6) #)n o's 0 009 9 0) 60 Sea ale wale 20.5 20.3 23.0 40.0 23.4 13.7 
DERE; bce esicw ess nsions sehr eohnseeseeGessaieeeaua ane. y (Pak 46.7 8.0 54.3 9.5 40.4 
Female: Married, husband present. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccce 19.5 3351 16.3 36.7 14.0 19.5 
BINGIC v.56 sasesks suse ae's SuWwisaee Salen awisielee sseieaie eects oe 6.5 10.7 6.3 23.7 9.0 8.7 
Obiee. aosa ce cnaonnesudeseeae ease sake e ious enuae see aes 8.2 3257 6.2 31.8 8.2 23.4 
COLOR AND SEX 
PHEAIs ccd oesko sabes ones sec uaveunese sereee seuss 100.0 28.2 100.0 40.2 100.0 18.4 
BERR is nis.sein dis bis winnie $5 ObG NOG Sesion oasu sw ueiaseieeqeseninese 76.9 ra eel 76.4 38.6 75.7 17.5 
DE T0 5 :6;5:0:0'6 69 sis b:1019 19010 4 16-610 0 410,@\nlbio s 0lne w wie ww leinis pio Piaie einen easier 50.3 29.9 55.4 43.4 52.6 19.8 
PRR RTS ices ccs des ob Sob sss ses sR EG e165 eww asiow sis eto sisie eee 26.5 22.9 21.0 30.0 236k 13.8 
MaRS 665.44 6 oss OA ahd be bbe So bie eso eee eee ane Sia e eR ewes Ze 33.0 23.6 46.2 2h.3 22.5 
BEV i; 1s:e hin1s'4%c)h thio vaio eee eine ls ine eles sib Se ola wiate in eroie Oe wales ere ele 15.4 Sek 15.8 51.4 16.0 25.0 
Pemale. ccccccccccccccccecceccceesccccceccccccees eoesecsece tet 26.9 7.8 38.2 8.3 18.9 
MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
MOG G1 a: ia-0 wis io'b'e 510161) w 015 wie) v 0le bine wie ole la\e's eee isis sinelatte 100.0 28.2 100.0 40.2 100.0 18.) 
Professional, technical, and kindred worker8S...scccceseccsce 2.0 1257 fas 35.2 2.4 10.8 
Farmers and farm managerS..eececcccccsccccescscessecesssvecs oa: (1) < (1) od. (1) 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm......+. ees 2.4 30512 Zee 36.4 3.5 (1) 
Clerical and kindred WOrkers..ccsccccccccccocccccececscsocee pe 30.) 8.3 Seat 10.5 21.4 
Belen OrBPRs 144k s55s0s sore sca sce ee coeuweee cic sw eseawenneohe 4.6 3), .1: he2 40.7 3.9 16.8 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workerS...eccecccssccceesece 23.0 39.3 17.5 56.5 11.6 26.3 
Operatives and kindred workers. ..cscescccccccccsessscceccece Eee 41.2 29.0 43.0 29.6 2h.7 
Private household workers. cccccccccsccccccecccccccccccceccce 2.2 19.2 1.6 25.2 pS 10.5 
Service workers, except private household......seccscscecees 9.4 25.3 8.3 33.8 10.3 20.7 
Farm laborers and foremen.ececcccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 8 9.8 1.6 24.0 1.8 10.3 
Laborers, except farm and mine. .ccccccccccccceccece SCik eS eS 15.9 43. 16.0 50.5 16.6 27.5 
No previous work Experience. .secccccccccercscecssssesssccece 120 Ves 8.8 27.0 Ter 6.2 
INDUSTRY GROUP 
re eT 100.0 28.2 100.0 40.2 100.0 18.) 
Experienced wage and salary workers ...eseceees sc oceteta otvieistawes 90.4 33.5 88.9 42.3 88.4, 21.9 
REED UT TUOE 5: 6 60510 5101510618 0 ia io owls W's 415 oiele'e @ niein'e (6 ie sib a wieie os! 1.4 14.0 2.4 30.7 2. 10.2 
Nonagricultural industries ...ccccccccccece mise ersalecave wieiere ele 89.0 34.3 86.5 42.8 86.4 22.5 
Mining, forestry, and fisheries. .coscecseccescecceccceee 1.5 (1) 2.0 (1) 353 (1) 
RonBiEniOl lps cc0 sess seawe snus see's oe Sane senieee sees 10.8 34.6 15.0 50.7 1.5 27.0 
Manufacturinge.ccoccccccrccccccccccees De diedeenenaseecese 39.5 43.9 35.2 46.7 32.9 25.4 
Durable G00d8..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccscesees 27.5 51.2 2.8 ou.6 20.2 28.3 
Nondurable G00dS..ccccccccccccccccsccccscccececcccccees 13:59 33.0 10.4 34.7 12.7 21.8 
Transportation and public utilities..cccccccccccecsccves 6.0 41.0 7 41.7 7.8 33.2 
Wholesale and retail trade.ccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccs 15.6 28.7 15.6 37.7 15.2 17.5 
Service and finance, insurance, and real estate......ee- 12.9 22.3 11.5 32.0 13.6 15.9 
Public administration. .ceccccccccccccccccccccvcsscccccce 2.8 35.8 2.5 (1) 22 (1) 





Ipercent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 2Includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, and persons with no previous 
work experience, not shown separately. NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. 


(See footnote 4, table A-1.) 








Table A-15: Persons at work, by hours worked, type of industry, and class of worker 

































































June 1961 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
—s = Agriculture Nonagricultural industries 
Wage and| Self- | Unpaid wegen separy a Self- | Unpaid 
= Hours worked Total | Total | salary jemployed| family | Total fotel et *] covern-| employed/ family 
of workers | workers |workers oe ouse~ | nent Other | vorkers |workers 
yed holds 
h Total at work... thousands...... 64,867 | 6,520 2,226 2,784 | 1,509 |58,348 | 51,646] 2,627 | 6,729 | 42,290] 5,998 704 
| Percenteccccccccccccccces 100.0 |. 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100,' 100.01 100.0 | 100.90 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1 to 34 NOUFS.ceccceeecs Sedeanedtes 19.5 | 32.4 40.6 20.5 42.6 18.0 17.6] 65.6 12.4 15.5 19.9 34.6 
1 to 14 NOUTS..cccccccceccvcccece 6.2 8.2 14.0 8.1 0 59 567] 3904 2.9 1 8.4 20 
= 15 to 21 hours.-eeeeee ecccccccces 5.1} 10.6 11.0 5.1 20.2 4k 4.2] 11.6 3.0 3-9 5el 17.4 
22 to 29 hoursesseecseee evnenee ae 3-9 6.6 6.8 343 12.2 3-7 36 8.8 24 35 3.0 11.8 
BO to 34 hourSesecececcceccececes 4.3 7.0 8.8 4.0 10.2 4.0 41 5.8 4.1 4.0 3.4 5.4 
95 to 40 hourSseseecscccceveccscees 47.5] 14.4 15.2 10.7 19.9 51.2 55-1} 18.0 64.1 56.0 20.5 24.8 
95 to 39 Hours..cecececceccsceees 6.7 59 4.5 4.4 10.7 6.8 Tel 5.0 5.8 Tob 3-9 10.0 
ep hOUrSed dic dees vedcecenccendads 40.8 8.5 10.7 6.3 9.2 4h 48.0] 13.0 58.3 48.6 16.6 14.8 
41 hours and OVEreeeeeeccccescccecs 32.9} 53.2 kk 2 68.9 37-5 30.8 27.2} 16.4 23.4 28.6 59.5 40.7 
A1 to 47 hours..ccccccccccccccees 75 5.0 567 4.8 4.6 7.8 7.9 4,1 6.5 8.4 Tel 6.8 
PL PCP ECC CEPT COOLER TCE ae 6.4 4.6 6.0 3.5 4.8 6.6 6.5 3.3 5.0 6.9 Th 5.9 
49 hours and over.ccccccccccccccs 19.0] 43.6 32.5 60.6 28.1 16.4 12.8 9.0 11.9 13.3 45.0 28.0 
49 to S84 hours.ccccccccccccce oe 5.8 TeT Te 8.3 Tel 5.6 5.1 2.7 3.8 5.5 9.9 54 
55 to 59 hoursecseeee ecccccccce 2.4 361 3.6 2.7 2.9 2.4 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 4.5 3-2 
BO to 69 hours. .ccceeee ccccccce 54] 12.5 9.9 16.4 8.9 4.7 34 2el 2.7 3.6 14.8 9-7 
70 hours and over..eeee Peecer ey. 54 | 20.3 11.6 33.2 9.2 3.7 2.2 2.1 3-3 2el 15.8 9.7 
Average hOUrSs+esereeeeeeeee seeeeee 40.9 | 46.2 39.8 54.8 | 39.9] 40.3 39.4) Obeb | 4O.B8 | 4O.l| 47.7 | 41.8 
NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1. ) 
— Table A-16: Employed persons, by type of industry, by full-time or part-time status and reason for part time 
June 1961 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Hours worked, usual status, and |Nonagricultural Hours worked, usual status, Nonagricultural 
reason working part time parienture industries and reason working part time Agriculture| industries 
Totaleccccccccccerceccccccsceccesh 6,671 62,035 Usually work full time—Continued 
Part time for other reasons...... 460 1,872 
With a job but not at workeccccccccccccecs 150 3,668 Own illness.ccccccccccccccccces ko 485 
— AG WoDkcccaccicddtcscuuesocddecseeewesceas 6,520 58, 348 Wacetldtds.«cecteceucceceeunaes 6 418 
41 Hones Gnd GVEPrss<cc ccccevccccceseuaes 3,466 17,920 Had weath@Pcescccccccecensccees 350 317 
O95 te AO Nouteewes ccwecunudendawcudesee 939 29,883 HGRide@ecdsse cand cdececceeuceds - 59 
t to 34 hoursscccsccevccceavecsesesacous 2,114 10,547 All others ccceccccccccccdcccecs 63 592 
Usually work full time on present job: Usually work part time on 
Part time for economic reasons....... fa 1,203 present job: 
Slack work. sccccccccccccccccccces 58 884 For economic reasons!......eeeeee 364 1,953 
Material shortages or repairs.... 3 52 Average hours. .cccccccccccccces 17.2 17.0 
New job startedec<cccccecccesscas 11 198 For other reasons. ..ccccccccccccs 1,218 5,518 
Job terminated. cccccccccccccccccs - 70 
or MIGEECO ROUESec ccccceccecdcccnedeees 21.4 23.9 Average hours for total at work.... 46.2 40.3 




















Iprimarily includes persons who could find only part-time work. NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See foot- 
note 4, table A-1.) 


Table A-17: Wage and salary workers, by full-time or part-time status and major industry group 




















June 1961 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
1 to 34 hours 41 hours and over 
Total Usually work full Usually work part |35 to 49 
Major industry group at time on present job |time on present job) 39 40 41 to a ene 
work|Total| Part time | Part time Por For hours panne Total) 47 hours ren 
for economicj for other] economic other hours aver 
reasons __|_ reasons | reasons | reasons. 
- BGP CGIEGSGisk ccc ctecceces Gugeeedveneeeeed 100.0}40.6 1.9 6.3 15.0 17.4 4.5 | 10.7] 44.2] 5.7] 6.0 | 32.5 
Nonagricultural industries....secece eeecee 100.0] 17.6 2.1 3.2 3.5 8.8 7.1 | 48.0] 27.2] 7.9] 6.5 |12.8 
Conmtrugtions<cccrccecndasveceececasawas 100.0] 18.7 5.0 6.7 4.2 2.8 6.2 | 47.9] 27.2] 9.7] 5.2 | 12.3 
MeNUPaCCUF ING cc hee ccncecenrcus ecccccccee 100.0/10.2 3.2 2.7 1.5 2.8 6.6 | 60.5] 22.7] 7.3] 6.2 | 9.2 
DuSable Gcodlccecccctusccecccccwadesan 100.0] 7.6 24 207 1.2 1.3 3-4 | 67.5] 21.4] 7.3] 6.0 | 8.1 
Nondurable goods..seccceeee senaue eeeee 1100.0/13.3 4.0 2.7 1.9 4.7 [10.4 | 52.0] 2h.4] 7.3] 6.5 | 10.6 
Transportation and public utilities..... |100.0] 8.8 1.5 2.9 1.5 2.9 5.1 | 61.4] 24.7] 7.2] 5.3 | 12.2 
Wholesale and retail trade. .cccscccccece 100.0}21.5 EA 1.9 4.7 13.5 6.5 | 32-6] 39.4] 10.7] 9.5 |19.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 1100.0/12.6 9 2.1 pe | 8.5 19.8 | 44.6] 23.1] 7.2] 2.6 113.3 
Service industelesiccc<ccccccececenceene 100.0 !30.8 53 3.8 6.8 18.9 Te5 | 3507 | 25-9] Tel] 6.0 |12.8 
Educational Sérvlcetsecccceccecccscucs 1100 .0 }25.0 an 9.2 1.4 13.7 |13.3 | 39.5| 22.2] 7.8] 3.1 |11.3 
Other professional services.cessseceee 100.0 118.0 9 3.2 1.0 12.9 7-0 | 49.0] 26.0] 6.6] 6.9 }12.5 
: All other service industries....seccces 00.0]40.9 27 2.4 12.4 2h 4 5-9 | 26.1] 27.2] 7-1] 6.5 13.6 
All othér industrves: scccccecceccecwcees 00.0 |10.7 aa 4y Rel. 4.5 4.2 | 60.9] 24.1] 5.3} 6.0 |12.8 









































NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 








Full or Part-Time Status - 


Table A-18: Persons at work, by full-time or part-time status and major occupation group 


































































































June 1961 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
1 to 34 hours 41 hours and over 
ra Usually work full Usually work part 
‘ wosel time on present jobl/time on present job segs 40 49 aver 
Major occupation group at tine 39 Pteca 41 to 48 |b age 
work | Total £ Part time For For hours Total| 47 h OTS hours 
OF for other] economic other hours Ouns)| iaad 
economic over 
reasons reasons reasons 
reasons Se) ee | | See 
BOUA sickens seta saoe eae cuu eect 100.0} 19.5 250 3.6 3.6 10.3 6 0.8 | 32.9 | _7.5 |_6.4 |19.0 0.9 
Professional, technical, and kindred 

MD DKEPSs<csciouewuawuee cas ccweseaniwe 100.0] 15.1 ff 4.8 1.0 8.6 Tele [L723 13002 | 727 | bob PUSs2 lls 
Farmers and farm managers.......seeee- 100.0} 19.8 4 8.5 ae 10.7 4.5 | 5.9 169.7 | 4.8] 3.4 | 61.5 | 55,3 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

BROCE CAUss 664neschs soe ess os ccs 100.0} 8.0 8 2.5 an Tes! 3.7 |27.1 | 61.2 | 9.3 |] 8.6 |43.3 | 50.1 
Clerical and kindred workers....seeees 100.0] 15.3 mi Zed. ee 1051 12.8 |56.8 } 15.2 6.71 30h | 522-1380 
Salen MOPREREs.<sx00s5s0nssceuedeesanss 100.0} 26.9 1.1 1.8 3.6 20.4 To5 127.3 130.3 1 Gon Tet pe2.2 pae.5 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 

HOPI Ds is a (oie a /o al wierG 0 sto ioieiesio7s m lolotererore 100.0} 10.2] 2.6 355 1.9 2e2 4.6 |53.8 | 31.3 | 9-7 | 7-7 [13.9 | h1.6 
Operatives and kindred workers........ 100.0] 13.6 3 209 3.0 3.4 6.2 [52.2 126.0 | 8.2) 6.9°113.0: | 0.8 
Private household workers...ecessccees 100.0] 63.3 a9 2.8 18.0 0.6 620 ISP Pa) sh 3.3 | 9.4 | 25.8 
Service workers, except private 

HOUNSENOL 6 o:5:0:0:0.010-0:5)060 500006 0bs0we ees 100.0] 2.5 ao 2.0 5.0 16.4 5.7 13722 13206 41 6.3 [2059 | 25. 139.3 
Farm laborers and foremen......s.eeees 100.0} 2.5 1.4 Gs. 9.8 25.2 Ted |b Gol PhOs8 | bot | S35 /308: 15956 
Laborers, except farm and mine.......- 100.0} 32.8 ran 652 10. 11.5 2 (hL. 8 [2ke | 6.9) be8 b 9.5] shez 

NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
Table A-19: Persons at work in nonagricultural industries, by full-time and part-time status and selected characteristics 
June 1961 
(Percent distribution of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Total 1 to 34 hours 
at work Usually work full Usually work part 35 to ce 
Characteristics time on present job |time on present job 40 hours | Average 
(I Total Part time |Part time For For hours on nee 
n thou- ; over 
eee Percent for economic} for other] economic other 
reasons reasons reasons reasons 
AGE AND SEX 
fc) 2 | DRT SAS HT een eee re 58,348 100.0 18.0 2.1 ie BIO, 9.5 51.2 30.8 40.3 
Male. 6<ccne ose aces skeeewenes <oeeseos 38,631 100.0 12.6 2.0 Sek 2.8 4.7 50.2 37.2 42.7 
1S to AY PEAR Se iG scsa esses teeves ees 1,529 100.0 7.8 neo 156 20.7 50.4 a5 a4. 10.1 20.1 
18 20128 ORI Sss.<55oy se anise ses eave oes 4,677 100.0 17.5 3e3 3.2 4.9 6.1 50.4 32.1 40.3 
D5 LOOM PEAT Sie cisceauiabionsaw cee 8,603 | 100.0 Wed 1.4 3.3 1.5 ial S2.2 | hock | ub.s 

B5 to 44 yearSecsseececcseeeecceeeee 9,381 | 100.0 6.5 2.0 2.6 le at 52.4 | 41.0 | bh.8 

45 to 64 years..sseeeeeceeeseeeeere 12,946 | 100.0 8.8 1.9 3.4 ne, 1.6 53.0 | 38.2 | Ub.2 

OS years ‘and OVERis 66465:5.056 56000005 1,496 100.0 34.8 ae. 3.6 3.3 26.7 36.0 29.1 36.4 
BRNBIE sccca:bsncaGssesdoues aca auisiv cee ee 19,718 100.0 28.8 a5 3.4 lean 18.7 Sook 18.1 35.6 

1 sD ORrss secs sess see eeseeeas 969 100.0 75.5 1.8 6 Lies 55.8 py ee (ae 19.3 
1640 CU searssss 650 basse enenary cess 3,257 100.0 21.6 2.5 2.9 4.6 11.6 6.3 14.0 36.4 
BE to Bb Peers ss0ss soso cause sen wece 3,404 100.0 25.0 2.0 362 at L762 58.7 16.3 36.3 
GB ome Retsiass sane es aaenses eae es 4,428 100.0 27.6 2.) 4.0 3.5 nly arg Shel Le? 36.2 
6. to BR gROT Sac ccwwwee saa ee eos aacine 6,881 100.0 26.2 2.5 309 4.0 15.8 51.5 22.2 310 
65 Sears Bhd OEP 5coces ess 44s see 779 100.0 45.6 3 YN oe 40.6 3.0 20.5 33.0 

MARITAL STATUS AND SEX 
Maetes GiB is oa. ibao e410 a ois es see aslo were 6,692 100.0 S15 et 362 9.0 16.6 dh? CB Py | 35.3 
Married, wife present....ceceeee 30,024 100.0 8.2 NERY 4 slaak 1.4 2.0 61.3 0.5 ren 
Dthets0.csceesetn ne aeameseueee 1,935 ||| 300.0 | 126.3 2.9 Bis 4.0 6.1 52.5 | 32.2 | 41.0 
Pemetet Sinsle, c..cun.ensanwaseiteusiens 4,972 100.0 29.1 252 2.7 6.7 17.6 56.7 14.1 33.9 
Married, husband present...... 10,548 100.0 30.4 2.4 3.7 2.9 eked: 52.1 17.8 35.5 
OS Se re 4,197 | 100.0 | 2.9 2.1 3.4 5.4 14.0 51.5 | 23.6 | 37.7 

COLOR AND SEX 

WELCEs4 on sco Se uaes soar eens sae ene 52,647 100.0 a 4 1.9 plere Pa 9.5 51.2 31.5 0.6 
oy ea Ce ee eee eo 35,275 100.0 1250 1.8 3.0 2.4 4.8 49.8 38.2 13.0 
PERRO bck piwsaseeebews.s-+eeseeawe eens 17,372 100.0 27.8 2.2 Be3 335 19.0 Su.1 18.1 | 35.8 
NORMALE. oes se sen echemwis sees ante 5.702 100.0 2535 3.1 4.1 9.2 gon 5lo3 23.1 37.0 
MUO swaceatuseseposusaww encase e banieces 3,356 100.0 18.5 3.5 h.2 7.0 300. 54.9 26.6 39.3 
FbNelf..su.ssuskus seas seeneeabupaneicens 2,346 100.0 35.9 2.6 4.1 12.5 16.7 46.0 18.1 33.8 



































NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning 1960. (See footnote 4, table A-1.) 
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Historical Industry Employment 


Table B-1: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
1919 to date 


(In thousands) 











Finance, 
Contract Transportation Wholesale and/insurance,| Service and | _ 
Year and month TOTAL Mining eOnaeeiaeian Manufacturing and padlic retail trade | and real |miscellaneous| Covermment 
utilities aataka 

26 , 829 1,124 1,021 10,534 3,711 4,664 1,050 2,054 2,671 

27,088 1,230 848 10,534 3,998 4,523 1,110 2,12 2,603 

2h 5125 953 1,012 8,132 3,459 4,754 1,097 2,187 2,531 

25,569. geo 1,185 8, 986 3,505 5,08) 1,079 2,268 2,542 

28,128 1,203 1,229 10,155 3,882 5, 49k 1,123 2,431 2,611 

27,770 1,092 1,321 9,523 3, 806 5,626 1,163 2,516 2,723 

28,505 1,080 1,446 9,7 3, 82h 5,810 1,166 2,591 2,802 

29,539 | 1,176 1,555 9,997 3,940 6,033 1,235 2,755 2,848 

29,691 1,105 1,608 9,839 3,891 6,165 1,295 2,871 2,917 

29,710 1,041 1,606 9,786 3,822 6,137 1,360 2,962 2,996 

31,041 1,078 1,497 10,534 3,907 6,401 1,431 3,127 3,066 

29,143 1,000 1,372 9,401 3,675 6,064 1,398 3,08) 3,149 

26, 383 864 1,214 8,021 3,243 5,531 1,333 2,913 3,264 

23,377 722 970 6,797 2,804 4,907 1,270 2,682 3,22 

23, 735 809 7,258 2,659 4,999 1,225 2,614 3,167 

25,699 874 862 8,346 2,736 5,552 1,247 2,78) 3,298 

2792 888 g12 8,907 2,771 5,692 1,262 2,883 3,477 

28, 802 937 1,145 9,653 2,956 6,076 1,313 3,060 3,662 

30,718 1,006 1,112 10,606 3,114 6,543 1,355 3,233 3,749 

28,902 882 1,055 9,253 2,8h0 6,53 1,347 3,196 3,876 

30,311 845 1,150 10,078 2,912 6,612 1,399 3,321 3,995 

32,058 916 1,294 10,780 3,013 6,940 1,436 3,477 4,202 

36,220 947 1,790 12,974 3,248 7,416 1,480 3,705 4,660 

39,779 983 2,170 15,051 3,433 7,333 1,469 3,857 5,483 

42,106 O17 1,567 17,381 3,619 7,189 1,435 3,919 6,080 

41,534 883 1,094 17,111 3,798 7,260 1,409 3, 93%: 6,043 

40,037 » 826 1,132 15,302 3,872 7,522 1,428 4,011 5, uh 

41,287 852 1,661 14,461 4,023 8,602 1,619 4 a7 5,595 

43,462 943 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,672 4,783 5,474 

My bbs 982 2,169 15,321 41h 9,519 1,741 4,925 5,650 

43,315 918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9,513 1,765 4,972 5,856 

4h 738 889 2,333 14,967 3,977 9,645 1,824 5,077 6,026 

47,347 916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 5,264 6,389 

48,303 885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,281 1,967 5,412 6,609 

49,681 852 2,622 17,238 4,227 10,527 2,038 5,538 6,645 

HOCr 48,431 TTT 2,593 15,995 4,009 10,520 2,122 5,66) 6,751 

EO ics cvswiecwas 50,056 TTT 2,759 16,563 4,062 10,846 2,219 5,916 6,914 
WG cesicsccce ets 51,766 807 2,929 16,903 4,161 11,221 2,308 6,160 7207 
ROT alae aciecrsisiviees 52,162 809 2,808 16,782 4,151 11,302 2,348 6,336 7,626 
DBO ccineciees ceases 50,543 721 2,648 15,468 3,903 11,141 2,374 6,395 7,893 
1959 * seeeeceeeee | 51,975 676 2,767 16,168 3,902 11,385 2,425 6,525 8,127 
1959 2 seveeeeeees | 50° 505 677 2,788 16,199 3,921 11,439 2,433 6,558 8,190 
NE Sustains 53,137 665 2,795 16,369 3,921 11,698 2,404 6,673 8,522 
1960: Tues cee cec 53,560 683 3,002 16,461 3,962 11,693 2,505 6,780 8,474 
DUE secceee 53,184 657 3,125 16,296 3,959 11,648 2,539 6,751 8,209 
August... 53,320 674 3,157 16,429 3,941 11,649 2,545 6,721 8,204 
September.. 53,743 665 3,095 16,538 3,927 11,722 2,52h 6,734 8,538 
October.... 53,631 657 3,031 16,341 3,909 11,799 2,510 6,734 8,650 
November... 53,370 648 2,870 16,156 3,887 11,900 2,508 6,701 8,700 
December... 53,547 642 2,573 15,863 3,862 12,465 2,513 6,648 8,981 
1961: January.... 51,661 630 2,404 15,608 3,781 11,518 2,498 6,551 8,671 
February... 51,314 621 2,283 15,501 3,777 11,332 2,502 6,561 8,737 
March. oeeee 51,621 623 2,433 15,52h 3,767 11,391 2,515 6,600 8,768 

Aprile ccace 52,073 624 2,638 15,564 3,775 12,444 2,528 6,714 8,786 
Ye ceccces 52,617 632 2,827 15,743 3,788 11,496 2,536 6,784 8,811 

TUNE ee eeee 53,254 637 3,048 15,991 3,629 11,580 2,565 6,818 8,786 
































a Data relate to the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 

Data for this line and 1960 forward relate to the United States including Alaska and Hawaii. 
) Preliminary. 

NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Table B-2: Employees in nonagriculteral establishments, by industry 


(In thousands) 





All employees 


Production workers! 












































Industry Jane May Apr. June Mey June May Apr. June 
1961 1961 1961 1960 1960__}_1961 1961 1961 1960 _ 
Ms cshwesendippoeteusncakeescneoenenees 23,004 | 52,379 151,843 153,309 |52,957 - = — = 
Rik sues ooeosesuccdenseeecussueaneees 635 630 623 681 6717 - 489 482 534 
PETAL OMIMNNES oss de oesenuswceesesews 5G 87.9 87.1 85.5 96.7 96.1 - 71.9 69.8 80.4 
Risen a RAN igo sis sa 0100 0 nie 10's tose ss is were eleva oe - 28.3 271 35-3 3543 - 23.7 22.4 30.5 
Conver MIMEDE, 6605400000000 ss.0400000 - 31.3 30.6 31.9 31.3 - 25.8 25.0 26.0 
Lead and zinc mining..... énisin bee sin omie's - 9.9 10.2 11.4 11.9 ~ 8.2 8.1 9.1 
ANTORACITE MUMIMBS i505 560500000550 cvcccaie - 8.7 9.2 11.8 12.2 a Te7 8.1 10.0 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINING.....cceeeececvees 135.6 136.4 136.1 164.2 167.2 = 119.4 118.9 hh .3 
CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRODUOTODDs 65 ons oasseseeeneeasussons ox - 286.9 284.7 291.6 286.2 - 197.6 195.6 202.9 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract services)....cseeeseee - 168.4 168.5 UT 120 174.2 - 95.5 95.4 103.2 
NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING........ 113.1 nish bead 107.9 116.8 115.7 - 92.1 88.8 96.4 
CONTRACT GONSTRUCTION, 0.0050 cscccvesccceees 3,023 2,804 2,617 2,977 2,830 ~ 2,376 2,204 2,558 
NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION..............04. = 583 508 643 594 - 497 429 558 
Highway and street construction........ - 279.6 230.7 315.0 284.2 - 252.5 204.2 286.7 
Other nonbuilding construction......... - 303.2 277-2 328.1 310.1 - hk & 224.5 271.0 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION...........ceeeeeees - 2,221 2,109 2,334 2,236 - 1,879 1,775 2,000 
SENERAL CONTRACTORS » 5. oisccsicccasiscesece - 750.5 703.1 816.8 774.2 = 645 24 600.5 714.7 
SPECIAL=TRADE COMTRACTORS......-eeeeeeee - 1,470.8 | 1,406.1 | 1,517.6 | 1,461.9 = 1,233.5 | 1,174.1 | 1,285.4 
PIUEDING and Reat@ngs 002.6 ss1000.9ss500 01 - 303.6 298.5 3123 304.2 - 2h6.9 241.5 253-4 
Painting and decorating...csccccccccece ~ 227.9 214.7 234.2 222.0 = 204.6 191.9 212-7 
Biectr toe lor Ksiss05550500e sean awee sce - 176.7 17358 187.9 176.5 = 138.4 135.5 149.6 
Other special-trade contractors.....se. - 762.6 719.6 784.2 759.2 - 643.6 605.2 669.7 
ATG MING 5551050 swe neck wasew nen snirts N5,952 15,713 [15,536 16,422 6,348 11,846 1,636 1,463 he,332 
DURES 5 os icdiss bs Swis see ielee eowbuere 9,152 9,028 8,865 9,504 9,516 6,695 16,585 6,429 7,056 
NONDURABLE GOODS..........cccccccccccceee 6,800 | 6,685 |6,671 |6,918 | 6,832 5,151 |5,051 |5,034  |5,276 
Durable Goods 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES......-ceeeeeeeees 153.4] 153.3] 152.4] 149.6] 149.4 73.0 73.9 72.5 72 04 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS...........ceeeeee 650.6 613.5 585.4 685.9 660.7 584.6] 547.7 519.3 617.4 
Logging camps and contractors....eesseees - 101.7 86.6 126.1 108.5 = 94.8 80.0 118.6 
Sawmills and planing mills......sceseeees - 289.1 280.7 324.8 318.1 - 261.1 252.5 296.0 
Millwork, plywood, prefabricated 
structural wood products....ccccccsccces - 127.9 124.2 133.0 132.7 107.5 103.9 112.0 
NOGHOD GORERIMBERS 165.4% )0 o.5's5'00:0:0o5e0e sess - 40.5 39.7 4h 8 4h 8 37.0 3549 8 
Miscellaneous wood products....eseccecees - 54.3 54.2 57.2 56.6 = 47.3 47.0 50.0 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES. 20000502 000sccscces 373-6 367.8 368.4 391.0 388.3 309-7} 304.3 305.0 326.7 
HOUBENGL A: TUPRIGUPE,  s.o:6'0 0s 0 00.00% se ecces - 266.3 268.3 279.9 279.5 oa 227 23 229.3 240.4 
Office, public-building, and profes- 
SAOMAL CUPMITULSs 0 0.0:0.0.0 000004 5000s es eee - 46.0 46.0 49.4 48.3 = 353 35-6 38.8 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
Lixtures. ccccccccccccvccvccccsscccccccce ~ 33.2 32.3 S76k 3567 = 24.4 23.4 28.1 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 
Purniture: and: LISCUPOBs 2 o00c sie cesicec see - 22.3 21.8 2h.6 24.8 = 173 16.7 19.4 
STOWE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS.........-- 535.8 525.2 515.9 562.6 558.1 429.7 419.4 h10.4 456.1 
PLGE BIREGs 5 cca pee shew ssaoeseaneecceee ~ 2725 26.4 30.5 30.8 e 23.3 22.2 26.2 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... - 104.7 103.4 109.8 106.9 = 88.0 86.5 93.2 
Glass products made of purchased glass... - 15.9 16.7 16.5 16.8 = 12.7 12.6 13.6 
Cement, hydraulic..cccccccccccccccccccccs - 39.0 38.2 43.0 ho. - 31.6 30.7 35.3 
Structural clay products... .ccccccscccccces ~ 68.6 67.0 507 76.0 = 58.4 57.2 65.8 
Pottery and related products......eeseeee - 43.2 43.3 49.1 48.8 - 36.5 36.5 4e.2 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... - 112.9 | 120.6 | 120.0 | 118.5 = 88.6 86.2 95.0 
Cut-stone and stone products..cccocccsees - 17.8 1757 18.4 18.1 - 15.4 15.2 15.8 
Misc. nonmetallic mineral products....... ~ 95.6 93.6 99.6 100.1 - 64.9 63.3 69.0 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data 


for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry-Continued 







































































SS All_ employees Production workers! 
Industry June May Apr. June Mey dune | May Apr. June May 
1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 
Durable Goods—Continued 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES....-..0scceeeeee 1,128.0 |1,096.2 |1,063.8 }1,203.1 {1,224.9 | 898.3 | 877.3 | 844.9 | 970.3 | 992.6 
last furnaces, steel works, and 
Nee ait oud tas ataaacs ; 519.7 | 499.9 | 560.0 | 606.5 : pel 398.4 | 468.9 veoe3 
From and steel foundries... sc<ceccceceess a 205.0 200.3 226.8 222.5 iv 172. 167.7 193.1 Ale) 
imary smelti d refining of ? ; 
perise ncloep> eure iaii At ae , 5303} 528) 59.2] 586) _ W1.0 | 40.7 | 46.6 | 46.1 
Sacer smelti d refining of ; : p 
prakcnelaingcin heietene aan n.5| 1.3} 1.9] 122 | Beh 8.2 8.6 8.9 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of | : | 
n wa MRUML Bis caso cceanans vaveclces | 110.7 109.0 113.5 112.2 83.1 oo | 85.2 — 
Nonferrous fouUNEFles. scccccccsvccsececes = 56.3 54.9 61.6 lel i — ig aes Fig 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries.. - 13967 135-6 150.1 151-9 - | 108.7 10% | Te 907 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS.............45. 1,037.1 — ae — yr 796.6 bo = | er. “7 
Tin cans and other tinware....ecccccccces = . ° ° vee . ? eka %; ae 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware....... ~ 127.3 120.7 | 132.2 133.0 - 99-5 9207 } 103.8 104.14 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and : P 2 an 
uate ae Seco cececccncccdeces ~ 109.1 106.6 | 115-9 116.0 = _ oe | Pe Pome 
Fabricated structural metal products.... - 27629 27467 | 293.1 287-7 > i 193 | 1 2.8 192. 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving.. 2 223.2 214.1 23643 23005 - 100.5 171-9 | 926 9209 
se Gere Ae AT eaTE a a 45.6 45.5 49.1 48,1 _ 2.8 He7 | | (379 3720 
Lighting fixtures. .cccccccccccccccccccecs Bs 7h ne 9 45.2 45.9 
Fabricated wire products..ccccccccescese - 2207 ana ae aus 3 . as | 108, 109.5 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products. - 131.7 12946 139-5 139-9 - 102. 99-0 | “9 : 
578.h | 560 26 |1,080.7 |1,154.1 [1,159.3 
RY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)«ccccececcee 1,579-2 | 1,579.0 | 1,578.4 | 1,658.6 | 1,660.9 [1,079.8 {1,082.6 |1,080.7 1,154 215 
greene a turbines...seece i ee Neca - : 97.8 ; 97-5 101.3 103.2 ~ 591 91 62.9 — 
gricultural machinery and tractors..... = 153.1 156.0 148.6 14963 i oy "ack | “tah ye 
construction and mining machinery....... 114.2 113.4 127.6 1H-3 TTe 766 | zs “6 Bin 
Metalworking machinery. .<ccscccceccecese - 239.0 2b 264.68 26365 171-7 1770 | 1956 907 
pecial-industry machinery (except , - 
metalworking machinery)..cccccccccccece - 173.0 171.4 178.0 17605 7s a sory Br a 
one industrial machinery....ccccecee - 213.8 211.7 | gh 2.1 _. Lge } 92.9 92.3 
ff and store machines and devices... - 142.7 143.1 | — 13649 “aa vas | 143.0 146.9 
e-industry and household machines. - 185.2 184.1} 192. 196.5 | FA ° 18 - 200.1 198. 3 
Ai llaneous machinery parts.......eee. = 260.2 256.8 274.3 27246 - | 109-2 del i i 
; . | =e . er. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. .....ceccccecccccees 1, 300.1} 1,296.0 | 1,285.2 | 1,297.0 | 1,269.6 | 834.8) 834.7 | 826.5 | 858.7 | 655-2 
Electrical generating, transmission, j } | | eh 
tribution, and industrial apparatus. 2 407.6 404.9 | 413.6 414.6 269.44 es | = — 
Pak Wp b ANGER. << x a sare aclewecia ease ~ 37.8 37-5 393 38.9 27.8 | OTe | 0" — 
Insulated wire and Cable...ccccccccccces - 26.3 28.0 28.5 26.6 - 19.6 | oe a = 
1 rical equipment for vehicles....... = 66.8 6367 71.3 709 = ae | LW 25h 25:8 
bl AMtiaig: ca qccraia’s wre: © wale ale wieteib are elas - 25.8 26.0 29-1 2905 22.2 22.4 : Delt 408.8 
communication equipment...ceccsccccccces = 684.67 678.2 66567 658.0 a 411.2 a | — e 
Miscellaneous electrical products....... - 4720 46.9 49.5 48.9 33.8 | 33¢ | 36-2 33- 
| 
8.4 {1,127.2 {1,173.6 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT.......cceeeeeeee 1,561.1] 1,539+5 | 1,496.6 | 1,607.9 | 1,652.8 | 1,076.9)/1,055-3 |1,01 , si f3ef 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......seeee - | 704.3 657.8 784.27 785.0 - 539-3 | 49965 614.9 a ap 
BI VCEALY ANG Pares< «cc dacivian cea eeleamaced ~ | 640.2 643.5 618.1 658.3 - 360.8 | 363-6 W765 368. 
REPOSAL Ci cweinc ese dgieecewee ee cis ecaces - 362.2 363.9 371.2 381.4 - 200.3 202.3 214.2 — 
Aircraft engines and parts. «<<ceccceces = 141.4 141.5 114.9 138.7 - 83.1 8345 58.4 7 
Aircraft propellers and parts.....eeees - 12.4 12.7 8.3 14.1 ° Tel | fo3 _eeT 7 
Other aircraft parts and equipment..... - 124.2 125.4 123-7 124.1 = 103 | 1005 [202 Ly 
Ship and boat building and repairing.... ~ 141.4 141.6 134.0 137.4 | 117-3 | 12768 | tg — 
Ship building and repairing......cceeee - 120.9 120.5 110.9 112.3 | 100.0 | 99 «3 | 91.4 93.0 
Boat building and repairing.......eeeee - 20.5 21.1 23-1 25e1 | 17-3 | 17-9 19-7 21.7 
Railroad equipmentsc. cssccccaseencienccns - ALD 4h 60.8 61.6 He5 | D9 4546 4607 
Other transportation equipment..c.secsoee - 9.5 93 10.3 10.5 Tod | 72 Sel 8.4 
} } 
INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS......... 340.9] 337-6] 33502] 35268} 351-3} 215.2) A121 | 210.0 | 227.5 | 227.7 
Laboratory, scientific, and engineering | | ! | 
EMS UPUMNGN Us ciara'co-s'é.0 ares < wale oaceciae eles ae - 63.8 64.3 65.9 66.0 33-6 H2 3567 35.8 
Mechanical measuring and controlling | ! - r 
SCM aicaweauiancencakueereteks 98.6| 97.4] 101.0] 100.2 63.0} 621, 66.2} 664 
Optical instruments and lenses.........- = 17.8 17-7 18.5 | 18.4 11.8 | 11.6 | 12.7 12.7 
Surgical, medical, and dental | 
iis Gmuniay beet «cies 0s Aare cise re ree eects s 4.5 45 45.8 | 45.1 2906; 2966, Web! W.2 
OPRtHaLBKG: GOO0Si a «to cceceseacuesdacueee - 24.7 O44 27-2 27-6 = 19.0 18.8 | 21.3) 21.5 
Photographic apparatus....sceccccccccces ~ 63-2 6302 65-9 6565 3567 3546 | 3.7 38.7 
Watches Ona ClOGES< <cccwcscccwcnssdwaees ~ 25.20 23-7 28.5 28.5 1904 | 18.1 | 22.5 | 22.4 








See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 








Current Industry Employment 


Table B-2: Employees in nonagriculteral establishments, by indastry—Continued 


(In thousands) 

















All_employees Production workers! ie tl 
Industry June May Apr. June May June May Apr. June Vay 
1961 1961__}_1961 1960 1960 1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 
Durable Goods—Continued 
WISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES...) 501.9] 493-9] 482.9] 508.9] 498.7] 396.8] 390-1] 379-4] 405.2] 397.3 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... - 43.5 43.9 45.8 45.7 - 34.6 He7 36.5 36.3 
Musical instruments and parts........... - 17.6 17.€ 18.6 18.6 = 14.3 14.3 15.2 15.3 
Toys and sporting g00ds.....sseeeeeececs - 9705 911 98.6 9302 = 82.2: 74.8 83.5 78.5 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies... = 31.7 31.4 31.8 31.6 = 23.0 22.8 23.8 23.6 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions....... - 53-5 52.6 5967 58.1 = 42.1 41.4 47.8 46.8 
Pabricated plastics products.....ssssseee - 94.49 92.8 95.6 94.8 = 71305 Ted 74.8 74.2 
Other manufacturing industries.......ee. - 155.2 153.5 158.8 156.7 = 121.5 120.0 123.6 122.6 
Nondurable Goods 
FOOD AND KINORED PRODUCTS..... ‘eaebaiaianaiel 1,454.0 | 1,398.9] 1,390.0] 1,469.2] 1,414.9] 999.3] 948.2] 941.6]1,015.4] 967.4 
Meat products. .ccccccccccccccccccccccces - 297-1 292.2 303-4 297-2 - 23567 231.1 241.8] 235.7 
Dairy products....seeees semis esbisielee eee - 94.9 93.0 102.0 97.8 = 63.2 61.8 70.3 a 
Canning and preserving....ssccccsceccece = 189.3 190.8 207-7 184.7 - 153.2 155.4 173.1 150.8 
Grain-=mill products. .cccccccccccscccsces = 108.6] 107.7 110.2 108.9 = 74.8 et 76.6 7520 
Bakery products...... ieeeees Sieisineeien . 284.2] 282.8] 290.8] 286.1 = 158.9] 157-5] 164.41) 160.9 
Bear eck aches sus suns sensaesbeouccoa se = 24.6 26.1 25.8 251 es 19.2 20.7 20.4 19.8 
Confectionery and related products...... = 64.6 657 70.0 6925 - 50.6 51-3 5503 54.8 
BEVORSGORs 0/6 65:005000050506 bis Gieaielewinaioeress = 204.0 202.3 220.2 211.1 = 104.9 104.4 117.9 112.2 
Miscellaneous food products.....ssseee+s - 131.6 129.4 139.1 134.5 - 87.7 85-7 9526 91.5 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES..........eeeeeeeeees 7305 7303 TH alt 77-8 7865 6305 6365 Oh 67.9 68.3 
Cigarettes.......0. beniseareas peut seuwinn - 37-3 37-1 38.2 37-7 = 32.1 31.9 33.1 32.5 
CISEr8....< 600 Sawer ebaneaeeeoeu un ssicsae = 2267 22.6 2504 2505 fs 21.1 21.0 23-8 2307 
WobROOO ANA ONUCLs 6 50s000508060000% ee = 509 509 6.3 6.2 = 4.9 4.9 502 542 
Tobacco stemming and redrying........0+. =, Toh 8.8 79 9el = 54 6.6 5.8 6.9 
TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS........eeseeeeeeees 92567] 9151] 907-7] 961-7] 956.3] 832.4) 623.0] 814.0] 866.7] 862.9 
Scouring and combing plants.......ceeeee - arn) 5.0 505 54 - 4.7 45 5.0 4.9 
Yarn and thread mills...cccccccccccccces - 99.5 98.5 106.5 105.7 - 91.5 90.3 97-7 97-6 
Broad-woven fabric mills....csesccseseece - 370.0 369.5 393.7 392.9 - 341.7 340.9 304.7 364.7 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares.......s... = 28.0 2709 29.5 29.3 a 24.5 24.2 25.9 2526 
Knitting mills....... Suiieeabiosuibiee esse sa = 220.5 216.7 225.5 221.6 = 199.6 195.8 204.6 200.7 
Dyeing and finishing hiditiiisicésaaesax = 86.8 86.9 90.1 89.9 = 7409 THe TTe7 T1oT 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.... - 41.7 41.2 4h. ,0 44.9 - Hed 3367 36.4 37-2 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)....... - 8.7 8.2 10.1 10.1 - Ted 720 8.9 8.9 
Miscellaneous textile goods........+0- Sa * 54.8 53.8 56.8 5665 = KY 2 43.1 45.8 45.6 
APPAREL AMD OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS... .ceecccccceccecs eccccccccccee | 1,180, 3] 1,163.1 | 1,168.7 _ 9 |1,207.9 } 1,050.5 J1,036.3 }1,041.2 |1,085.3 [1,079.1 
Men's and boys' waite and coats.....eeee. - 107.0 105.8 6.4 115.0 - 95.9 94.1 104.7 103.5 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 
clothing....... babnuaaisenssen Raleeu ess - 342.3 340.5 35726 35307 - 310.6 308.5 326.0 322.9 
WOMENS “OULBPWBEEs <:0:656:655:6.0;6 05106 sissies = 318.7 331.0 329.0 328.1 - 285.5 297-3 293.9 293.0 
Women's, children's under pbb esa, = 112.6 113.3 118.6 118.4 - 100.0 100.9 105.2 105.5 
Millinery..... ec cccvccccccccccccccccccs - 12.5 15.6 13.1 14.9 - 10.7 13.7 11.63 13.0 
Children's outerwear...sscccsscees sraeisias < 70.5 66.7 7506 7302 - 63-6 59.9 679 6565 
Par BOCES 66 66:0:0: eialav steve \piais alee eininie sie oe = 6.7 5.8 To 6.9 = 5.3 ek 5.6 5.2 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... - 572 57-2 61.7 59.6 - 51.0 51.0 5567 53.8 
Other fabricated textile products....... - 135.6 132.8 136.8 138.1 - 113.7 124 115.0 116.7 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS............. wee] 55700] S474 | 545.8 | 567.0 | 562.7) 443.4) 4ohek | 432.9 | 452.8 | bh9.2 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills....... - 268.7 268.1 278.3 274 oh - 216.8 216.3 22567 222.8 
Paperboard containers and boxes......... = 145.8 144.8 152.6 151.7 - 115.8 17 122.0 121.5 
Other paper and allied products......... - 132.9 132.9 136.1 136.6 - 101.8 101.9 104.1 104.9 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED “ 
INDUSTRIES..... awe pubes sche cisecsiis es 896.4} 891.8 | 893.8 | 892.0 | 885.9 571.2 | 568.4 568.4 571.9 | 566.8 
Newspapers......+.. paso ne menue aiate mie aiels - 330.4 330.0 331.4 329.4 ~ 164.5 164.0 165.0 164.0 
Periodicals........ alee Nulsaw een na veleiele = 64.0 64.8 62.3 62.7 = 271 2723 26.8 27.0 
Books...... OAS cients Sorc eeeeS ee. ~ 65-2 64.9 62.3 62.2 - 39-7 38.7 37-5 3764 
Commercial printing.....seesees provers wos = 227.8 228.5 229 24 22723 - 182.7 182.8 184.5 182.5 
LECHOBPAphODB sic ssvioicwa wees cloudiness S 68.3 69.0 68.6 68.4 2 51.9 52.5 52.0 51.8 
Greeting cards........ Dieisie sere Sele wisiewisiers - 21.1 20.6 22.6 20.6 = 14.4 14.0 16.6 14.6 
Bookbinding ana related industries...... - 46.9 47.3 48.4 48,0 ~ 3667 36.9 38.0 3767 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
id Re EE ee we - 68.1 68.7 67.0 67.3 - 51.4 52.2 51.5 51.8 
































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Current Industry aualolkobduitstal 


Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry-Continued 


(In thousands ) 





All employees 


Production workers! 








Industry June Mey 
1961 1961 
Nondurable Goods-—-Continued 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS.......... 883.6 881.4 
Industrial inorganic chemicals........ = 103.5 
Industrial organic chemicals.......... = 342.8 
Drugs and MEGICINES. eccccsscccccccecee - 103.2 
Soap, cleaning and polishing prepa- 

SEULONRE 6cscvcucddevernwasacenneaaeios ~ 54.9 
Paints, pigments, and fillers......... - 76.3 
Gum and wood chemicals...eccecccececes = 7.5 
Waetilizeesecwivecscveweccedseeevnesne = 44 3 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats.... = 36.9 
Miscellaneous chemicals....ccececccees ~ 112.0 

PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL......... 221.0 218.3 
Petroleum Lelislees< wok qncacensioavecas = 174.9 
Coke, other petroleum and coal 

PROGUCESs 0% cs ccccccecacececccceccsces = 43.4 

RUMBGW PROUUChGe ces o0e ccc cwcccedanuoeee 248.8 243.5 
Bires atid) Inner CODES. 6 scccc ccc wcwce ce = 94.0 
RUDUED LOOUNESMe ncccccrctcceteeseneses = 23.4 
Other rublier products... ..csiccceccccs - 126.1 

LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS..........- 359-5) 352.2 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. - 33.0 
Industrial leather belting and packing. - 4.5 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings... - 19.8 
Footwear (except rubber).....cecceeees - 237.4 
BUGGWdAWsccd cee aces cueesaeeceorou sens = 14.7 
Handbags and small leather goods...... - 27.9 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods. - 14.9 

TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES...... 3,809 | 3,769 
TRANGEURTAU MONS o icwacascccccecescececws 2,478 2,443 

Interstate rat PrGddSe sc cscc ccs ecwewnes - 819.6 

Clase I rallroadsic..ccccccwenceunces - 713.4 

Local railways and bus lines...cceccccce - 88.4 

Trucking and warehousing......sseceoees - 855.5 

Other transportation and services...... - 679.3 
Bus lines, except local.....cccccccces - 41.0 
Air transportation (common carrier)... - 150.7 
Pipe-line transportation (except 
WGGGPME GER lorccccrcesceacenacdensads - 23.7 

GCOMMNIM IGA NONec oo ccnce cncacerencneuee nae 729 729 

WOLGUNGUE as .c.s Caste kee Cewna re cee cewaeas - 693.2 

TELE Graphic cc ccccccscccesrsecsssccccsese ~ 35.3 
OUHER PUBLIC URILETIES......0 806s cece ccces 602 597 

Gas and electric utilities..cccccccocce - 573-1 
Electric light and power utilities.... - 252.0 
Ce UGLTAGles. cpa ucesaneveseeseewae ase - 152.7 
Electric light and gas utilities 
WORGITIEDe carncd ecient cece nudeccaetaunee = 168.4 

Local utilities, not elsewhere 
GEEEGLLIOCs cpacitiscceucaueadeecedvodeunee < 23.6 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE..............- 11,524 11,440 
WROEESALE TRADES <cs cecscernvavccisowenees 3,101 | 3,086 

Wholesalers, full-service and limited- 

EUNCULON Gs 2 cc cearcn caeee wuald conc eeeeewe = 1,827.2 
AUS OUCUEV O's srsie tie osternieencelnaa saawe swad = 140.5 
Groceries, food specialties, beer, 

WENGS, Olid) Digvdrds oe ccccescesawsos een -< 311.2 
Electrical goods, machinery, hardware, 
and plumbing equipment.....sccececees = 438.8 
Other full-service and limited- 
function wholesalersssc 6ccccecsccvvcs - 936.7 

Wholesale distributors, other......see. - 1,258.8 








Apr . 


881.4 
103.9 
340.4 
103.0 


55-0 
752 
7.7 


3,756 


2,430 
814.4 
708.0 

88.5 
850.4 
676.3 

40.2 
149.9 

23-5 
730 
693.7 

35-3 
596 
572.2 
252.0 
151.9 
168.3 


23.9 


11, 389 


3,090 


1,827.7 
140.3 


313.9 
439.8 


933-7 
1,262.6 














June May June May Apr. June May 
1960 1960 1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 
877.8] 879.6] 536-5 537-7] 537-2] 540.4] 546.7 
105.8 104.7 - 68.3 68.1 69.5 69.2 
343.7 340.2 - 207.5 204.0 211.1 210.0 
106.6 105.4 ~ 55.1 55.0 57.5 56.6 
53.1 52.8 - 32.4 32.7 31.3 30.8 
78.4 77.8 - 45.1 441 46.6 46.3 
7.9 7.9 - 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.4 
35.8 kh 1 - 33.6 36.6 25.8 34.1 
36.6 37.5 - 23.9 2h 6 23.9 24.9 
109.9 109.2 - 65-7 65.9 68.3 68.4 
232.5] 231.9] 146.1 143.9] 143.1] 155.6] 154.9 
184.0 183.2 - 110.6 110.9 117.6 116.7 
48.5 48.7 - 33-3 32.2 38.0 38.2 
258.1 257-1] 189.1 184.2 180.5 197.9 197.6 
103.5 103.4 = 67.7 67.3 76.6 77.0 
22.0 21.9 - 19.8 19.3 18.2 18.1 
132.6 131.8 = 96.7 93.9 103.1 102.5 
365.7 357.6] 318.5 311.0 310.6 323.2 315.2 
34.5 34.0 = 28.7 28.4 30.2 29.7 
4.3 4.2 = 3.5 365 3.2 5 
19.5 18.7 - 17.5 17.5 gy 16.6 
245.4 238.8 = 212.0 210.4 218.9 212.3 
16.0 15.8 = 12.4 12.1 13.8 13.5 
30.2 30.2 = 23.9 26.2 26.0 26.0 
15.8 15.9 = 13.0 12.5 13.8 14.0 
3,942 3, 92h = = 7 a a 
2,592 2,585 = = - ™ 
919.5 914.5 - - - - - 
807.4 801.9 - - - ~ - 
91.1 91.3 - - - - - 
887.1 880.3 - - - - - 
694.6 698.6 - = x . bs 
40.8 40.0 - = o x a 
152.1 153.0 - = = 7 2 
24.6 2k.1 - = i = = 
Th T41 - - - - - 
707.0 704.0 = ~ = - - 
36.4 36.6 - - - - - 
606 598 = 525 525 537 529 
582.5 574.6 - 505.0 504.9 515-7 508.0 
257-3 254.1 - 215.9 216.0 221.6 218.2 
155.3 153.2 = 135.8 135.6 139.0 136.9 
169.9 167.3 = 153.3 153.3 155.1 152.9 
23.9 23.7 = 20.3 20.5 Pate 20.9 
11,637 12,543 - - ~ - - 
3,129 3,111 - 2,631 2,637 2,687 2,670 
1,867.1 | 1,851.4 = 1,571.7 | 1,574.7 | 1,621.8 |1,606.3 
141.5 140.5 E 119.7 120.0 122.3 121.0 
314.1 313.0 S 274.7 277.8 278.9 2779 
458.1 455.2 = 373.0 374.7 394.0 392.4 
953.4 942.7 - 804.3 802.2 826.6 815.0 
1,261.6 | 1,259.3 > 1,058.9 | 1,062.4 {1,065.4 |1,063.7 





See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Table B-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry-Continued 


(In thousands) 






































May 
1960 


1,362.) 


859.4, 
503.0 
1,508.6 
1,126.2 
188.7 
193.7 
722.5 
570.2 
2,095.) 
358.7 
371.6 


All employees Production workers! = —™ 
Industry June May Apr. dune May June May Apr. June 
1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 1961 1961 1961 1960 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE—Cont inued 
CUES WI so o05 50 on ae cw meses ese swoeee 8,423 8,354 8,299 8,508 8,432 - ~ = 3 
General merchandise stores........-s0--. 1,465.5 |1,453.3 1,443.1 {1,462.5 1,465.6 2,399.0 (2533061 1235955 
Department stores and general 
Sees = 923.1 921.0 934.2 932.1 - 847.4 84.6 861.3 
Other general merchandise stores....... - 530.2 522.1 528.3 533.5 - 492.0 485.5 498.2 
Pood and 11 QUor’ StOress.éésc.cvikia-0sisc'es oss 1,641.3 |1,6)0.1 |1,631.9 |1,655.6 |1,648.7 - 1,491.0 |1,484.6 |1,513.4 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable markets... - 1,198.6 | 1,196.2 }1,203.7 |1,200.7 - 211955: [1,119.7 |2,229.0 
Dairy-product stores and dealers....... = 223.7 219.4 226.8 222.8 - 18.7 183.0 192.4 
Other food and liquor stores........... - 219.8 216.3 225.1 225.2 - 186.8 181.9 192.0 
Automotive and accessories dealers...... 795.9 793.4 789.9 827.4 819.0 - 693.6 692.2 729.4 
Apparel and accessories stores.......... 611.3 614.0 603.6 628.3 626.7 - 553.4 nian STL 7 
Other MENT BERGE 6 .osbiccsensecsee seer 3,908.5 |3,853.3 | 3,830.3 |3,933.9 |3,872.2 - 2,079.7 |2,070.1 |2,129.0 
Furniture and appliance stores......... = 382.8 385.6 397.0 399.0 - 342.6 345.1 356.9 
Dries PORARE soc ciss ae Sess esina coat see - 395.5 IIL 398.6 392.0 - 373.7 369.8 378.2 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE....... 2,556 25527 2,520 2,496 2,469 - - - - 
Banks and trust companies.......e.ssseee- - 68),.8 681.9 671.2 662.9 - S = - 
Security dealers and exchanges.......... - yi ta as 1038.8 100.) 99.9 - - - - 
Insurance carriers and agents........2+. - 956.7 956.7 930.8 922.3 ~ - - ~ 
Other finance agencies and real estate.. - 774.6 769.2 793.6 783.5 = - - - 
SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS................. 6,783 6,749 |6,679 |6,745 |6,717 - - - - 
Hotels and lodging places.......esescece - 75.7 463.5 524.5 497.1 > - = = 
Personal services: 
ERIN RIEW ore oss a! aib ini se Sd Rs 9's WE Ob oe lee = 302.4 299.1 314.6 32155 - - - - 
Cleaning and dyeing plants...........-. ~ 181.6 178.8 181.3 179.4 - = - - 
NOGiGn PICLOPOSs 66. 5:55 60:0 sink ks eves eee - 188.9 187.7 190.7 190.3 - - - - 
OVEIO NINN 6 505:0co unum nnwienaasswubensensee 8,722 8,747 | 8,723 8,409 | 8,49 = = = = 
FEDERAL sss ssewareusconmaniesiaet ents onieet 2,230 2,205 2.198 |2,20 | 2,212 - = - - 
REMC EPs cca snnianes whe neu sew eee weak = 2,176.8 | 2,370.2 |/2,1 76.6 | 2,204.6 i - - = 
Department. of DELOnee «ois 6 oos4:0 01010 's-0:s'0s - oh ie 911.0 922.8 OTT - - - - 
Post Office Department.....cccccecsecese - 571.9 570.4 560.0 553.3 = = m Ss 
GENT IMB RRCIBR sc oso cake coe scne eee = 691.7 688.7 693.8 714.2 “= = = ces 
GBBISI BEER 655554455 week oe aceessaseeer = 2352. 22.9 22.8 22.5 - - - - 
Bevis tad... 0scnsngnswe coe seeoreriewen ears = 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.9 - - - - 
Bee Bie snieciccknnnscwawsesesenk 6,492 6,542 6,525 6,205 6,237 = as = ie 
BUAbBis cuneseaslrs bwanscucisecnouesaawaneic = 1,658.7 | 1,650.2 | 1,575.2 | 1,578.8 = s = eS 
RPL os wioneba eek sn eeneabouwsheewoer oenes = 4,883.6] 4,874.5 | 4,629.9 | 4,658.0 = = = as 
RAWORESON 065 a5 566 we ss sicie ne vss oie Seneies - 3,174.5 | 3,173.6 | 2,851.3 | 2,978.5 = = as e 
RIS on os ini Ayes sete aloe bins ine eae - 3,367.8 335 Lok 3,353.8 3,258.3 - - - - 














IPor mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and 


related workers; 


for contract 


construction, to construction workers; and 


zsRreuwanmxzsuuoNwer oO 


oe ora oe —™ OFS OF Se ott eo oS 


- 


for all 


other industries, to nonsupervisory workers. 
2 
Data 


for nonsupervisory workers exclude eating and drinking places. 











Data are prepared by the U.S. Civil Service Commission and relate to civilian employment only. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
Data relate to the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 
Table 8-3: Federal military personnel 
(In thousands) 
i May Apr. May 1 May Apr. May 
Branch 1961 1961 1960 Branch 1961 1961 1960 
Ws shee nnntonenenaneis 2,504 2,515 2,496 ad SEER 620.1 621.0 611.5 
SERPs scincokoeecuieyneeene 856.2 864.6 868.1 Marine COPDpRe. s's.s 6 s:<.0ls6s.<'s0 176.3 176.3 171.3 
RAe Ue ccuvuns ake eas wae 819.4 821.1 814.2 Camet GOGOE. <<< ss 6s0eksnee 31.6 31.5 30.5 


























IData refer to forces both in continental United States and abroad. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Defense and U.S. Department of Treasury. 
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Table B-4: Employees in nonagricaiteral establishments Industry Employment 
by industry division and selected groups, seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 














——— _ All employees Production workers 
lay Industry division and group June May Apr. June May Apr. 
960 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 
Total....--sseeee- jueseus PLCC TEE CCCUL ELT CCC E COC CEE 53,076 52,752 52,476 - - - 
a Total without Alaska and Hawaii'..................24. 52,829 52,513 52,243 = zs - 
mh Mining....+-- Mele BWA eS RUGS ES we aa AAA A ee 632 636 629 - - - 
ip Contract ConstructiOn..........seeeceeeceeeneeeeeeene 2,833 2,757 2,781 as ~ = 
08.6 j 16,026 15,89 5 
escieavadesosdeeweseeletinesaecesaacs woeee , , 897 15,678 11,922 11,811 11,596 
Be arable po0de Lektenindsdkennaeceeminahaaceraeanen 9,146 9,048 8,865 6,693 6,603 6,431 
93.7 00s cir nbikeeenacencdenadivees 6,880 6,849 6,813 5,229 5,208 5,165 
> 
ay Durable Goods 
Bh Ordnance aNd acceSSOries...ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 153 153 152 73 7h 73 
1.6 Lumber and wood products. cecsccccccccccccccsscccccece 630 611 598 565 545 532 
; furniture and fixtures... ccccccccccccccccescccccccees 304 376 370 320 312 307 
Stohe, Clay, end) Glass Products... «cscnceveccccnccss 533 525 516 428 419 410 
g Primary metal industries....cccccccccccccccccscccccccs E18 1,100 1,064 898 881 845 
; Paleicated Metal: PFORUCHS dc ccc ccccescdccteveceasiencce 1,041 1,030 1,000 801 791 762 
: Machinery (except electrical )..sccscccccccccccccsvecs 1,568 1,568 1,562 1,069 1,072 |} 1,065 
Blecteical BAchiber yes cc cwccc cet ccseceserccvccscccess 1, 308 1, 304 1,285 843 843 827 
Transportation equipment. cccscccccceccccsccccsccccces 1,561 1,540 1,497 1,077 1,055 1,018 
Instruments and related products... .ceccccccsccecececs ye 339 334 216 213 209 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..ssscccecccees 508 502 487 403 398 383 
Nondurable Goods 
Pood and kindred products...ccccccccccccccccccccccces 1,469 1,471 1,489 1,016 1,016 1,033 
Pabkeco MaNULEG CORES conse ces ccanacccacseveaeeoaceatt 83 83 oh 73 Th 7 
Want lle- Wil): PROAUCUs cc cases cescndveccenuwasece case 926 919 908 832 827 814 
Apparel and other finished textile products.......... 1,225 1,219 1,192 1,095 1,091 1,062 
Piner end allied prodtctas. ccc. ccscccsccdudecceuscees 557 551 550 43 438 437 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......... 896 895 897 571 571 571 
Chesicals and allied prodctss sc cwcccnccecsccaccnees 894 886 876 545 Sh1 532 
Products of petroleum and coal... cccrccccccccccscccese 219 217 219 144 143 144 
Rubber: rdductgn ss wee ue sudan ace sdadescecuudon cess 2k9 2h5 2h3 189 185 184 
Leather and leather products..cccccccccccccsccecessee 362 363 355 321 322 314 
Transportation and public utilities...............06. 3, 794 3,772 3,763 - - - 
NPANEDORCMELON oo: <co oa sicieracnxs Seno ewadoccaciees cok 2,466 2,443 2,430 = = = 
COMMUN COOL ONe co o's wane coweicc niu eucadesnaownees 729 729 TH - “ = 
THT IO CNR thir sini nic cc cccdccccecerses 599 600 599 . “ * 
Wholesale and retail trade............ccceccccccccees 11,597 11,571 11, 546 = - - 
WHONGSRIOE EFRON So 5.5)556 0c denise vibes, cxcrcdesccuwoswes 3,132 3,133 3,121 = - - 
NY MIN iw i50xk xi apakandaeed aleceectuniakene 8,465 8,438 8,425 S - = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............eeeeee 2,531 2,527 2,520 - - - 
ms Service and miscel laneouS............ cccecccccccecens 6,683 6,649 6, O46 - - - 
NR ck vaiccrcccausikvidsaetieeeeicidienes 8,733 8,704 8,660 , P s 
ROGUR ONE Sh oscar acetate acco de doueon oe 2,2h1 2,227 2,220 a 7 = 
OTTO Ne Oe: 6,492 6,477 6,460 ‘a = e 























IDetail adds to the total without Alaska and Hawaii. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Table B-5: Employees in private and Government shipyards, by region 


(In vhousands) 

















Region! May 1961 __ April 1961 May 1960 

= Total Private Navy Total Private Navy Total Private Navy 

= LS 6 6caciiaenenscirarucdetcs ree | ee ee. 120.9 93.6 213.6 120.5 93.1 | 203.9 112.3 91.6 
MOEN AULAHENC 9.015 .opsiniaicaene sa xnawecunce ane 96.8 54.8 42.0 96.6 55.0 41.6 84.6 43.5 41.1 
MN MUNN. cous ckcchenennevnausdaewionns 3926 21.5 18.1 BIEL 19.7 18.0 38.3 20.0 18.3 
PUES PR aUbe tan eneesaunadiadecheeseaweics 18.4 18.4 = 19.7 19.7 a 23-7 23-7 a 
PUTO evs cvcccavees Fac cccccccececcccccecess 52.6 19.1 3305 524 18.9 3365 49.3 17.1 32.2 
NY SUNS 5 6GACbRA cana dubsiveieuanecusecds 306 3-6 = 3.8 3.8 a 4,3 4.3 _ 

- BMERI isis) ol ove: class aicicinlesdiladieieaaicmeicd ews aca 365 365 - 304 304 ~ 3-7 3-7 = 
































a 
“a ue region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in Conn., Del., Maine, Md., Mass., N.H., NeJ., N.Y., Pa., 
was Paine 7 — Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in Ga., N.C., S.C., Va. The Gulf region includes 
peed a, and all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in Ala., La., Miss., Tex. The Pacific region includes all yards in 
+, Oregon., Wash. The Great Lakes region includes all yards bordering on the Great Lakes in Ill., Mich., Minn., N.Y., Ohio, 


P 
oe The Inland region includes all other yards. *Navy data include Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 
E: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-7: Employees in nonagricuitural establishments, by industry division and State 
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(In thousands) 











TOTAL Mining Contract construction 
tat _——— 
— May Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1%1 1961. 1960__}__1961 1961 1960 1%1 1%1 1960 

PU RDRR AG 5 56icinic nieivio sivioe ne nicies ls woes 764.6 761.2 774.7 alas: Las ass, 39-7 37.6 41.7 
PieBKes .6.06aGuunaeauier aces ekesmere 58.0 54.1 57a les 1.0 1.2 4.9 37 5.7 
Ani roNE esc oisiae aes nae -aeuunws 342.9 343.8 331.4 15.4 15-3 15.4 S361 32.8 32.5 
BrIeNGEEs 6665605 444% 00s ooo on eSe 362.1 358.1 370.3 Sue See 5.5 18.5 Lt 20.9 
CaliPornt ew: 5.s0icicears's ci ieive aise 4,926.2 | 4,884.8 | 4,876.1 29.8 29.9 30.8 287.6 2B1.0 291.3 
CSPaeaGi ssc sck ssw se ceee sks enes ee 519.0 510.1 502.8 14.9 14.8 15.4 35.4 31.3 31.7 
Gonnertieutsos sees cee cca sivas aire 910.6 908.7 915.3 (2) (2) (2) 41.7 Wh 2 45.2 
Dabavar ey sus cocevanwinieniesencews 149.8 147.9 154.1 (3) (3) +3} 11.0 10.6 11.2 
District of Columbia....seceeeees 540.2 536.2 531.5 (3) (3) 3) 19.6 19.0 21.1 
Dipsitancs.cccssesaewsemen as caent 1,304.6 1,320.4 1,310.4 9.0 9.1 8.5 104.9 102.5 117.4 
Georgia. cccccccccccccccssccsscecs 1,022.4 | 1,019.2 | 1,047.0 5.5 5.5 5.6 48.9 48.1 57.3 
TAghOsciwGaucancoesbsecwehersess 155.2 153.2 156.1 Bea 3.3 27 10.1 9.2 10.4 
FAGAN Seip ssaGecesionsteneueasepuie 3,378.3 3,337.9 3,429.0 25.8 25.9 28.0 176.5 167.2 178.3 
Sindh GH, ois,0ic1ieie 5 65 95 ee siosatere ee 1,387.5 1,371.0 1,444.5 9.8 9.7 Oss 64.1 61.8 71.4 
ey) SC a 678.8 673.2 681.1 2.9 2.6 3.1 33-7 29.6 37.6 
Rennabossuccuuessneonatsco sansa 555-3 551.6 559.2 16.3 16.2 Vises Biel: 34.7 34.3 
RENUCKS soso ceasGbsieweeasse seca 644.0 637-2 660.0 30.5 30.9 34.3 39.1 35.4 40.7 
TOUT SURNRS 0c aos cs ssew sins cssscns sie 773.8 TT. 792.0 42.7 42.6 Te Fae) 48.4 47.5 55.7 
MalniGsuG kaec coos crake ee enee 273.9 266.1 275.6 (3) (3) (3) 13.8 11.4 1h.2 
MaDy IAG des. oicis:s san eenissesioeeees 904.2 895.9 898.1 2.4 2.4 2% 60.8 58.6 61.9 
Massachusetts... ccccscccosecccece 1,901.6 1,890.5 1,912.9 (3) (3) (3) 74.8 68.9 82.1 
MipbiGansGinica-ncsusesecsteeaeores 2,234.5 2,194.0 2,334.5 1366 12.6 15.8 89.6 86.0 90.3 
Minnesota... ccccccccccccccsccccce 918.3 896.5 930.3 15.4 14.6 1932 53.7 45.7 55.3 
Mi SSLSSI DP] 00:00:00.0 00000:0:00 05000 60 401.6 400.0 400.5 6.3 6.3 6aT 20.8 19.1 20.4 
MUSGOUFL. ...0ccccccvecceseesecece 1,322.0 1,314.5 1,351.4 7.5 (ic 7.9 63.3 60.8 62.8 
MOVUBNA) enw cccsenouessen ee seeeon 166.4 163.1 167.9 6.8 6.9 EY 13.0 aS 12.1 
NeDPMEKOsssncsssosse ss saneones ene 364.2 378.9 381.9 2.7 2.5 27 26.5 23.8 25.4 
NBUMARs. 4S cussion sep oe euaws oes 104.0 101.8 102.6 353 3.2 3.5 8.1 8.0 Tel 
Nei SIMBDANLD Eo .1650i0s 00:0 000 bs ease 194.4 191.0 194.5 23 Aes 3 9.3 (GSS, 9.8 
Sec OM ETT TCT ne 1,992.7 1,980.6 2,016.3 2o7 3.5 3.6 103.6 100.5 102.6 
New Mexico.cccccccsccccccccsccces 239.7 236.6 238.7 20.7 20.11. 21.0 18.4 18.1 19.5 
New York. ccccccccccccccccccesese 5 135.4 6,077.6 6,191.5 8.4 8.4 9.9 252.3 238.9 277.3 
North Garol ines .s0s0450%640'ssewes 1,180.7 1,173.8 1,189.2 352 Sa. 365 66.6 63.4 70.0 
North Dakotas.ssescesccccscccceee 123.7 120.8 125.9 2.7 D7, 1.8 9.4 Te5 10.7 
CD10 5 06:00:40.6 00.000 20h06 6000 4600s > 3,024.5 2,987.6 3,150.4 19.1 19.0 19.9 127.4 118.8 140.1 
Oklahoma. .cecescceccccccccccccece 575.3 571.9 585.9 4h.2 43.6 45.6 31.5 30.7 35.7 
ORGGODS 055 20% wasn esses esses see 501.4 493.3 505.2 abe! 3 kee 22.9 22.0 25.9 
Paetinny VS l ass ois cb bes oases cece 3,632.2 3,602.8 3,750.3 49. 49.3 60.1 160.5 150.1 168.2 
Rhode Island...cececerecccsccesoee 286.9 285.0 289.3 (3) (3) (3) TIF tot 12.4 
South Carolina. ..cccccccscccccees 576.5 574.5 560.8 1.6 1.6 1.6 36.5 35.6 36.3 
South Dakota. .cccccccsccccccsccee 137.5 135.8 139.4 2.5 ah 2h 10.4 9.6 12.2 
TENNESSEE. were creer eecreerecscece 905.1 897.8 921.5 6.7 6.5 Tol 41.6 39.6 45.7 
gg llth taladh acetal ais 2,548.5 | 2,539.0 | 2,546.2 119.7 119.5 122.8 163.4 162.1 166.5 
Utan.cccccccccccccccccccccssccccs 266.3 258.6 264.3 13,2 12.9 14.2 15.4 13.4 15.1 
Vermont. cevevcvcccvvecccseveseces 104.9 102.9 106.8 122 qe, 1.3 S67 45 6.5 
vant gl a alae adn: 1,017.0 | 1,009.4 | 1,018.4 17.0 16.9 17.1 72.0 67.5 69.7 
Washington. ..cccccccccsccvccccces 814.9 801.2 818.4 1,7 a7 1.8 45.5 43.1 47.1 
West Vargsnke eee eee eeeercceesece hh 2 439.7 467.6 45.9 45.8 58.2 20.4 18.5 20.6 
Wisconsin Co crccccccccsccccccccccs 1,172.1 1,151.5 1,183.8 3.3 2.9 Bar 56.6 51.0 5k. 
WYOMING. cceccccccccvccscveseccece 98.6 94.9 98.5 10.3 TOs 10.0 12.5 10.4 13.0 






































See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: 


Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and State—Continued 


(In thousands ) 





Transportation and 








Manufacturing public utilities Wholesale and retail trade 
State - : - 
May Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr . May 

196) 1%1 19%60 1%1 1961 1960 19%61 1%1 1960 
Alabamassseeeeececeeceeeeeeeeees 22.5 22h.7 238.5 18.0 48.2 49.9 151.6 150.9 149.8 
Alaskasseeececceeececseeeseeeees 5.7 eS 6.2 7-3 %.0 6.5 8.2 7.9 7.4 
ATiZONAs ceeeececeecerececcececes aa Pa m9 3 Se _ a =| os 
APKANSASesceeeeeeerecerereresees lok 5.2 103.3 6.9 26.9 .O * 79. .6 
eee L dcccccccccccccccces 1,278.7 1,269.3 1,308.0 348.8 347.5 355.8 1,072.1 | 1,058.4 1,059.5 
Coloradd..cccccsecccccsccecccccs 89.8 88.9 83.7 42.7 ho.k 43.5 122.0 119.8 120.5 
Connecticut. scoccccccecccccceces 396.8 395.2 408.4 Wh 6 hk yhed 162.1 161.1 158.8 
Delawaresseseccccccccecccccccece 54.7 53.6 58.9 10.8 10.7 2133 29.0 28.8 28.7 
District of Columbia......seeees 20.3 20.2 20.5 B.1 28.1 28.0 83.6 82.9 83.7 
Floridasceccecccecccccereecccece 211.0 212.2 209.0 99.9 100.7 101.0 352.4 359.0 357-4 
Georfiaeeesececccrcccccecceccees se ge ap _ Tee ne 73.0 214.2 — 219.7 
Tdahoseeseeececcccsecccccecccese 28.7 28. 29. 14. 1h. 15.1 39.2 ‘ 39.6 
ILLINOIS. cece erecececccceceeces 1,331.6 LAF .8 1,191.6 273.2 271.0 286.3 726.2 719.8 723.8 
Waa naeaco selva tate mew eeianiea wa 554.0 Sub 598.7 89.1 88.7 94.5 276.3 275.6 280.9 
ROSE aCe Cet OC OCOL EER COCO CTT 170.1 170.3 173.9 52.9 52.3 54.5 170.8 170.7 170.5 
KansaSecccccccccccccccccccccsces 109.3 109.2 114.7 51.8 51.3 54.1 133.1 129.8 131.0 
HARPUGENG uc cs nance dev asliaaanenaae 159.3 158.6 171.1 h9.1 49.3 52.4 138.9 138.6 138.4 
VOUS Si alitirs case se veedeeceue nena 135.5 134.9 143.2 80.7 = + =< — ae 

MaiNecccccccccsvcccccccccccccere 100.1 97.2 101.9 17.6 17s 18.0 5h. 53.5 Sh. 
Maryland.ccececcccccrececccccces 255.7 254.0 258.3 69.8 69.8 73.4 192.9 191.0 190.5 
Massachusetts. cccccccccccccccccs eg ~~ pap ea “ee aie = es 387.7 
Michigansccccecseccsecccvecccece my i 5h. .6 128.3 126. 138.0 TF. 31.1 “7 
json daca 222.4 218.6 227.5 78.7 76.3 84.4 225.0 222.7 227-7 
MiSSISSIPPleceeseeeeeereevessere HS Ba by ge 120.0 25.0 2h.9 25.3 8h.2 84.2 83.6 
MiSSOUPiccccccrerccccecsccccccos 373.2 368.6 393.9 118.9 119.2 123.3 302.4 303.3 311.7 
MONtANAc ceoccccccvccccsecccecccces 19.1 18.0 20.0 18.2 18.0 19.4 ho.8 ho. h1.0 
— TERE COL ELE CR LET ORCL oe 64.5 66.0 36.2 35.8 BY CY ~ 93-5 93.1 
N@VAdSe cc ccrccccecreesesesreeeses 5. 5.3 5.2 9.1 9.0 9.1 19. 19. 19.7 
New Hampshire.ccecececcevcececes 85.2 84.8 86.9 9.7 9.6 9.8 34.8 34.6 34.2 
New JOETSCYeoccccereeveesassccses 764.8 764.5 804.7 147.1 147.6 147.7 377-5 373-7 376.8 
New Mexico. ccccccccccccccccesece 16.0 15.6 16.6 19.5 19.2 20.5 50.5 50.0 49.6 
OM: SHAG 5:9 80 FARK SLE EAHA RASS 1,801.3 | 1,795.3 | 1,883.0 478.6 475.8 183.8 1,243.8] 1,226.9 1,249.6 
sila sapped ea ala eh 485.4 48h, 497.3 64.1 64.3 65.4 220.2 219.4 220.1 
North Dakotacccccccccccccccccece 6.8 6.8 6.6 12.3 12.2 12.9 35.7 35.8 : 7.6 
POPES E RSA OYTAL LS ESA EERE SS 1,163.0 | 1,145.6 | 1,276.5 198.1 197.2 211.8 602.0 598.2 607.5 
Oklahoma. ceeeececesescrccecccees 83.5 82.7 87.1 “6.4 h6.4 48,2 135.1 134.5 137.3 
ete er 135.5 131.5 143.4 43.2 43.0 Whok 111.3 110.3 112.0 
ERORPET INE H RENEE LEAL EERE SEES 1,354.0 1,348.1 1,457.6 265.5 266.1 281.9 688.1 681.9 696.1 
Rhode sean eee ee wee eer cecccens 31923 112.3 118.3 14.9 14.8 1h.6 54.5 54.3 53.5 
South Carolina. cccccccccvcccccce oho.6 2h0.0 243.8 24.9 oh.8 25.6 99.4 98.9 100.2 
South Dakotas .<ccsecsccceccsccoce 12.7 12.5 12.8 10.1 10.0 10.0 37.3 36.7 38.2 
TENNESSCEe ce ccccccccccccccccccece 309.1 306.3 316.1 52.8 52.8 55.5 186.4 185.4 191.1 
Texas » seseseeeeseereeesseeeees 483.9 480.6 kg2.1 219.5 220.7 22h.9 646.4 64h 645.4 
Utan. cccccccccccccccccccccccccece 47.3 45.6 45.8 29.3 20.9 22.4 59.2 57-5 59.1 
Vermont. cereececerececereceseses 33527 3.6 35.6 F27 7-5 7.6 20.8 20.6 20.5 
PERRO RES SHAK EKER NER ERO ERIE 268.4 268.2 273.3 81.6 2.0 83.3 214.3 213.2 215.4 
Washington. . ee 216.7 210.9 219.8 61.0 6 -0 61.6 177.3 175.2 179.0 
eee en KEKE SNEA RET TAS 121.1 119.3 126.5 41.8 41.6 45.2 80.0 79.6 84.0 
Wisconsini scccccccccccccccsesece 437.9 431.8 459.3 7.6 72.2 75-9 239.8 237.0 oho. 
WYOMING. ec ccccccccccccccccccccce 7.3 7.2 7.0 11.6 3353 12.2 ai 2 else 20.8 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: 


Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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(In thousands ) 











Finance, ineursnce, Service and miscellaneous Government 
paren and real estate 
May Apr. May lay Apr. May May Apr. May 
19%1 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
AURDRND 5 ous saKs Sec eeeswseawielee 32.4 32.3 Deve 91.0 90.8 90.0 165.8 165.2 159.3 
Aguas. cscawatosen ates enone es 1.5 1.5 1.5 5-7 505 5 eh 23.6 23.0 22.9 
AWPENR bs cs sase soa seenee ees 16.6 10.5 15.9 48.2 49.8 LS 72.2 72.1 68.6 
ATEDRB ABS nicccekGsaewcumawieoters 13.8 13.6 13.2 46.1 6.0 46.3 74.1 Teo 72.5 
Palifornias® aicsisssacssicwsneee 250.0 255.8 249.6 748.8 742.0 712.1 904.4 900.9 869.0 
Colinmatos nines com adeeemrebiencinens 25.4 25.1 25.3 77-1 76.3 1502 111.7 111.5 107.4 
CMOS OURS ci ncnccse see tees ucee Suh 54.6 52.2 115.8 114.0 aT333 95.2 95.3 93.0 
Delaware. cccccccccvcccccccccscecce D3 6.3 6.2 19.3 19.2 19.2 18.7 18.7 18.6 
District of Columbia * ......... 27.9 27.9 27.8 93.9 3.0 91.1 266.8 265.1 259.3 
PloviNay<ccssescseeseceopewoen es 82.2 82.4 Sis. 216.9 226.9 213.8 228.3 228.0 222,2 
Beordlar.nsdsunk ores soaoiorius 49.1 49.1 48.5 113.9 223.53 114.5 194.1 193.6 188.0 
FABHOSs Ans oeeeG RGR e eee oE eT 5.8 5.8 567 19.9 19.8 20.0 34.0 33.2 32.8 
180.4 179.1 174.6 432.2 427.0 429.3 432.4 430.1 417.1 
58.0 57.7 Si (ol 141.1 140.2 140.9 195.1 193.0 190.9 
32.3 32.4 31.4 %.9 95.9 94.2 119.3 119.4 115.8 
23.4 23.4 23.2 70.6 70.2 70.2 115.7 116.8 14.4 
25.7 25.4 25.0 87.0 85.7 88.0 114.4 113.4 110.0 
35.7 35.2 35.3 101.6 100.9 102.6 148.1 147.8 14.0 
9.1 9.1 9.0 29.9 28.9 30.0 49,2 48.4 48.3 
45.1 1h. 8 4h 2 129.2 127 5: 124.1 148.3 148.2 143.3 
102.1 102.2 98.9 308.3 303:.3 301.8 253.5 252.3 2h4.9 
83.2 83.0 81.5 265.1 263.8 264.6 336.6 336.4 333.2 
46.2 46.0 45.7 125.2 12355 124.0 LOPS 7. 149.1 146.5 
13.7 13.6 a353 hh 1 4h 43.4 90.3 90.6 87.8 
71.8 71.0 70.4 186.5 185.5 186.1 198.4 198.6 195.3 
Os7 6.7 6.8 22.5 22.5 22.7 39.3 39.2 38.2 
23.2 a5 Ol 22.4 56.1 55.3 55.6 80.2 80.4 78.9 
3.4 3.4 3.2 35.0 SS ai 35.5 19.9 19.8 18.7 
5 iOS Tae 2h.5 23.5 23.9 23.3 23.2 22.4 
91.0 90.5 89.9 262.4 258.0 25h.1 242.6 2h2.3 236.9 
9.5 9.5 9.5 38.7 38.1 37.8 66.4 66.0 64.2 
495.0 492.2 480.6 O01. 2 988.8 970.2 854.9 851.3 837.1 
43.3 43.4 41.5 126.8 126.0 125.0 py cea b 169.6 166.6 
5.1 5.1 5.1 19.6 19.5 19.1 32.9 3263 32. 
121.3 120.6 118.2 378.1 373.4 374.9 415.4 hik.g 401.6 
27.6 27-5 26.5 73-5 72.0 73-4 134.5 134.5 132.1 
2 oe 20.9 20.5 66.4 65.3 63.6 99.6 99.0 94.2 
153.9 153.3 152.4 515.0 508.1 503.3 WLS 4 45.9 436.7 
12.6 1267 12.4 39.2 39.6 38.3 40.3 40.2 39.8 
21.1 21.3 21.0 55.2 55.2 55.1 97-2 97-1 97.2 
5.7 5.7 5.6 19.5 19.3 19.6 39.5 39.8 38.8 
38.9 39.3 39.5 120.0 118.0 119.0 1h9.5 149.9 147.6 
131.6 137.3 128.2 340.9 338.3 333.5 443.2 4,7 432.8 
T128 Wed 11.2 34.7 33.6 3555 63.4 63.0 63.2 
4.0 4.0 3.9 15.6 15.3 15.5 16.4 16.3 15.9 
4h 6 4h 3 43.6 123.4 122.2 124.0 195.7 195.1 192.2 
38.0 37.8 38.6 105.6 103.9 103.8 169.1 168.6 166.7 
1257 12.8 12.8 51.0 50.5 51.2 71.2 Tio 69.0 
46.5 46.6 45.1 150.9 1h9.2 145.7 162.6 160.9 157.7 
2.9 2.9 2. 20.3 9. 11.0 22.5 22.2 21.6 



































lRevised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 


2combined with construction. 
3 Combined with service. 


4*Federal employment in the Maryland and Virginia sectors of the District 


District of Columbia. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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21 Area Industry Employment 


Table B-8: Employees in nonagricuttural establishments for selected areas, by industry division 


(In thousands) 



















































































































































































May | Apr. | May May Apr. | May May Apr. | May May Apr. | May 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 | 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Industry division ALABAMA ARIZONA 
Birmingham Mobile Phoenix Tucson 
i [V S@Repeeceececeocece 197.6 196.8 200.6 89.5 90. 93.5] 187.2 188.6 181.2 72.5 72.8 68.2 
Mining. ..eeeeeeeeeeeeee 6.9 6.9 8.1 (1) (1) (1) 6 6 6 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Contract construction.. 132 pic 12.5 5.0 5.0 §.1 17.8 17.4 18.2 7.4 to 6.6 
Manufacturing.......ee. 56.3 55.9 59.3 15.3 16.4 18.6 34.2 34.4 33.8 8.2 8.2 8.5 
frans. and pub. util... 16.1 16.2 16.6 9.2 9.3 10.1 12.9 12.9 13.1 5.4 5.4 5.4 
rad@s o/s cclctesencnie've scsi 46.0 45.8 46.2 19.5 19.5 19.7} 50.1 50.3 48.0 16.4 16.5 15.9 
PinanC@sseseeeeececeees 13.7 13.7 13.6 4.0 4.0 kL 1.7 REST 11.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 
Service. sesseeeeeeeeees 23.6 23.5 23.5 10.4 10.4 10.4] 26.7 28.1 24.9 12.8 13.2 11.0 
Government....+eeeeeeee 21.8 21.7 20.8 26.1 26.2 25.5] 33.2 33-2 31.3 16.4 16.4! 15.2 
ARKANSAS 
Withiscics sec ccdcas cc wens 13.8 13.4 13.4 22.3 22.1 22.3 19.9 78.7 81.2 16.9 16.8 17.6 
Mining. .occccccccsccces (1) (1) (1) a .2 .2 (1) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Contract construction.. 8 st ait 1 Ber 1.2 3.2 5.4 4.8 6.4 <7 ay 1.0 
Manufacturing.......+.. 4.0 3.8 4.0 8.3 8.1 8.4 15.1 14.6 15.3 pe 4.7 5.2 
Trans. and pub. util.. Be ie 3.2 dat 5.7 1.7 7.5 7.6 7.9 2.3 2.3 2.4 
CS OPER TE ORE CET 2.7 ra 2.7 5.2 5.2 5.4 18.1 18.1 19.1 3.4 3.3 3.4 
PinancGaicccccsnadscwas 4 4 4 ot eH I 6 6.3 6.2 5.9 6 6 6 
SdBWS CO oso as oceweucouss 1.6 1.6 Be 3-X i ra 3.0 12.7 11.6 11.6 1.6 1.6 i.7 
Goverinent. bicccecccacs Ba! Sod 2.9 1.9 1.9 2.0 15.7 15.7 1) x A 3.5 3,5 
CALIFORNIA 
Sreanc Los Angeles- Sucdimeake San Bernardino- 
Long Beach ; Riverside-Ontario 
NOVA cvcccccaccewveces = = - 2,360.8 | 2,347.4 | 2,345.5} 170.7 170.7 166.0 - - = 
Witind@es nccecscccusa'eee - - - 11.6 11.6 12.1 “2 -2 aa - 
Contract construction.. - - - 121.5 119.1 126.9 11.2 10.8 7 - a = 
Manufacturing........6. 13.2 3.2 13.4 762.0 759.9 784.0 29.7 30.7 29.1 32.4 31.9 34.5 
Trans. and pub. util... - - - 142.6 141.9 143.6 11.9 11.9 41.3 - - - 
Ones sos cececevecedes - - - 518.1 512.6 509.8 32.5 32.3 32.1 - ~ : 
Bitiane@sc cas ccccscesess - - - 127.6 127.6 123.5 74 7.3 Tek - = ~ 
SEPViCs cvs cocsscwcwess - - - 371.6 369.3 353-3 17.6 37.5 16.5 - - - 
GOCETNMEN Gs a.6.400% 00 woes - - - 305.8 305.4 292.3 60. 60.0 58.0 - a _ 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 
San Diego ae gg San Jose Stockton 
NEM caideisiwace anc emcee 264.8 263.2 259.5 998.2 988.0 987.5 201.2 198.2 186.1 ve ie = 
Mining... .ceccceececece 7 Pa et 7 Sy 1.9 Pa a | ak = a 
Contract construction../ 17,1 16.9 20.2 58.8 57.5 57.9 14.8 14.7 15.1 - - - 
Manufacturing.....+.++- ‘Tiss 70.5 67.0 192.6 186.7 197.8 70.0 68.5 63.8 12.1 12.9 11.7 
Trans. and pub. util...| 14.0 14.1 13.9 103.5 103.5 103.7 9.4 9.3 9.1 = = ia 
TLAd@.seeeeeeeeeeeeeers 52.2 51.9 52.3 216.4 214.8 214.1 35.2 34.8 34.1 = 2 = 
Finance....+sseeeeeeees 11.2 BY.2 pea" 73.0 72.9 70.4 7.6 74 Tak - - » 
Service. ..ssseeeeceeees 40.1 39.8 38.3 146.6 145.5 141.8 34.4 34.0 30.5 - - a 
Government....ceeseeees 58.2 58.1 56.0 205.6 205.4 199.9 29.7 29.4 26.3 = - i 
COLORADO CONNECTICUT 
Denver Bridgeport Hartford New Britain 
WAR os. cocodacclevecedee 4.8 328.9 321.6 121.6 120.5 123.3] 236.9 237.2 237-7 38.0 38.0 40.2 
2 aa | ee | ee J) @) | @ | @ | @ | B | @, 
Contract construction.. 23.5 20.4 20.5 5. 5-1 5-3 9. 10. : . . . 
Manufacturing......+++- 67.4 67.3 61.7 64.4 64.2 66.8 87.0 86.8 89.1 22.1 21.9 24.2 
Trans. and pub. util...| 29.2 29.1 29.4 5.8 5.8 5.8 9.2 9.1 9.2 1.9 1.8 1.8 
WRAGE Ss co ccssncencvevews 19.2 77.8 79.0 20.5 20.3 20.3| 45.7 45.8 45.0 5.7 5.6 5.6 
PSNSNGG. ces ceccceasces 19.7 19.4 19.3 3.4 3-3 3.4 31.9 31.9 30.5 9 9 8 
Service.....seesesccees 52.1 51.2 50.9 IE 12.1 12.0 29.1 28.6 28.2 3.5 3.5 3.5 
Government.....+++++++ 59.3 59.3 56.2 9.7 9.7 9.8} 24.5 24.5 24.1 | 3.0 3.0 2.9 
CONNECTICUT—Continued DELAWARE 
New Haven Stamford Waterbury Wilmington 
TOTAL. 00... ese eeeeeeveee 12 124.5 | 126.3 62.6 62.0 60.4| 65.2 64.9 66.8 | 129.5 | 128.5] 133.9 
tans cae wae S| we | @ ao!l@ol@@l@l@ti@tlaitl@i{ @ 
Contract construction.. 6.7 6.5 T.2 4k 4.1 Ra 1.8 1.8 1.9 9.2 8.9 9.0 
Manu facturing.....+-+++ 43.5 43.4 43 24.2 2h.2 23.5 36.0 35-7 37.8 52.6 52.3 56.6 
Trans. and pub. util.../ 12.5 12.4 12.4 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.9 8.9 8.8 9.1 
Trade.....sesseeeseeeee 24.4 24.0 24.2 12.9 12.9 12.2 10.0 10.0 9.9 23.3 23.1 23.9 
Finance.....seeeeeeeees 6.6 6.6 6.4 2.5 2.5 2.4 Ral Dey 3 1.6 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Service...sssseeesecees 19.9 19.9 20.2 11.0 10.8 10.5 7-1 TT 7.0 16.9 16.8 16.6 
Government.....+++-+++: 13.7 32.7 3.7 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.7 5-7 5.8 nA 13.1 13.2 



































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary, 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division—Continued 


(In thousands) 















































































































































May Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Industry division DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FLORIDA 
Washington Jacksonville Miami st. pe ll 
MOVAL is 50:020:ssecienciccee 749.8 743.4 (31-3 142.5 142.1 141.9 307-5 311.6 306.6 193.6] 196.5] 19h.9 
MEBIDGs 60005000 easeoe (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1)_ (1) ap (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 50.0 48.3 49.8 10.2 10.2 iar 21.6 20.5 22.6 19.9 19.9 20.2 
Manufacturing. .......+- 35-4 35.0 35-0 21.4 21.0 20.6 42.2 42.8 43.5 35.6 35.3 36.5 
Trans. and pub. util... Whey 4h 3 4h.7 15.3 15.3 14.8 35.5 36.2 36.3 Rp ek 14.0 14.2 
MNO. s55c<awaseeeeaee 145.3 1h4h..6 146.2 40.4 40.3 40.5 86.1 87.6 87.3 57-5 59.1 58.7 
DIDBNOE 560505 se weniesans 41.4 41.3 40.7 14.2 14.2 13.8 20.2 20.3 19.4 11.6 RF 12.3 
BarHIe8 so sc cwisceesieeee 137.4 135.7 133.6 1833 18.4 18.6 64.2 66.6 61.8 27.3 29.1 27.4 
Government. .....sesceee 295.9 294.2 287.3 22.7 a f 22.2 SY a 3756 35-7 27.6 27.4 26.6 
GEORGIA 1DAHO TELTNOTS 
Atlanta Savannah Boise Chicago 
| 
lt ees Serra ot 363.9 362.2 369.0 52.4 52.1 55.4 26.1 25.6 25.4 (3) 2,318.2 | 2,378.3 
MINING... 2.c000cewewses (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (3) 6.2 6.1 
Contract construction. . 22.4 22s: 23.1 2.8 2.9 3.6 1.9 ToT 1.9 (3) 106.8 113.2 
Manufacturing......+++- 81.6 80.3 86.4 13.9 14.0 15.3 AK 2.6 2.5 (3) 801.5 852.6 
Trans. and pub. util... 35.4 35.4 36.2 6.5 6.4 6.9 207. 2M PET (3) 189.1 200.2 
BNBOR shivnsi6soussewenes a 93.6 9h. oyu: 12.0 TSO 12.4 73 (GS: 7.3 (3) 508.0 | 506.0 
PIDGNCR ss 6 o:0% seca 27-7 27.8 27.2 2.6 2.6 2.5 ney LAY en (3) 143.8 139.8 
BREW CEs 056 cick canscawe 50.3 49.9 49,2 6.7 6.4 6.6 3.9 3.8 3.8 (3) 321.6 326.1 
Government......eseeee. 52.9 52.6 49.8 7.9 7-9 8.1 5.9 5.8 5.5 (3) 2h1.4 234.4 
THO TAWA 
Evansville Fort Wayne Indianapolis South Bend 
TOTAL... 2... ceeeeeeeeees 62.0 62.0 63.0 83.3 82.8 85.1 292.5 289.3 295.8 74.5 13a 82.9 
MEINE, 6 <0xi0s ve oes see 125 1,5 1.5 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 3.2 322. 2.3. 3.9 3.8 4.2 13.0 12.0 13.4 2.7 2.5 3.0 
Manufacturing.......... 23.1 23.1! 24.0 33.8 33.6 35.2 -0 9.9 102.2 32.5 31.2 39.4 
Trans. and pub. util... 44 4h 4h 6.6 6.5 7.0 OL 21.6 21.8 4.0 4.0 45 
Trade. .seeeeeeeeeseeees 14.1 14.2 14.2 19.0 18.9 19.1 67.2 66.9 67.6 15.4 15.1 eat 
Finance.....seeeeeeeees 2.4 2.4 2:3 4.8 4.8 4.5 20.6 20.5 19.7 4.0 3.9 3.9 
Service. ......sseeeeees 7.4 74 Tou 8.3 8.3 8.4 3167 31.0 30.9 10.8 10.7 10.7 
Government...seseeeees / 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.9 6.9 6.7 40.3 40.4 40.2 6.1 6.2 Det 
1OWA KANSAS KENTUCKY 
Des Moines Topeka Wichita Louisville 
TOTAL. 2... seeeeeeeenees 100.3 | 100.2] 102.9 47.3 47.0 48.2] 126.1] 116.5] 119.7] 237.0] 233.9] 246.0 
Winingiaosscsseneseeces (1) (1) (1) ea ax a 1.9 E29 SS, (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 5.0 5.0 5.4 2.9 255 3.4 6.4 6.6 6.5 12.2 11.6 14.1 
Manufacturing.......... 21.4 2153 22.7 6.5 6.4 7 41.4 41.7 4h.6 81.0 79.8 85.9 
Trans. and pub. util... 8.7 8.7 8.9 ok 7-0 te 6.5 6.5 6.9 20.4 20.5 21.7 
Trad@..eeeeeceeeeeeceed 25.1 25.4 26.4 9.6 9.6 9.6 25.5 25.4 26.2 51.1 50.9 52.2 
Finance. ....seseeereeed 1250 11.0 M2 2.8 2.8 2.8 5.9 5.8 567 12.0 11.9 120 
Service... sseeeeeseeeee 14.6 14.3 14.6 7.0 ed 6.9 15.2 15.2 14.6 34.0 32.8 33.6 
Government...+.+++++++6 14.7 14.8 13.9 11.5 11.6 237 13.5 13.5 13.5 26.4 26.5 26.5 
LOUISIANA MAINE 
Baton Rouge New Orleans Shreveport Lewiston-Auburn 
TOTAL... 0. seeeeeeeeened 69. 69. 71.7} 285.0] 285.5] 288.6 72.5 72.1 72.8 26.5 26.5 27.1 
NiRINE ss cccuesaawesscee ye "a wh 7.9 8.0 7.8 5.0 4.8 5.1 (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction. J 7.0 6.6 yet 17.5 17.5 aly ea 6.0 6.0 6.2 eat 9 Led 
Manufacturing.......... 16.7 16.8 1727 43.6 43.3 45.4 8.9 9.0 9.0 13.4 137 a 
Trans. and pub. util..4 4.3 4.5 4.6 41.8 41.9 43.1 9.1 9.1 9.3 250 1.0 9 
TrAdC. ees eeeereseeveee 14.0 13.9 15.0 73.6 73.6 74.5 19.4 19.2 19.7 563 5.2 5-3 
PAMEN OR sis skeo ei o.0's a's 4 3.6 3.6 3.6 17.9 17.9 18.0 So 3:7 3.7 o 8 8 
Service.ssseesseeeseee : 8.2 8.2 8.3 4h.2 WL 44.6 9.3 9.2 9.2 3.4 3-4 3.4 
Government..-..seeesse4 15.6 15.6 15.1 38.5 38.9 38.1 nly 11.0 10.8 1.5 1.5 1.5 
MAINE —Continued MARYLAND MASSACHUSETTS 
Portland Baltimore Boston Fall River * 
PEPAL sscscsseue hestet 4 51.6 51.2 51.3 614.9} 609.6 611.3] 1,076.4] 1,068.9} 1,077.0 41.4 41.2 42,2 
RRs svinerocsseee (1) (1) (1) 9 9 9 (1) (1) (1) ’ * ‘ 
Contract construction.. 2.6 2.3 27 35-7 34.3 36.3 ‘ yh 48.7 - - ; 
Manu facturing......... 4 12.0 12.0 11.7 194.9 193.7 195.0 295.2 295.2 298.4 23.4 23.5 2 
Trans. and pub. util... 5.5 5.5 5.7 53.3 53-1 55-5 65.4 65.4 68.0 1.5 1.5 — 
Trade... cceccccccccces q 14.3 14.3 14.4 124.7 124.0 123.4 241.8 2h1.6 22.0 Teo T.3 1c 
PIMENDR. 66655 hs<ua sae 4 3.8 3.8 3.8 33.3 33.1 32.6 75.6 7525 72.9 = = - 
ee Rees q 8.4 8.3 8.4 84.2 82.6 82.9 209.9 207.0 205.8 - ~ - 
Government.........00. , 5.0 5.0 4.6 87.9 87.9 84.7 144.1 142.8 141.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 








See footnotes at end of table. 




















NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division—Continued 


(In thousands) 


Ared Industry Employment 








































































































































































































May | Apr. May May Apr. May May | Apr. May May | Apr. | May 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Industry division MASSACHUSETTS—Continued MICHIGAN 
4 Springfield- 5 Senneks 
New Bedford Chicopee-Holyoke Worcester etro 
TOPAD ccccicde westuccaces 47.3 47.8 49.8 171.8 ETL.T 172c1 112.1 111.0 114.9 | 1,134.9} 1,115.3] 1,199.2 
GEREN ss sso cneendenenss - - - (1) (1) (2) (1) (1) (1) 9 9 9 
Contract construction.. 1.3 1.2 1.3 5.8 5-3 2°9 he 3-9 4.3 41.1 ho. 47.5 
Manufacturing...-...+:- 25.5 26.0 27.9 69.7 70.2 Taal 49.6 49.5 52.1 457.5} 443.9] 517.5 
Trans. and pub. util... 2.0 2.1 2.1 8.2 8.2 8.5 4.3 4.3 kek 69.8 69.2 73-6 
pad eies Moe cece aaa 8.4 8.4 8.5 32.9 32.9 32.3 19.8 19.6 20.5 231.6 228.6 233.8 
Binances onccsce--tucres - - - 8.3 8.3 8.2 5-3 503 5-3 49.7 49.7 49.1 
Deiibillibe cavnnenesese H - ~ - 26.2 25.9 26.1 15.0 14.6 14.9 151.3} 150.2} 17.8 
Government...eeeeeeeees 3.9 3-9 3.8 20.7 20.9 19.0 13.7 13.6 13.4 132.9 132.4 128.9 
MICHIGAN—Continued 
Flint Grand Rapids Lansing PIP 9, 
Lf | RREROOC CE COL CCemce 113.7 111.3 119.0 112.7 110.8 115.1 87.4 86.6 88.8 4h.7 43. 46.7 
Minknid.sscses ceceneses (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. ON, 30 365 6.5 5. 6.4 3.9 3.5 4.0 1.2 1.1 1.3 
Manufacturing.......e- 66.1 64.3 70.4 46.0 45.4 48.7 27-3 26.8 29.3 2h.4 23.7 26.0 
Trans. and pub. util 4.2 43 iy Tut 7.6 7-9 3.4 3.4 3-3 2.4 2.3 2.5 
Wrade.csccuewe seousan ssl 16.1 15.9 17.6 23.6 23.6 23.9 15.2 15.1 15.2 7.0 6.8 7.2 
PIiNGneG: cov cee woneceee a7 2.7 2.6 eT 6 hy 3.0 3.0 3.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
BELVUCAS cocca sec ceocsars 10.4 10.4 10.0 14.7 14.6 14.5 9.0 9.0 8.9 Ly Ly 4.3 
Government......-++ee0> 10.7 10.7 10.4 9.6 9.5 9.3 25.7 25.7 25.2 4k 4.3 4.2 
MICHIGAN—Continued MINNESOTA MISSISSIPPI 
Saginaw Duluth Minneapolis-St. Paul Jackson 
TOTAL. ......2.- ee eee eens 52.1 51.2 54.6 38.1 37k 39.3 531.9 52h.3 540.0 63.5 62.9 62.8 
Mining. <ccccsssce ree e= (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 8 8 9 
Contract construction.. 2.5 2.3 2.6 LiF 1.6 367 29.3 27.5 30.1 4.6 4.2 4.7 
Manufacturing.........- 21.7 24.3 24.6 8.0 7.9 8.1 147.0 144.8 150.3 11.0 10.9 11.0 
Trans. and pub. util 4.8 4.6 49 5.5 4.7 6.2 47.0 46.5 pee | 4.3 4.3 4.3 
Trade...seeeeeeeereeeee BIEN 11.0 10.7 8.7 8.8 9.4 130.0 128.9 131.6 14.7 14.8 14.5 
Finance....+seeeeeeeeee 1.5 1.5 LoS 1.8 1.8 1.8 34.2 34.2 33.9 4.8 4.8 4.8 
Battech caecs sone ees 6.0 6.0 5.9 Ta 7 Pa 7.0 74.1 72.8 73.5 9.1 9.1 8.9 
Government....seeeeeeee 4.6 4.6 44 5.2 5.2 5.0 70.4 69.6 69.5 14.0 14.1 13.7 
MISSOURI MONTANA NEBRASKA 
Kansas City St. Louis Great Falls Omaha 
MOWMLs sis teictietedewes 378.4 376.7 377-3 710.3 705.3 732.6 22.5 21.6 20.5 160.9 158.7 159.7 
MENnde-. close cc dolce oes : 8 9 2.5 2.5 3.0 (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) (2) 
Contract construction.. 20.9 20.3 15.3 32.6 31.4 36.3 3.2 2.6 1.9 9.4 8.5 9.6 
Manufacturing.......... 102.7 102.0 102.4 249.8 245.4 265.2 3.1 3.1 3.0 36.8 36.5 36.7 
Trans. and pub. util 39.6 39.2 41.9 64.8 65.0 68.2 2.0 1.9 2a 18.9 18.7 20.0 
Trade. ....eeeseeeeeeees 93.7 93.8 95.9} 149.9] 150.6 152.5 5.9 5.8 5.5 37.0 37-1 36.7 
Binences. ss cucccsssccss 26.4 26.4 26.0 37.6 37-5 37.3 (1) (1) (1) 13.7 13.6 13.1 
Services. ssseeseeeeeees 48.7 48.6 49.3 94.8 94.6 93.0 4.8 4.7 4.6 23.9 23.2 23.6 
Government.......eeeee 45.6 45.6 45. 78.3 78.3 TT+1 3.5 3.5 3.4 21.3 21.2 20.2 
NEVADA NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW JERSEY 
Reno Manchester Jersey City 7 Newark T 
GHAR sc cxedelcsciocacin 33.5 32.8 31.9 42,2 42.2 43.0 253.5 254.2 258.3 6b. Uy 644.7 655.6 
Manis. occ coe aeoeecete (6) (6) (6) (1) (1) (1) - - - 1.0) 1.0 1.0 
Contract construction.. 320 2.9 3.0 2.0 tet 2.3 6.3 6.0 6.3 31.0) 29.5 29.0 
Manufacturing.......... 2.2 2.1 Boi 17.2 17.4 17.9 114.7 115.4 119.6 227.9 230.7 2h2.3 
Trans. and pub. util... 3.5 Zot 3.4 eat 2.7 eet 37-5 38.0 38.2 47.3 7.4 47.5 
WYRE ecco cc esas anecuetd 7.6 Th Tat 8.7 8.6 8.6 37.7 37.8 37.6 126.2) 125.8 128.8 
Binenices scjsccecaceteis sie 1.5 1.5 1.4 2.6 2.6 2.5 8.9 8.9 8.9 45.4 45.4 45.3 
SOUUl Cb acc nccecoscasce 9.7 9.6 9.3 5.7 57 5.7 22.3 22.1 21.9 96.1 95.4 93.5 
Government. ...sececsccss 6.0 5.9 5-3 34 3.4 3-3 26.1 26.0 25.8 69.5) 69.5 68.2 
NEW JERSEY—Continued NEW MEXICO 
Paterson- 7 1 
Clifton-Passaic Perth Amboy Trenton Albuquerque 
NOWAB Ss cvsaer vaceslenees 
eta | ees | Mia | ai | Mir 181.7 | 10h3] 102.2) 107.8] 79.4 78.9) 3 
Contract construction... 22.6 aL.7 22.3 10.2 9.9 9.3 5.7 5.5 Ps @) 2 (2) 
Manufacturin i °F ; : “2 5 fe 7 pe Tel 
TING. sees eee 154.6 153.9 160.8 83.6 83.8 88.7 35.6 34.1 39.0 Te 7.5 7.8 
— and pub. util... 21.3 B13 21.3 9.3 9.3 9.5 6.1 6.1 6.0 6. 6.4 6.7 
leap 7504 [5k 75.0 29.3 29.2 29.4 17-3 17.3 17.6 18. 18.6 18.5 
ic halla aaa 12.3 12.0 11.6 3.2 BEC: 3.2 41 41 3.9 h, 4.6 4.9 
oe Saeduensesces 43.5 43.0 41.4 16.8 16.8 16.1 16.1 15.9 16.1 18. 18.0 18.6 
Mitns csc cu seca 33-1 33.1 31.9 25.6 25.7 24.8 19.3 19.1 18.7 17.3 17.2 17.4 





See footnotes at end of table. 


NOTE: Data for the 


current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagriculteral establishments fer selected areas, by industry division-Continued 


(In thousands) 































































































































































































May Apr. May May Apr. May May | Apr. | May May Apr. May 
6 6 961 1961 _j 1960 1961 1961 190 
Industry division w YORK 
i... Binghamton Buffalo Elmira * 
NOTA icawisseeescceas wood 215.2 | 216.8 | 224.9 4 76.0 77-4 | 412.9] 4o2.8] he.g Sales 30.7 32.9 
ee eee Ga) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) - - 2 
Contract construction. .| 2.6 5.8 Ge, 3.2 27 3.3 Bs Od 15.7 28.9 - ~ - 
Manufacturing.........4 61.6 61.1 65.4 38.9 38.7 39.4 | 163.6 158.9] 179.4 14.3 14,2 15.9 
Trans. and pub. util... 17.1 16.9 nl 3.9 3.9 4.0 Bley 30.9 34.4 - = 2 
SreOR whiccaGeeswlonches 42.9 42,3 43.7 12.4 21.9 1253 81.6 80.2 84.2 6.1 5.9 6.1 
PIDWICRs vo s0ssccesnees < 9.3 9.2 8.9 2.3 2.3 2.3 16.3 16.3 15.8 - = = 
BePVlGescsiei:sue0s cocaicd 33.1 32.8 33.3 eS We Tek 55-1 54.1 53.8 - = x 
Government.....sseeeeee 48.7 48.6 48.1 9.3 9.3 9.1 46.9 46.8 6.4 - = Z 
WEW YORK—Continued 
Nassau and New York-Northeastern ; 
Suffolk Counties 7 New York City 7 New Jersey Rochester 
1 RSP Silvis ini els 4 434.2 428.7 429.2 | 3,530.4 | 3,520.5 |3,553.8 | 5,656.0 | 5,638.4 | 5,701.2 216.8 215.0 Ply Pal 
AMEE: cc asseicseaesne (1) (1) (1) sere 1S 1.9 4.3 Py Se (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 37.8 35.3 37.6 cede ig 119.0 131.6 248.7 237.0 254.8 10.2 9.4 10.1 
fanufacturing.......... 123.7 | 124.2 |] 125.3 908.6 913.5 947.6 | 1,687.7 | 1,695.9 | 1,761.5 103.7} 103.3] 105.2 
Trans. and pub. util..4 23.1 2351. 22.8] 317.4] 324.3 | 317.9] 472.9] 470.5) 47h.4 8.3 9.3 9.5 
BOMB 6s 6o564aescesGxne 100.2 99.2 oy al 739:9| 737-3 745.3 |1,158.2 | 1,156.3 | 1,166.9 39.5 38.2 38.8 
WINGED Ss 06:000650ksaieesc 19.0 19.1 17.6 394.5 392.6 382.6 495.4 493.4 481.2 7.9 7-9 7.6 
Service..ssccseseeees sof = 6327 61.5 63.6 632.3 630.7 | 618.0 919.8 913.4] 897.0 25.3 25.1 24.7 
Government....sseeeeee 66.6 66.2 65.3 412.3 411.3 409.0 | 669.1] 667.6] 660.4 21.9 21.8 21.2 
WEW YORK—Continued WORTH CAROLINA 
Syracuse Utica-Rome Westchester County 7 Charlotte 5 
WOM csiscocssscsseuwenee 178.9 172.8 | 182.1 100.4 97.8 101.4 217.8 218.0 224.0 106.1 105.2 107.0 
MIMINE  corunccesicase ces (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 8.0 6.5 8.0 3.6 2.5 3.4 15.4 14.3 16.8 8.6 8.0 9.0 
Manufacturing........0. 65.0 64.2 68.6 38.0 37.9 39.4 63.5 63.3 65.8 26.0 25.8 26.2 
Trans. and pub. util... 1252 12.1 12.5 5.5 5.4 567 14.9 15.0 15.1 10.5 10.8 10.9 
oo Ane eee 36.5 33-1 yee 16.6 15.6 16.6 4h2 46.8 418.8 28.6 28.5 29.4 
PAMRECe: cnscceciseascnes 8.9 8.8 8.7 4.0 4.0 3.9 11.20 aa 10.9 16 7.6 (Gs: 
BEPTAOR sks oo50enseenesd 2h.1 23.9 23.6 10.1 9.8 9.9 41.2 40.2 39.3 14.6 14.4 14.6 
Government.......eeeee5 24.3 24.2 23.5 22.6 22.6 22.6 27.6 27.5 27.3 10.2 10.1 9.6 
WORTH CAROLINAH—Contl nued WORTH DAKOTA OnI0 
Greensboro- 5 
High Point 5 Winston-Salem Fargo Akron 
NOTALS vassiewusxcowsiosen z = = 4 = = 23.1 22.3 23.2 166.9] 165.7] 176.1 
MAGEE. s.csiniie cin noo oe see = i - - - - -(1) (1) (1) ol ol el 
Contract construction.. = = = = - 2.3 138 252 4.9 4h 5.6 
Manufacturing.......... 42.1 42.0 yh. B7<7, 38.2 38.0 17 LT 1.8 76.3 76.3 84.4 
Trans. and pub. util... = = 2 ie = - 2.6 2.6 Dah 12.4 12.4 13.0 
PreUN.. scekseesoearnss = < 2 = - - oY fs 7-9 32.4 31.6 32.9 
lo ee a _ = = 4 1.8 1.7 17 5.2 5.2 4.9 
Service..... na wins e-e'se a o Zé = = - ~ 3.5 3.4 3.5 20.7 20.5 20.5 
Government.....sseee- F x “ = = = = 3.5 3.5 3.3 15.1 15.2 14.7 
ON10—Continued 
Canton Cincinnati Cleveland Columbus 
TOTAL. .....csecccccceeey 104.8] 102.0] 113.1 389.0 385.3 401.7] 673.9] 663.8] 703.0] 256.4] 253.9] 256.8 
MINING, .ccnescecccsnces 5 ae 5 a <3 <3 ait uy 6 Pu mT 8 
Contract construction. .| Ly 3.9 4.6 15.8 14.3 18.1 30.2 28.5 30.8 1k 10.5 12.6 
Manufacturing......+.. 4 48.4 46.5 56.6 144.2 143.1 154.6 260.6 254.2 288.6 68.8 68.3 Vesa 
Trans. and pub. util..4 6.0 6.0 6.4 31.9 32.0 Beem 43.7 43.2 46.6 1 OU LT. 18.3 
Trade... se eeeececeee 20.2 20.0 20.6 80.8 80.7 82.3] 41.0] hob] 142.7 52.8 52.4 53.7 
Pinance...+sssesseeeees 3.8 3.8 3.6 21.3 21.3 20.9 31.5 31.4 Sil 16.1 16.0 15.5 
Service......- ee eeecees 22.2 11.9 11.8 51.6 50.9 50.7 90.8 89.7 88.1 35-7 3543 35.3 
Government. ...+.e-+0e0. 9.4 9.4 9.0 43.2 42.7 42.5 75-6 1507 They 53.1 53.0 48.4 
QN10—Continued OKLAHOMA 
Dayton Toledo Youngstown-Warren Oklahoma City 
TOTAL. ....-eseeeeeeeeeed 239.3] 237.0] 246.4] 249.1] 147.9] 158.8] 154.5] 150.6] 167.6] 174.2] 173.8] 173.7 
Mining... -seeeseeeseees 4 4 5 2 “2 32 4 4 of 6.9 6.9 7.0 
Contract construction. 4 8.4 7.8 9.0 6.3 5.6 Te 9. 8.6 10.4 11.8 2.7 12.3 
Manufacturing......... : 98.0 96.9] 104.2 53-7 53.6 60.3 70.2 68.0 80.2 20.4 20.3 20.2 
Trans. and pub. util..J = 10.0 10.0 10.1 12.6 12.6 13.9 8.7 8.7 9.7 12.6 12.6 12.9 
Trade. +eeeeeeseeees seed 42.0 41.9 42.7 33.8 33-5 35.3 27.5 Ql: 29.3 41.8 41.9 42.0 
PANANCO..20000eeeeeeeed 6.5 6.4 6.4 5.7 5.8 5.7 4.5 45 h.5 10.4 10.3 10.3 
Service. .sseessseeeees . 28.3 28.1 28.0 22.0 21.8 21.8 18.8 18.6 18.4 21.6 21.5 21.6 
Government......++++0+ . 45.7 45.6 45.6 14.9 14.9 14.5 15.0 14.7 14.7 48.7 48.6 47.4 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division-Continaed 


(In thousands) 






































































































































































































ee May Apr. May May | Apr. | May May | May $ May Apr. 
1061 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1900 1961 1961 
Industry division OKLAHOMA—Continued OREGON PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ Allentown— 
ilsa Portland Erie 
poesiciea Bethlehem-Easton 
TOTAL. ..cceecccccsccesed 129.2 | 128.4 | 134.7 | 263.0 264.7 177-9| 177-1} 185.0 3 (7. 
Efi nde cus cloes<e ciety kee5 12.4 12.7 (1) (1) 4 24 (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 7-0 7-7 9-1 13.6 l 15. : & 1.9 = 
Manufacturing....+eeee. 26.7 26.0 29.2 00-9 o ¢ 7< Joo = 3 3 
Trans. and pub. util... 13.4 ~— 15.1 e/-0 ‘ < 10.3 : 11. l 
3 : OO l 5 . a 
Trade. .cccceccccccscece a se 31.6 eg: cg c } ; 
Finance. .cccccecceseces fe f° Oe? £20e tet a a) cet 
Beeelewisccdtwccasecccyp Lost 18.2 18.2 39.0 38.3 0 o 8 
Government...sscceceees 11.9 11.9 11.9 41.2 41.1 39.§ 3 3+ 2 
PEMMSYLVANI A——Continued 
Harrisburg Lancaster Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
TOTAL..... pnvsesawresee sh hiebee 139.9 144.0 93.5 92.7 94.0 | 1,489.6 | 1,481.3] 1,506.8 1 
Mining. .ccceesceccceves (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 1.5 1 1. 13-1 
Contract construction.. Tet Tel 5.3 5.3 4.5 eo 2 o5 3 l 3° 
Manufacturing.......ee- 32.1 31.8 34.1 45.0 45.1 16.6 Py 2 
Trans. and pub. util... 16 11.8 12s7 4.6 45 4.7 111 c 
Trade. ..cccceses eecccee 25-5 25.6 25-9 17.0 17.1 lo. Lor 150.1 14 154 
Pinance..ccccccececsees rie) 6.0 Sel 2.3 2.3 >. ) 2 
Service. cccccccccccecs ° Eat Diae L.c 11.5 IL.3 LC Sli 115 11 11: 
Government...ceccoseeee ho.4 ho.4 39.1 76 7.9 Po 182.6 182.8 179.8 3.0 24 3.3 
PENRSYLVANIA—Continued 
wil 
Reading Scranton neeheeiniaaaas York 
Hazleton 
yl coco cer 9.5 98.3 102.3 74.5 74.0 9 9.1 103.4 1 l. 3 
ey Ue” OP AEROCE OCCUR: (1) (1) (1) 2.1 Pa 2.9 +3 2 (1) (2) (1) 
Contract construction.. 4.3 3.8 4.0 1.7 1.5 1.9 3.1 4 i 
Manufacturing.......6.- 49.0 48.7 52.3 28.8 29.0 30.1 9. Fel 40. 2. 
Trans. and pub. util... 5.4 5.4 oe 6.4 6.4 2 - 4.6 
PEO. sis: cere cso sbie cesses 15.5 15.4 15. 14.5 14.2 1h.4 19.1 9 ] 6 
Pinance...... eT 3.9 3.8 3.8 2.2 2.2 2.3 BY 1 1.8 
Bervice.ccccccceccccces 1235 12.3 12.5 10.8 30.7 10.7 1 Lief 3 8.3 
Government. cccccccccecs 8.9 8.9 8.5 8.0 7-9 Ts 12.0 2.0 ll. 3 1 
RHODE ISLAND SOUTH CAROLINA 
Providence-— 
eres Charleston Columbia Greenville 
WAbwxas aecvees ac ceceup) GOnea 287.6 292.2 57.0 56.9 Tre! 70. 10.1 0 | 7 
MiNGNde cc ccedecucceswc (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (] (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 12.0 11.0 12.1 Ky 4.2 5. 5.3 44 ed d+€ 
Manufacturing..........| 126.9 126.0 132.2 9.3 9.6 13.1 32.5 32.3 32.9 
Trans. and pub. util... 14.3 14.2 14.0 4.4 4.2 | -O $2 2 3.2 
DOEAG so sscet decvasee ee P 53.7 53.5 52.8 Pa 11.7 | 14. 13.1 13.1 13.C 
FPinance...... es cata Ware’ 12.6 12.7 12.4 2. 2 . 3.1 Son 3 
SGOVi CE ee ccucccnacues - By 37.0 36.0 6.0 > 9. 6.7 6.7 oe 
Government...cccccccecs 33.3 33.2 32.7 18.6 18.6 | 18.2 Tad ta 9 
SOUTH DAKOTA TENNESSEE 
Sioux Falls Chattanooga Knoxville Memphis 
Nice <achaces eames Eee 26.7 26.0 27.0 2.2 91.2 92.9 112.0 111.6 8.1 1 
Mining. .cssseccessees oe (1) 1) (1) ol ol 1 1.6 1.€ z 3 
Contract construction... 2.2 1.9 22 3.2 2.8 4.0 -6 72 9 ] 
Manufacturing....cccses 5.5 5.3 5.7 a 1.5 42.2 40.0 40.0 43, 
Trans. and pub. util... 2.7 2.7 2.7 4.7 4.7 4.€ 6.6 ° 15.§ 
TEROOy vance cece awe casa 7.6 25 79 17.6 16.9 ie 22.4 22.4 S263 
BINGNOOS 6655 o5cscaecces 1.5 14 1.5 5.1 5.0 4.9 3.9 3.9 9. 9. 
SORVICOs cs cewecwnccsines 3.9 3.9 3.9 9.2 9.1 9.2 12.3 12.3 26 3 2¢ 
GOVErTRGNE. 26 sccccsiscee 363 318 3.2 ties a | 10.4 17.6 17-6 31. 
TEWNESSEE—Continued TEXAS 
Nashville Dallas Fort Worth Houston 
| Ee eee 140.9 140.1 1h0.2 a a ca Z = a a es = 
MURR csv nine ses accwss (1) (1) (1) - - - - - - - - - 
Contract construction.. Tak 6.9 108 - - ~ - ~ - - - - 
Manufacturing.......... 40.2 39.7 39.7 95.4 94.4 3.2 52.3 52.4 54.4 1.6 91.0 93.7 
Trans. and pub. util...) 11.0 11.0 11.0 - - - - - - - - - 
STOUR o vcceceisiccne cvecisles 30.2 30.3 31.2 - - - - - - = a = 
PESO G sissies ne.e cajerenis 10.0 10.1 10.1 - - - - - - - - ~ 
+ satel aaa ae, 21.9 21.7 ~ . - - - - = = + 
oo 20.1 20.2 19.7 a a * - - - - - - 









































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table B-8: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected areas, by industry division-Continued 


(In thousands ) 








































































































































































May Apr. Ma} Ma Apr. May Ma Apr. May Ma: Apr. ae 
151 | 1o6} | re a oa | 1061 1960 1061 | 1061 1960 | 1981 | 1961 1p 
Industry division TEXAS-Continued UTAH VERMONT agui 
San Antonio Salt Lake City Burlington * Springfield . 
PIA caweeeceGoeen owes = “ - 143.3 141.1 138.4 20.5 20.0 20.2 a2 121 11.9 
Ninth. s5.005ksesa0"saas = - - 6.9 6.5 TI - - - - - = 
Contract construction.. - - - 8.5 8.0 8.4 - - - - - *: 
Manufacturing....seeeee 23.2 23a) 23.3 25.8 25.3 2h.1 4.8 4.7 4.9 5.9 5.9 6.6 
Trans. and pub. util... - - ~ 13.4 13.0 12.9 L5 Las Led: 8 8 8 
Dredevadsusnsscn sues one = - - 36-1) 38.0 Sia 5.5 5.4 5.2 1.6 iG 1.6 
PIBORCE 6 4Kdi560 ce eeece se = = = 8.9 8.9 8.6 ~ a = = = a 
Service.cccccccccccccce - - - 19.9 19.5 18.9 me fe m = “ x 
Government. cccccvscess = = me 21.8 21.9 21.3 a = ee “ s 
VIRGINIA WASHINGTON 
Norfolk- 
Portsmouth siomemescnaisne wees oe 
TOTAL oo oso oioncs pede eer 149.4 148.4 | 151.2 167.5 166.8 165.6 366.9 | 363.9] 369.7 74.1 72.4 75.4 
MARI Gisie kass'o.0160 8:5 ina e's 2 2 ms <2 52 2 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 10.9 10.5 IA: 12.0 11.5 11.5 16.7 1560 17.9 4.0 3.4 4.8 
Manufacturing.......e0. 16.6 16.4 19.0 41.3 41.4 41.6 111.5 110.5 ana 12.9 12.4 13.1 
Trans. and pub. util...J 14.3 14.7 14.8 156% 15.0 nGAy, 29.2 29.3 30.4 7.6 a5 8.0 
Trade. seeseeeceesccsces 37e1 37.0 SHA 38.8 38.7 38.8 83.0 82.5 84.2 19.6 19.2 20.3 
Rimunces..icsannwes sore 5.5 5.5 5.5 13.4 13.4 13.2 22.0 21.9 22.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 
Bervinescucceescnss eon 766 17-2 17-8 20.8 20.5 20.7 47.6 47.1 47.6 13.0 12.9 12.6 
GOVERDMENY ss sinniccin-sisn ere Leap 46.9 47.6 25.3 25.3 23.9 56.9 56.8 55.9 E30 13.0 1267 
WASHINGTON-Continued WEST VIRGINIA 
Takoma Charleston eines shaieaial Wheeling 
Ashland 
MONA ise see nniouapiresiis Tel 76.4 HOM 7h.9 74.2 TO 63.4 62.6 66.8 51.1 50.2 53.9 
MINING s)s:0.e:0op.esins ieee (1) (1) (1) 2.9 2.9 3.4 1.2 1.2 1.2 3.3 BS: 3.3 
Contract construction.. 329: Mi hel 3.9 3.4 3.6 2.9 2.7 2.7 1.9 1.6 2.5 
Manufacturing.........-. 16.6 a 1753 e251 21.8 23.2 21.9 21.4 2h.1 16.2 15.9 Eek 
Trans. and pub. util... 5.8 5.8 563 8.5 8.5 8.9 6.2 6.2 6.9 4.0 3.9 41 
Trades. wiseschssenan axe 16.2 16.1 16.0 15.7 Leif 16.6 13.3 13.3 14.5 12.2 12.3 13.2 
PIREHORs sass oescw ensue Be 337 a7 See 3.3 3.2 2.4 2.4 2.3 1.9 1.9 2.0 
SOPViCOsseeeesececeeece 10.2 10.0 9.9 9.0 8.9 9.0 fas 7.5 74 6.9 6.8 7.0 
BOVEPHNEN bs assess soo o's 20.7 20.7 20.4 9.8 9.8 9.3 3.2 oe 7-9 4.8 4.8 4.8 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 8 Kenosha 8 La Crosse 8 Madison 8 
[0] :\ Be ere enter ie 35.3 34.6 35.1 34.7 33.4 3567 22.6 22.3 21.8 bee 75-9 75.0 
Mining. seeeeeeeeeeeeees (1) (1) (2) | (2) (2) (1) (1) (2) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Contract construction.. 1.7 165 1.6 1.9 ey 1.4 8 of “7 4.5 4.0 45 
Manufacturing.......++. 11.5 1353 Z BRR! 19.6 18.6 2i.3 se (P14 125 12.8 12.6 13.3 
Trans. and pub. util... 3.6 3.4 3.6 1.9 aS. 23 2.2 2.0 2.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 
MTA ea wies oiler w\s'cies crew 9.4 9.3 9.1 4.9 4.8 4.6 5.4 5.4 bee 16.3 16.2 5S 
BPINANOPiscccenaceease a 1.0 1.0 10 6 5 5 -6 -6 AG 3.9 3.9 Br 
SPV ICE ss 050b baa hy h.6 Tig 3.6 3.6 333 3.6 3.6 ora | 10.6 10.3 £0.60 
GOVEFNMEND. 6).6:5.6)0:015 5/001 3.4 3.4 3.4 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.4 2.3 25.1 25.0 24.0 
WISCONSIN-Continued WYOMING 
Milwaukee Racine Casper Cheyenne 
Wh 5 438.2 455.9 41.8 41.6 10.8 ale Bal 18.5 18.5 2265 22.2 21.9 
1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1)_ 3-9 3.6 Sei (1) (1) (1) 
21.7 20.2 21.4 aa7 226 1.6 57 1.6 267 6.2 6.2 5.8 
a 181.3 197.4 19.1 19.0 18.8 2.0 2.0 2.0 rer bed Ee 
27-9 2753 28.3 UST Det Lo 1.6 HAG Det Sek Zed 3.3 
TAdCs sees eee eeeseeece 88.4 87.7 89.6 Toy Ts6 7.5 4.8 ety, 4.3 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Financ€s+.eeeeceeserees 21,0 21.8 21.5 1.2 fie ded oT an ai 9 8 9 
SEPViCes seceeeeereeees 57.1 56.7 5553 6.0 5.9 SE, 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.7 2.6 2.6 
GovernWents << <s5000 0% 43.9 43.2 ok 4.6 4.6 ey Sh. 2.4 eae !! 5 hey al 
1Combined with service. 
2Combined with construction. 
3 Not available. 
*Total includes data for industry divisions not shown separately. 
> Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
6 Combined with manufactr uring. 







ortheastern New Jersey. 
itions (for hours and carnings definitions, see Employment and Earnings, May 1960): 
Brown County. 


7 Subarea of New Yor 
Area employment defi 
WISCONSIN-Green Bay: 





Kenosha; Kenosha Co unty. 
la Crosse County. 
Dane County. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 


SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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Historical Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Gress hours and earnings of production workers in manafacturing 
























































1919 te date 
Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Year and month Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 
weekly weekly hourly weekly weekly hourly weekly weekly hourly 
earnings _ hours earnings earnings hours earnings | earnings _ hours —esrnings _ 
MECCH CET CULE CCS --| $22.08 46.3 $0.477 “ ~ - - < a 
— eeoeeee evoeeesese 26.30 474 2555 = = a bad - - 
1921.. e . . ee 22.18 43.1 0515 ie = - - o - 
1G22..cccccccccccccccces| 2151 4.2 487 - - - - ‘a - 
1923..- eeeveer ee ee e 23.82 45.6 522 $25.78 s = $21.94 - = 
23.93 43.7 547 25.84 - - 22.07 , > 
2h. 37 4s. 5 547 26.39 - - 22. 4h "i * 
24.65 45.0 548 26.61 = ‘a 22.75 ¥ ‘i 
2h. 7h 45.0 ~550 26.66 ~ - 23.01 . - 
24.97 Whey 562 27.24 ~ 22.88 Ps 
25.03 Wh.2 » 566 27.22 - + 22.93 * - 
23.25 42.1 2552 24.77 = 2 21.84 1s i 
20.87 40.5 2515 21.28 = s 20.50 i 2 
: 17.05 38.3 AKG 16.21 32.6 $0.497 17.57 41.9 $0.420 
1933 ecccccvccecsccccere -| 16.73 38.1 4he 16.43 34.8 472 16.89 40.0 427 
Wii ccccscosscccccceses, RAD 34.6 532 18.87 33.9 556 18.05 35.1 515 
‘ wa 20.13 36.6 «550 21.52 37.3 -5TT 19.11 36.1 +530 
21.78 39.2 556 24.04 41.0 586 19.94 37.7 529 
24.05 38.6 624 26.91 40.0 674 21.53 37.4 -5TT 
22.30 35.6 627 24.01 35.0 686 21.05 36.1 56h 
23.86 37-7 -633 26.50 38.0 698 21.78 37.4 582 
25.20 38.1 661 28.44 39.3 724 22.27 37.0 -602 
29.58 40.6 +729 34.04 42.1 -808 2k.g92 38.9 -640 
36.65 42.9 853 42.73 45.1 947 29.13 10.3 +723 
43,14 4h.9 -961 49,30 46.6 1.059 34.12 42.5 - 803 
46.08 45.2 1.019 52.07 46.6 1.17 37.12 43.1 -861 
44.39 43.4 1.023 49.05 4h, 3.383 38.29 42,3 -904 
43.82 4.4 1.086 46.49 40.2 1.156 41.14 40.5 1.015 
49.97 4ow4 1.237 52.46 40.6 1.292 46.9% 4O.1 1.171 
54.14 4O.1 1.350 57.11 40.5 1.410 50.61 39.6 1.278 
54.92 39.2 1.401 58.03 39.5 1.469 51.41 38.8 1.325 
59.33 4O.5 1.465 63.32 41.2 1.537 54.71 39.7 1.378 
64.71 40.7 1.59 69.47 41.6 1.67 58.46 39.5 1.48 
67.97 40.7 1.67 73.46 42.5 LT 60.98 39.6 1.54 
71.69 40.5 1.77 T7123 41.3 1.87 63.60 39.5 1.61 
71.86 39.7 1.81 77.18 40.2 1.92 64.74 39.0 1.66 
76.52 40.7 1.88 83.21 41.4 2.01 68.06 39.8 1.71 
79.99 ho.4 1.98 86.31 41.1 2.10 71.10 39.5 1.80 
82,39 39.8 2.07 88.66 40.3 2.20 73-51 39.1 1.88 
83.50 39.2 2513 90.06 39.5 2.28 75.27 38.8 1.94 
TOGO carcie cies ccareearaviviete eee] = 89.7 40.3 2.22 97.10 40.8 2.38 79.60 9.6 2.01 
GOD eitic tk ciewncdel 90.91 39.7 2.29 98.25 40.1 2.45 81.33 39.1 2.08 
NOGOs “TUNE o6 0 cciacetes 91.60 40.0 2.29 98.98 40.4 2.45 82.16 39-5 2.08 
CUEVcacd cess neess 91.14 39.8 caca 97.76 39.9 2.45 82.37 39.6 2.08 
SO UCPC CL CETE 90.35 39.8 FY | 97.20 40.0 2.43 81.77 39.5 2.07 
September........ 91.08 39.6 2.30 98.15 39-9 2.46 81.72 39.1 2.09 
OCtObEN ss csidec vas 91.31 BOCY: 2.30 98.89 40.2 2.46 81.51 39.0 2.09 
November.....eee- 90.39 39.3 2.30 97.42 39.6 2.46 81.48 38.8 2.10 
December....seee. 89.55 38.6 CP 96.97 39.1 2.48 80.18 38.0 2.11 
96k: January. .cs<cesec 90.25 38.9 2.32 97.2 3922 2.48 81.41 38.4 2.12 
February. ..ccccee 90.25 38.9 2.32 97.07 Bees 2.47 81.02 38.4 2.1 
Mavelis cccccsenea 90.71 39.1 2.32 97.96 39.5 2.1,8 82.04 38.7 2.12 
Bprrilss ckeaee sees 91.57 39.3 25 99.35 39.9 2.49 82.43 38.7 2.13 
MAW cas aa caecete 92.90 39.7 2.3h 100.50 40.2 2.50 83.07 39.0 2.13 
SUAGsiaceasivecsees 94.2 40.1 2.35 101.66 40.5 2.51 84.53 39.5 2.14 
1 Preliminary. 


NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Data on hours of work based on the household survey are shown in tables A-15 through A-19. 
National data in all tables in Section C relate to the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Table C-2: Gress hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 

















Average weekly earnings Average weekly hoursJAverage hourly earnings 
Major industry group June May June June | May June June May June 
1961 1961 1960 1961_| 1961 _| 19 }__1961 1961 1960 
MANUFACTURING. ....cccccccccccere pasicticiows eee siars seccccccee| $94.24 | $92.90 | $91.60 | 40.1 | 39.7 | 40.0 § $2.35 | $2.34 | $2.29 
DURABLE GOODS....... gecccccee ease esetewess teeeeseceen 2OR60 | 200-50 98.98 | 40.5 | 40.2 | 40.4 2.51 2.50 2.45 
NONDURABLE GOODS..........ccccccccees siacalotaoaters sce'eceee | O%-53. | 63.07_|_ 82.16. § 39,5 _| 39.0 | 39.50 2.1h } 2.13 2.08 
Durable Goods 
Ordnance and accessories..cscccccccecssescees BAC CI ee $111.66 ]$111.25 {$107.30 | 40.9 | 40.9 | 40.8 | $2.73 | $2.72 | $2.63 
Lumber and wood productS..ccccsecccccsecs pone sine oe cocccce 86.51 83.62 83.84 | 41.0 | 40.2 | 40.5 2.12 2.08 2.07 
Furniture and fixtures....... io\-o5n le leva to a atb vo oiainle his elon isles eo .nle olale 73.88 72.037 74.77 | 39-3 | 38-7 | 40.2 1.88 1.87 1.86 
Stone, clay, and glass products......see- PO Te ais/eunyeis 96.17 95.06 93.07 | 41.1 | 40.8 | 41.0 2.34 2.33 2.27 
Primary metal industries..ccccccccccccccccssccsccce eeeeeeee] 117.09 | 114.26 | 109.70 | 40.1 | 39-4 | 38.9 2.92 2.90 2.82 
Fabricated metal productS..ccccccccccecescssssecscccvece eee] 102.91 | 101.25 | 100.21 | 41.0 | 40.5 | 40.9 2.51 2.50 2.45 
Machinery {except electrical ).cccccesesesscsvecscseces veces f LOTeS0 1 LOT<0F 105.88 40.8 | 40.7 | 41.2 2.63 2.63 2.57 
Electrical machinery... cccccccscsccsscsccvcveseses Eieiciewiakest 94.64 94.40 92 23 4O.1 | 40.0 | 40.1 2.36 2.36 2.30 
Transportation equipment....cecceccceccccsscsscscocs eooeces| 113.61 | 113.40 | 110.97 | 40.5 | 40.5 | 40.5 2.81 2.80 2.74 
Instruments and related products....ssessseeee cares ewes eae 98.01 97-77 95.65 40.5 | 40.4 40.7 2.42 2.42 2.35 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....ccccceee -ceniewaee 80.00 79.00 Tish 40.0 | 39-7 39-9 2.00 1.99 1.94 
Nondurable Goods 
Food and kindred products...ccccccccccccccssccces cpeaeeeaiete 93.52 92.21 88.51 | 41.2 | 40.8 | 40.6 2.27 2.26 2.18 
Pabaceo MENUTACUUDE Ss scc5 ssw cue beaebaeels sone a SOR oD.. 75-62 72.20 71.53 | 39-8 | 38.2 | 39.3 1.90 1.89 1.82 
Paxtile=s'l) pmodWchSs-xs.osissiok ce saloelsssiseu sie sense Savewee 66.09 65.53 | 40-3 | 39.6 | 40.2 1.64 1.64 1.63 
Apparel and other finished textile products....ceseereee oeee 56.21 55.26 55.90 35.8 3522 36.3 1.57 1.57 1.54 
Paper and allied products....sescsccceccceccccccceccns seeee| 101.72 | 98.33 | 97.13 | 43-1 | 42.2 | 42.6 2.36 | 2.33 | 2.28 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.....ssccceseces 106.41 106.69 105.54 37-6 3707 38.1 2.83 2.83 2.77 
Chemicals and allied products. .scccccccccccccccces Sinlererees 108.05 | 106.14 | 105.59 J 41.4 | 41.3 | 41.9 2.61 | 2.57 2.52 
Products of petroleum and COal...cccceccccccccrcvvecccccces 126.77 | 124.12 | 119.60 | 41-7 | 4a.2 =| 41.2 3-04 3-02 2.91 
RUDDER POOAUCESs oncisewaoes ses pve hss 60/0 bseesis siecle a 104.90 | 101.89 | 102.72 | 40.5 | 39.8 | 40.6 2.59 2.56 2.53 
Leather and leather products...ccccccccccccccscccvccvecseces 63.84 61.99 62.37 | 38.0 | 36.9 | 37.8 1.68 1.68 1.65 
































NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Table C-3: Average evertime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime 


of production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 














Average hourly earnings 
ial ili Average overtime hours excluding RERPEEL 
June | May Apr. June | May May Apr. May 
1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1960 } 1961 1961 1960 
NRF AGTORUNG ss 3s 0i0s:s.5ss 000005 vices srereawsieieieaee este 2.4 eel: 2.0 2.5 2.4 | $2.28 | $2.28 | $2.22 
PRR DSS s:< cones ses.caeeesieeeseuuwemen aan 2.2 2.0 1.9 24 24 24k 2.43 2.37 
NET: OID oo 5's 0.650 <icseiweineinsecees phe see 2.6 2.3 2.2 2.5 2.5 2.07 2.07 2.01 
Durable Goods 
Ordnance and accessories..ccccccecceee or ee - 1.7 2 Ie 1.9 1.9 | $2.66 | $2.64 | $2.55 
Lumber and wood products....ee. Ee OC Tor - 3-3 2.8 364 3.2 2.00 1.99 1.95 
Purniture: and FAstUSess < csc vs0sccssweses Sine alauin ates - Hs g io 2.4 24 1.83 1.83 1.80 
Stone, clay, and @lass products. cccccccccccccccces - 3.0 2.7 3el 361 225 2.24 2.19 
Primary metal industries......... Sen ee eee cute eee - 1.5 a 1.6 1.5 2.85 2.84 2et7 
Pabricated metal Producesss s.o.6:60.0.0.000'0080. 000s aaete - 2.2 2.0 2.7 2.6 24h 2.43 2.37 
Machinery (except electrical)....cesees esse ees ~ 2.0 2.0 2.7 2e7 2657 2.56 2.49 
Electrical machinery.....cccoce pares pele satninibalarnress - 1.5 5 1.8 LST 2.32 2.31 2.24 
Transportation equipment...... ee eee Te - 2.0 1.6 2o4 2.6 2.73 2.73 2.64 
Instruments and related products...sccccccccecs ane - 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.0 2.36 2.37 2.29 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....cccccces - 2.2 2.0 20k 2.2 1.94 1.95 1.89 
Nondurable Goods 
Food and kindred products.....cscccecee cia beams - 3-2 2.8 3-2 31 2.18 2.18 2.11 
Tobacco manufactures. .cccccscsscccccce sbaalain a eioereere - 5 Re 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.86 1.86 1.78 
Textile-mill products.....eccseee eee cccocccee ceeee - 2.5 2.3 2.9 2.9 1.59 1.59 1.57 
Apparel and other finished textile products....... - 1.0 DB 1.3 £3 Le55 1.56 Leak 
Paper and allied products.......... ee eeeresesenee - 369 369 4.3 4.3 2.23 2.23 2.15 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... - 2.5 2.5 2.9 3.0 (2) (3) (3) 
Chemicals and allied products...ceccccscccces eeeee - 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.5 2.50 2.48 242 
Products of petroleum and coal....e.ee. eececccecces - 1.8 1.6 2.1 1.6 2.96 2.97 2.84 
Rubber productss.ccsccssceceecs eoccce eecccccccccce - Bek: 1.9 TG 2.2 2.49 2.49 2.45 
Leather and leather products....cccccoccs eccccccce ~ 1.1 1.1 1.3 1.0 1.66 1.66 1.63 





























IDerived by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and one-half. 
2Not available as average overtime rates are significantly above time and one-half. 
the group in the nondurable-goods total has little effect. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Inclusion of data for 
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Man-Hours and Payrolls 
Table C-4: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls Msy-tettolatel ih ame WolltKii-te Ml aloltha: 
in industrial and construction activities 1 


(1947-49=100 ) 









































June May | Apr. | June May 
Activity 1961 1961 1961 1960 1960 
Man-hours 
Jl] SeNPeenCrrroreee rer err OCC ECC 99.0 95.0 91.8 102.3 100. 
MIMINGS <.. ssc cctcenesgee: meuacens Wadnowoseds 61.8 59.7 57.8 66.8 66.2 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION...........---- rere mee ke sek, 122.5 111.0 135.5 126.3 
MAMRIGRE TURING cc & cade ee nscicccesccetaccacs és 96.2 93.5 91.3 99.9 99.4 
DURABEE GO0DG sc 5 5c nc cceccceecencencens 101.0 98.5 95.5 106.1 106.5 
NONDURABLE GOODS........ PEO PCE EOE CL OE 90.4 87.4 86.4 92.5 90.9 
Durable Goods 

Ordnance and accessSories...eccecsereees eevee 323.2 327.2 320.1 319.7 

Lumber and wood products...... ccc ccccccccce 78.5 72. 67.2 81.6 

Furniture and fixtures... .cccccesceccces ware 100.7 97.5 98.5 108.7 

Stone, clay, and glass products.....-cceeee . 299 96.9 93.5 105.9 
Primary metal industries... ccccccccsccccccce . 88.8 85.1 80.8 92.9 562 
Fabricated metal products. .ccccccccccccccecs 103.9 101.4 96.9 109.2 108.5 
Machinery (except electrical ).....cceceeee as 95el 95.0 94.7 102.7 103.3 
Electrical machinery....... ecnecccccoes eooee| 130.6 | 130.2] 128.5] 134.2 133.1 
Transportation equipment.....eeeeeee ecccccce 109.0 106.7 102.0 114.1 119.8 
Instruments and related products.......eeees 12.2 11.0.3 108.7 119.4 118.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 102.8 100.6 97.3 104.8 102.9 

Nondurable Goods 
Food and kindred products. .<.sccccsscectoece 80.4 77-4 75.0 82.4 78.5 
Tobaces MaNGlactUress oacsscccdeccsaccccewces 62.8 60.2 61.3 66.3 64.5 
Wextile=MELl products. cecscecckececdsccneweeae 10.7 68.6 56.9 73.4 72.9 
Apparel and other finished textile products. 00.1 %.9 98.1 104.7 104.2 
Paper and allied products...... wesnas niaiaw aia 112.2 107.7 107.4 113.0 112.0 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 323.7 113.2 113.2 115.1 115.0 
Chemicals and allied products........ ee a 105.2 105.1 105.0 107.1 107.8 
Products of petroleum and coal..escceseeee oo 80.8 78.3 Thet 84.7 83.6 
Rubber produictdec coded cciccsccucneesuasaace mele 96.2 92.1 89.4 100.8 98.7 
Leather and leather products....scccssccsecee 89,2 84.6 | 82.2 90.1 Bu 2 
Payrolls 

MEUM, 6 8S wecewncuwads rane coeuae awe a 97.2 94.5 108.4 107.8 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTIONS. 2c icccecescciccsine ccc e 232.8 211.3 2h6.9 230.5 
MR ARUN NGe 6 os Saco cudecisanedausaneuasions 170.5 165.1 160.3 172.5 171.5 





lpor mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; for con- 
tract construction, data relate to construction workers. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 


Table C-5: Average weekly hours, seasonally adjusted, of production workers in selected industries! 











June Apr. June May 
Industry 191 1961 1960 1960 
MATUFEGEUR UNG rs bcos ecacacwdaw ss Wow wescceedere 40.0 39.9 39.6 39.9 40.1 





QURANIO: CbdEOeoiiidccecdscndvescevccnceecesl 4065 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.5 
_ Nondurable GOONS ss eeseseeveeceeeereceece 39.5 39.4 39.2 39.5 3 
SURI GONG CONSEEUGEIONS cc cccscc neccececwncess = 35.1 35.1 35.6 3 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking - es 
GIACOSNaas cwanddcacatdndcdaadidawwsdccawss - 37-6 | 37.5 37.6 37.6 
lpor manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; for building construc- 
tion, to construction workers; and for retail trade, to nonsupervisory workers. 
NOTE: Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers.) by industry 





Industry 





MIMING << oic:n0:or0'+ 01x 0:0; arcs seis bisisieieoiow oie nse 's einivieem surement ele sere 


METAL MINING... cc rccccccccccccccccserccsccrccccccccccccccs 
IFON MiNing.ccccccccccecversesssessesssesssessssscscsesess 
Copper Mining. ccscccceseceecesssccceeseccsesscevesesesese 
Lead and Zinc Mining. ccccececcceseesecesessesssesevseces 


ANTHRACITE MINING... cece cr cece ccccnsennccccecsccecesscces 
BITUMINOUS=COAL MINING... ccc cecccrcccrevcenccveesvsseesecs 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NA. (AL=GAS PRODUCTION: 
Petroleum and natural-g.is production (except contract 
SETVICE)S Jeccccccccccccccccccescceccccccevscccccceceseccee 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING. «cece eeeeeeerveeeccceeees 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION. .....ccccccccccccccvccccscccccccccenes 
NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION........ccccccccccccvcccccccseccees 


Highway and street CONStructioONn..ceccesecseececcsccscvses 
Other nonbuilding construction. cecceecccesesecscsscscces 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. .......ccceccccsccccsccccscecsscvcccs 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS......ccccccccccccccscccscccescessccecs 


SPECIAL=TRADE CONTRACTORS... ccc eccceseccevcceseccscscssece 
Plumbing and heating..cccccccccccecsccesscescescessessees 
Painting and decorating. .ccccccccsccccccscccsccsscsecssces 
Electrical work. cccocccccccccvcccccccevevccseseeseseseses 


ATI o ovis navn one seieaieies aise sein eine sino esses seeeeie 


DURABLE RODS oo oie oss cvwicicecie cic ses cwrsiedwce soeveseccsewenees 
MONDURABLE GOODS... cccccccccceccccccccsesccccevcesosces 


Durable Goods 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES... . cc ccccccccevcccvcccsveceseccece 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS... nc ccvccccccccccccccccvccccccees 
Sawmills and planing Mills..cecesecececccecereccsessssece 
Sawmills and planing mills, general...cccccceccceveveces 
BOUL Nsom uisssaiens ween aeieaeano ns oh eisnie ne cisn sep eeiesaies 
West? TLCCCerrrrrrr rrr eee ee eee eee eee ee 
Millwork, plywood, prefabricated structural wood 
PPOdUCLHSe cceerccveeeceesecsecesesesccesssesesesesevesees 
Millwork. cccccccccccccccccccccccscccceccccceccneeesencee 


Wooden boxes, other than Cigar... ccccccccccvccccsscceces 
Miscellaneous wood PproductS.ccreccecccccescccceseseescece 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES... ..ccccccccccccccevccevcccccccccce 
Household furniture. ..cccccccccccccccsccccccvccccscccece 4 
Wood household furniture, except upholstered......cssesee 
Wood household furniture, upholstered....cscccccccccccecs 
Mattresses and bedsSprings..ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccs 
Office, public-building, and professional furniture...... 
Wood Office: LurPnlGUTre ss c:csi0\0.5.0:0:0 5:0:50'0 49'9 4:0:0:5:0:0.6 0619 was s 0's 


Partitions, shelving, lockers, and fixtures....ccccccccces 
Screens, blinds, and misc. furniture and fixtures........ 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS... .ccccececcecccsccecces 
Flat Qlass..cccccccccccccccscccccsccscccccessccccccccccced 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown... .cccccccccccecces 

Glass containers. .ecccoccccccccccccccsessocccccccescoses 
Pressed or blown 61as8s..ccccccccccccccccccccccecscccccos 
Glass products made of purchased §lasS....cccccccccccccce 


Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours 





May 
i O5) 


$108.54 


108.13 
109.07 
1f0.12 

88.46 


89.91 
114.75 


117.09 


100.02 


123.03 


121.48 
113.83 
129.82 


123.53 
114.28 


128.52 
137.62 
118.67 
153.92 
122.49 


92.90 


100.50 
83.07 


72.37 
67.41 
62.65 
69.12 
77-46 
85.60 
66.59 
95.44 
96.47 
T18eL 


95.06 
125.14 
94.80 
98.88 
88.54 
77.02 





er er 


Average hourly earnings 
— 


























Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1961 1960 1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 1961 | 1960 
$107.32 |$110.70 | 40.2 | 39.6 | 42.0 | $2.70 | $2.71 | $2.70 
110.02 | 114.01 } 39.9 | 40.3 | 42.7 2.71 2.73 2.67 
109.07 | 120.22 | 37.1 | 36.6 | 41.6 2.94 2.98 2.89 
115.72 | 115.54 J 42.4 | 40.7 | 4be2 2.66 ese al 2.62 
87.75 94.58 | 38.8 | 39.0 | 41.3 2.28 2.25 2.29 
84.86 82.29 | 33.3 | 31.2 | 29.6 2.70 2.72 2.78 
106.93 | 119.03 }| 35.2 | 32.9 | 36.4 3.26 3.25 3.27 
121.66 | 116.03 | 40.1 | 41.1 | 41.0 2.92 2.96 2.83 
ie) 98.78 | 43.3 | 42.5 | 43.9 2.31 2.30 2.25 
120.33 | 119.56 } 36.4 | 35.6 | 36.9 3.38 3.38 3.2k 
115.4% | 1218.03 | 39.7 | 38.1 | 40.7 3.06 3.03 2.90 
104.25 | 111.90 | 39.8 | 37.5 | 41.6 2.86 2.78 2.69 
125.84 | 123.86 | 39.7 | 38. 39.7 3.27 3.26 3.12 
121.45 | 119.91 | 35.6 | 35.0 | 35.9 3.47 3.47 3.34 
111.65 | 110.26 | 35.6 | 35.0 | 35.8 3.21 3.19 3.08 
126.35 | 124.93 | 35.6 | 35.0 | 35.9 3.61 3.61 3.48 
136.52 | 132.68 | 37.6 | 37-3 | 37-8 | 3-66 | 3.66 | 3.52 
120.40 | 116.60 | 34.1 | 34.4 | 34.6 3.48 3-50 3.37 
153-95 | 148.23 | 38.1 | 38.2 | 38.5 4.04 4.03 3.85 
117-94 | 119.70 | 34.7 | 33.6 | 35.0 3.53 3.51 3.42 
91.57 91.37 | 39-7 | 39-3 | 39.9 2.34 2.33 2.29 
99.35 98.58 |} 40.2 | 39.9 | 4o.4 2.50 2.49 2.44 
82.43 81.35 | 39.0 | 38.7 | 39.3 2.13 2.13 2.07 
110.16 | 107.79 | 40.9 | 40.8 | 41.3 2.72 2.70 2.61 
81.37 81.40 | 40.2 | 39.5 | 40.1 2.08 2.06 2.03 
78.21 78.94 | 40.6 | 39.7 | 40.9 1.97 1.97 1.93 
79.40 80.36 | 40.5 | 39.7 | 41.0 1.99 2.00 1.% 
52.40 55-17 | 41.8 | 40.0 | 43.2 1.31 L632 1.28 
100.19 97-61 | 39.0 | 39.6 | 39.2 2.55 2.53 2.49 
86.27 84.42 | ho.6 | 40.5 | 40.2 2.13 2.13 2.10 
82.00 80.58 | 40.7 | 40.0 | 39.5 2.06 2.05 2.04 
91.30 88.99 | 41.0 | 41.5 | 41.2 2.18 2.20 2.16 
60.34 62.47 | 40.9 | 39.7 | 41.1 1.51 1.52 1.52 
59.45 62.40 | 41.2 | 39.9 | 41.6 1.48 1.49 1.50 
69.36 69.29 | 40.5 | 40.8 | 41.0 ney al 1.70 1.69 
72.93 74.19 | 38.7 | 39.0 | ho.1 1.87 LOT 1.85 
68.85 69.65 | 38.3 | 38.9 | 39.8 1.76 Lowy 1.75 
63.52 65.25 | 39.4 | 39.7 | 41.3 1.59 1.60 1.58 
71.62 70.69 | 36.0 | 37-3 | 37-4 1.92 1.92 1.89 
T1201 81.24 | 37.6 | 37.8 | 38.5 2.06 2.06 2.11 
84.56 87.54 | 40.0 | 39.7 | 41.1 2.14 2.13 2.13 
65.86 71.66 | 39.4 | 39.2 | he.4 1.69 1.68 1.69 
94.09 96.29 | 40.1 | 39.7 | 40.8 2.38 2537 2.36 
93.45 94.60 | 39.7 | 39-1 | 40.6 2.43 2.39 2.33 
77.03 76.76 | 39.8] 39.5 | 40.4 1.94 1.95 1.90 
93.26 92.84 | 40.8 | 4o.2 | 40.9 2.33 2.32 2.27 
118.49 | 124.97 | 39.6 | 38.1 | 39.8 3.16 3.11 3.14 
93.93 93.15 | 40.0 | 39.8 | 40.5 2.37 2.36 2.30 
96.39 94.89 | 41.2 | 40.5 | 40.9 2.46 2.38 2.32 
90.32 90.74 | 38.0 | 38.6 | 39.8 2.33 2.34 2.28 
74.69 72.95 | 39.7 | 38.5 | 38.6 1.94 1.94 1.89 
103.72 | 104.14 | 40.7 | 40.2 | 41.0 2.60 2.58 2.54 





105.82 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers.) by industry—Continued 









































Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours}Average hourly earnings 
Industry May Apr. May May Apr. Mey May Apr. May 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Durable Goods—Continued 
, AND GLASS PRODUCTS—Continued 

ae Clay products. .ccccccecescccccccccssccsccecseese $84.05 | $83.02 | $83.23 | 40.8 | 40.3 | 41.0 | $2.06 | $2.06 | $2.03 
Brick and hollow tilescccccccccccceececeecereresceresseces 7900 78.21 78.49 41.8 41.6 42.2 1.89 1.88 1.86 
MicGwVandl Wahl ChE evaa ceed causonutedsddaaducnaawesawaaces 81.90 | 83.98 | 81.80 | 39.0 | 39.8 | 39.9 | 2.10 | 2.11 | 2.05 
Sewer pipCseceseccccccccccccsccccrsesecsensssssessescscees 86.53 85.03 86.94 41.6 | 40.3 | 41.8 2.08 2.11 2.08 
Clay refractories. sccceccecccceccscececescescsceceseeeeees 95.89 91.61 93.60 | 39.3 | 37-7 | 39.0 2.44 2.43 2.40 
Pottery and related products..seeeseceecececeecceeececeeces 84.80 82.88 81.70 38.2 37-5 38.0 2.22 2.21 2.15 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products....cseeeeesereeeeees 96.99 95.85 93.74 43.3 42.6 43.4 2.2k 2.25 2.16 
Concrete Products...cccceccccccccccccscccccccessccsscccces 94.18 93.09 90.90 | 43.6 | 42.9 | 43.7 2.16 247 2.08 
Gutuatoner andl atonal prodUctdss ss cccin cata cce cin avcceesuecce= 80.06 78.31 78.81 | 41.7 | 41.0 | 41.7 1.92 1.91 1.89 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products.....seeseceeeees 99.06 97 4h 97 oh 4O.6 40.1 40.6 24h 2.43 2.40 
Abrasive productS.csceceeccccecccscescsccccsscccvsscsseees 101.20 100.19 | 100.15 | 40.0 39.6 39.9 2.53 2.53 2.51 
AsbestOS ProductSererccsecccccecceccccvcccsseeescscceecees 99.63 98.58 101.33 | 40.5 hoy 41.7 2.46 24k 2.43 
Nonclay refractoriesSe.cecccccccccccescsccccscesscsececsecs 105.34 100.85 101.66 39.6 38.2 39.1 2.66 2.64 2.60 
SRIMARE METAL INDUSTNNESdsccccc cnc ccle neces cate dcdcssssaccas 114.26 | 112.13 | 109.70 | 39.4 | 38.8 | 38.9 2.90 2.89 2.82 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.......ceeeeee 122.68 | 120.02 | 116.21 | 38.7 | 38.1 | 368.1 3-17 3.15 3.05 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, except 
electrometallurgical products. ...ccccccccccccccscccccccecs 123.07 | 120.40 | 116.28 38.7 38.1 38.0 3218 3.16 3.06 
Electrometallurgical productds ccs cccctcccseceseesccsavecs 112.46 | 109.45 | 107.87 | 40.6 39.8 | howd 2.77 2.75 2.67 
Tron and steel foundries. ccccccssveccaccccebccwssaccewseus 98.67 96.26 96.61 39.0 38.2 38.8 2.53 2.52 2.49 
Gray-iron foundries...ccccccccccsccccccsccccccsccccccccece 97-36 94.98 95.94 | 39.1 | 38.3 | 39.0 2.49 2.48 2.46 
Wathaabile=tron foUNeR TOS re acene cece cevasiacaddecenuacevaes 99.54 93.38 89.65 | 39-5 | 37.5 | 37-2 2.52 2.49 2.41 
Staal: foudeleacca sc cscs sve ostesnwee eduvancuddue veedvaaues 101.76 | 100.97 | 101.92 | 38.4 | 38.1 | 39.2 2.65 2.65 2.60 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals......... 108.95 108.68 | 108.47 | 40.5 | 40.4 414 2.69 2.69 2.62 
Primary smelting and refining of copper, lead, and zinc...| 100.50 100.90 100.19 | 40.2 | 40.2 | 41.4 2.50 2.51 2.42 
Primary refining of aluminum.....ccccccccccccccccccccscccs 123-42 | 123.32 | 120.07 | 40.6 | 40.7 | 40.7 3.04 3.03 2.95 
Secondary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals....... 97-53 97eT7 95.06 | 40.3 | 40.4 | 40.8 2.42 2.42 2.33 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous metals........ 116.48 | 124.54 | 108.54 | 41.9 | 41.2 | 40.5 2.78 2.78 2.68 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of copper.....ssecccccccece 115-48 | 113.57 | 103.08 | 42.3 | 41.6 | 39.8 2.73 2.73 2.59 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of aluminum.......sceeeeees 119.81 | 116.97 | 115.64 | 41.6 | 40.9 | 41.3 2.88 2.86 2.80 
Nonfenroua £OUMdriGe... Racine cedcsvectsncicadecasuwadeaeee cee 102.54 | 103.31 | 101.50 39.9 | 40.2 | 40.6 2.57 2.57 2.50 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries...ccssecccccesccccees 113.20 | 110.83 | 110.12 | 40.0 39-3 39.9 2.83 2.82 2.76 
Tron and steel forGingss.cccccvccccsessseccesccccsnvesasee 117.32 | 124.17 | 115.02 | 39.5 38.7 | 39.8 2.97 2.95 2.89 
Witte Grawines xe cucniesacicnc seielveceuecdae Jada ve mureandades 108.95 | 105.20 | 102.83 | 40.5 | 39.4 | 39.4 2.69 2.67 2.61 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe..ccecccccccccccccccecceccces 111.79 | 112.04 | 109.25 | 39.5 | 39.1 | 39.3 2.83 2.84 2.78 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS.---seeeeeceeecececeeseeecceseeeees 101.25 99.60 | 99.96 | 40.5 | 40.0 | 40.8 | 2.50 2.49 2045 
Min Cans AGG OCH CiNVElEs bs cecccesccevecdsncueteceewunes 121.25 118.24 116.47 ho.1 h1.2 ko,2 2.88 2.87 2.76 
Cutlery, Hand tools, and hardWares. cc cccssccnssevenseceescs 96.24 93.69 93.90 | 40.1 39.7 | 40.3 2.40 2. 36 2.33 
Cutlery and edge tools. .cccccccccsvcccccccsccccccsccscccce 86.48 85.05 82.01 hOo.6 40.5 how 2.13 2.10 2.03 
Hand: LOOlse cc cccccacecdccccedceces eee dese cceesiovncucwconeaas 95.36 94.25 92.97 39.9 39.6 39.9 2.39 2.38 2.33 
Hardware. ccccccccccccccscccescccccecccccceessccesccccceces 99.60 96.14 97-61 40.0 39.4 40.5 2.49 ou 2.41 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumbers' supplies. 96.16 95.68 92.28 39.9 39-7 39.1 2.41 2.41 2.36 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies....ceecceceecceccsvecs 100.75 98.50 94.57 | 40.3 394 38.6 2.50 2.50 245 

Oil burners, nonelectric heating and cooking apparatus, 
not elsewhere classified... ccceccecceeccccececssccccsens 94.49 94.72 91.18 3967 39.8 39.3 2.3% 2.38 2.32 
Fabricated structural metal products.....sseeeseeceessceeeee 101.15 | 100.65 100.86 | 40.3 | 40.1 41.0 2.51 2.51 2.46 
Structural steel and ornamental metal work....ceececeeeees 102.06 100.40 100.61 hO.5 40.0 40.9 2.52 2.51 2.46 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim.....seeseeees 92.04 92.97 9350 39.5 39.9 40.3 2.33 2.33 2.32 
Boiler—shop productss ic cccccvdscdsccusessdvicrvrhessveteuce 103.86 104.00 105.34 howl ho.0 41.8 2.59 2.60 2.52 
SHESt—-Matal WOVE. ccc cecucccveesnesevetsdeceanceeaddeves cares 104.86 104.75 102.91 40.8 40.6 41.0 2.57 2.58 2.51 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... .ccccsccereccccces 106.45 104.09 108.00 hi. 40.5 41.7 2.59 2.57 2.59 
Vitreous—enameled products. ..cccccccccccccccccccsccccseeces 77-99 82.01 70.25 36.8 ho.2 3523 2.01 2.04 1.99 
Stamped and pressed metal products. .ccccccccccccccccccccce 112.88 109.62 115.06 41.5 40.6 42.3 2.72 2.70 2.72 
RCI FACOG hdc was ecb elescneeeicdecuwenécehaceuweued 91.31 87.55 89.60 3907 38.4 40.0 2.30 2.28 2.2h 
Fabricated wire productSec.ccccaccccscctscedsavecsedadnosios 94.1 9315 89.38 40.6 40.5 ¥ 2.22 2. 2.2k 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products...eeeceereceecceees 26°58 re ae 95.75 | 4O.4 39.7 52:2 oi we 2.37 
Metal shipping barrels, drums, kegs, and pails......-eeeeee 111.78 | 110.03 | 108.88 | 41.4 | 40.6 | 41.4 2.70 2.71 2.63 
Steel Springse cccececccccvccsecccsscccccsesccvcssccsccecces 110.16 | 107.20 107.18 } 40.5 40.0 40.6 a 2.68 2.64 
Bolts, nutes, Washers, afd Trivets. <cc<ccensceuscesendcewaas 100.25 97-11 97.80 howl 39.0 40.0 2.50 2.49 24k 
Screw-machine products. .cccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccces 94.77 91.87 92.75 40.5 39.6 40.5 2.3% 2.32 2.29 
MAGHIRERY CEXCERT ELEGTRICKE hoc cc oscoccoccoscsacecewaucoaee 107.04 | 106.78 | 106.14 | 40.7 | 40.6 | 41.3 2.63 2.63 2.57 
I GRG RE PORN BOR Go «5 4-000 0h od vce caaneanerexemexeaqnsane 113.65 | 117.29 | 113.15 | 40.3 | 41.3 | 40.7 | 2.82 | 2.84 | 2.78 
Steam engines, turbines, and water wheels.....ceccccceeces 120.50 121.20 118.84 4oO.3 | 4O.4 | 40.7 2.99 3.00 2.92 

Diesel and other internal-combustion engines, not 

SlSAuliare Clans! £iGGs beck coe wccwasdcenceccedesendaeadd aes 111.63 115.79 111.52 | 40.3 | 41.5 40.7 2.77 2.79 2.74 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. cccccccsccccccccsccces 107.06 | 108.81 | 102.91 | 39.8 | 40.3 | 40.2 2.69 2.70 2.56 
HUET OSL CR Oere Eee OCT OCE ROCCE CCE CPE CECCLCECECEECEL ECE CE 110.71 | 113.20 | 105.60 | 39.4 | 40.0 | 40.0 2.81 2.83 2.64 
Agricultural machinery (except tractors)..cssccccccccceves 102.36 | 103.12 | 100.04 | 40.3 | 40.6 | 40.5 2.54 2.54 2.47 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry-Continued 
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Industry May Apr. May May Apr. y y pr. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 | 1961 | 1960 1961 1961 
Durable Goods—Continued 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)—Continued 
Construction and mining machinery.....ccccccccscesccccccees $106.60 |$105.15 |$102.47 | 41.0 | 40.6 | 40.5 | $2.60 | $2.59 
Construction and mining machinery, except for oil fields..| 106.25 106.52 104.30 | 40.4 | 40.5 | 40.9 2.63 2.63 
Oll—fleld machinery and tOO1Ss oo oces cccvccccurrvancrvarnces 107 43 102.25 98.21 | 42.8 | 40.9 | 39.6 2.51 2.50 
Metalworking machinery....ccccccccccccccccccccssesececccecs 116.38 | 136.47 | 123.36 1 42.2 | 42.3 | 43.9 2.82 2.82 
MECHKIRE “TOOL Bs o5:d6:0b 010 640s 0a 6 BS 6e 0 bbe ihl6 woo 05 bbs siete selene 108.81 | 108.54 112.49 | 40.6 | 40.5 43.1 2.68 2.68 
Metalworking machinery (except machine tools)..eseeeeeooes 112.46 110.55 112.86 40.6 40.2 41.8 2eT7 2.75 
Machine—tool accessories. .cccccccccccccccccccccscccscvcccecs 1214635 122.80 133.34 41.7 42.2 45.2 2.91 2.91 
Special-industry machinery (except metalworking machinery).| 101.93 101.02 102.12 | 41.1 | 40.9 | 42.2 2.48 2.47 
Food-products machinery...ccccccccccccccesccscsssssvcscons 102 .87 101.30 103.75 40.5 40.2 41.5 2.54 2.52 
Peet sie MACH Te mys «ionic :5:5:6 000 5 aio sis sin ois obi ereie sou alates eisiatele 89.98 89.57 87.78 | 40.9 | 40.9 | 41.8 2.20 2.19 
Paper-industries machinery....eccccccescccccscvcesessecens 102.51 101.76 114.36 41.5 41.2 46.3 2.47 2.47 
Printing-trades machinery and equipment....sececsecesseees 117.27 115.06 113.16 42.8 42.3 42.7 2.74 2.72 
General industrial machinery. .cccccccccsccccccccccccseseres 105.11 103.68 103.16 40.9 40.5 Sf 2.57 2.56 
Pumps, air and gas compressors 102.50 | 101.34 | 101.26 | 41.0 | 40.7 | 41.5 2.50 2.49 
Conveyors and conveying equi 104.81 104.41 104,12 3967 39.7 40.2 2.64 2.63 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilati 99.14 95 235 93.85 40.3 39.4 39.6 2.46 2.42 
1 trucks, tractors, 104.66 | 105.18 | 105.73 | 40.1 | 40.3 | 41.3 2.61 2.61 
1 power-transmissii 105.82 | 103.86 | 104.30 | 40.7 | 40.1 | 40.9 2.60 2.59 
1 stokers and industrial 101.50 | 100.50 99.05 | 40.6 | 40.2 | 41.1 2.50 2.50 
Office and store machines and devi 107.86 107.18 103.28 40.7 | 40.6 | 40.5 2.65 2.64 
Computing machines and cash reg 118.08 | 117.10 | 111.52 | 41.0 | 40.8 | 40.7 2.88 2.87 
BDO WT AMEN Ss .c scisioacs ole orbin ihe is Soe OES ie es eee OMEN setae 94 685 93.52 90.54 | 41.6 | 41.2 | 40.6 | 2.28 2.27 
Service-industry and household machines....cccscccccceseses 101.96 | 101.45 99.14 4o.3 | 40.1 | 40.3 2.53 2253 
Domestic laundry equipment....cssccccccccccccccccevecevedse 102.56 103.10 94.49 38.7 39.2 37-2 2.65 2.63 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, and pressing machines... 9320 91.80 91.13 | 40.0 | 39.4 | 40.5 2.33 aaa 
BAChS Hedca wa aea c seea basins bw kines seree rcs esis be 106.43 107 44 109.62 41.9 | 42.3 | 4b.o 2.54 2.54 
air-conditioning uNits....ssecsesccqeees 103.28 | 101.60 | 100.44 | 40.5 | 40.0 | 40.5 | 2.55 | 2.54 
Bie ey. Hat ccs sae wis. otk ao Sicinlo'e wavs sb Sines 104.09 | 103.17 | 100.85 | 40.5 | 40.3 | 40.5 2.57 2.56 
fitting RH WAIVER as ooGees aes nue esas 102.77 | 100.19 97-27 | 40.3 39.6 | 39.7 2.55 2.53 
a and r PDS aPr GEG G sala we peeawars wou a cee ae seis elaieele 104.68 | 103.36 99.45 | 39-5 | 39-3 | 39-0 2.65 2.63 
Machin P Obi and) repale liiwsnsls saccecses eure ecesis eerie 104.14 | 104.14 | 102.92 | 41.0 | 41.0 | 41.5 2.54 2.54 
ERECTA (CAG AS IER so 05 ois n 06550 ores wie ne 'os sale tae erm eie wee eeu 94.40 94.16 91.37 | 40.0 39.9 | 39-9 2.36 2.36 
Electrical generating, transmission, distribution, and 
RDI AP CUES ics sca.oalelsin wieiisly aie sielatsiets iain ietatarerere aie 99.05 99.05 96.24 | 4o.l | 40.1 | 40.1 247 2.47 
ces an bien Gite Gig Ga scieg ale.n cis eibloip oie loin = piss alaieteiaiecere 87.12 87.12 82.08 | 39.6 | 39.6 | 38.9 2.20 2.20 
i graphite products (electrical )...cccccceccecees 98.25 98.74 98.42 hO.1 40.3 40.5 2045 2k5 
indicating, measuring, and recording 
91.43 90.80 89.87 | 40.1 | 40.0 | 40.3 2.28 2.27 
106.80 | 106.80 | 102.91 | 40.3 | 40.3 | 40.2 2.65 2.65 
103.06 | 101.38 99.90 | 40.1 | 39.6 | 39.8 | 2.57 2.56 
102.66 | 103.06 | 100.85 | 40.1 | 40.1 | 40.5 2.56 2.57 
105.15 105.82 | 110.76 | 40.6 | 40.7 | 42.6 2.59 2.60 
Oh. 64 96.40 91.80 | 39.6 | 40.0 | 39.4 2.39 2.41 
89.89 88.83 88.62 | 42.2 | he. | 42.2 2.13 2.11 
Electrical equi 104 .09 99.57 98.55 | 40.5 | 39.2 | 39.9 2.57 2.54 
Electric lz 89.93 90.85 87.30 39-1 | 39-5 39.5 2.30 2.30 
COMMER Cation Squl PMONRt so 6.6.5-0.6 6s noes s 4Gb balsa ovlbic 00 betes e sees 91.14 90.52 87.34 39.8 39.7 39.7 2.29 2.28 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, and equipment....... 89.95 e 85.50 39.8 | 39.5 39.4 2.26 2.25 
Radio CNbEB. seuss os uecesesieee ee sclee soalee eae ties hace elec 85.79 86.00 81.37 39.9 | 40.0 | 39.5 2.15 2.15 
Telephone, telegraph, and related equipment....ecceceeeeee 100.65 101.40 100.45 40.1 | LOK | 41.0 2.51 2.51 
Miscellaneous electrical products...cccccccccccecccccccscecs 91.03 89.33 89.65 4O.1 39.7 40.2 2.27 2.25 
BtGbage Debt er teas a .sicceiec sic cc ywavelnis 6 651a's\s wl alaisiep es s-wis'eto'w sree 100.84 99.43 98.15 39.7 | 39.3 39.9 2.54 2.53 
Primary batteries (ary and Wet )sc5:6 se 000 o2040.0 een veces nes 78.88 78.36 79.04 41.3 40.6 | 41.6 1.91 1.93 
X-ray and nonradio electronic tubes...cccccccccvccccccscecs 98.88 99.05 99.55 41.2 a es 40.8 2.40 2.41 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT. 00006 scsi cccccwsss cess Pe rr 12340 | 223568: | 13956671 4055: fF 40.2 | 4059 2.80 2.79 
Motor vehicles and equipments. .2.cscccccccccewsccccseccecos 115.02 111.95 113.85 40.5 39.7 | 41.1 2.84 2.82 
les, bodies, parts, and accessories.s...cccceee 117 33 113.94 116.18 | 40.6 | 39.7 | 41.2 2.89 2.87 
OE ais o's o, sesso stats 6:5 se ote ws w-aw gis ipa ee w wiR aL 99.68 99.25 99.70 | 39.4 | 39.7 | 41.2 2.53 2.50 
Trailers (truck ahd automobile). ccescccccccccsse stews neue 91.08 88.03 86.46 | 40.3 39.3 39.3 2.26 2.2k 
RW Teg VG ee lO) Von: eM Ue Re RO ee kee 111.93 112.75 110.29 40.7 41.0 41.0 2.75 2.15 
Oe a ct eS Se ee yr ee OT IO a eee ye 111.65 112.20 | 109.48 | 40.6 | 40.8 | 40.7 2.75 2.75 
Aircraft engines and parts..ccccccccccccccccccvccceseccece 112.61 114.95 111.92 40.8 41.2 ire 2.76 2.79 
Aireratt oropeliers. and PAU. «6 o o:s\eecis oe c's a sia/etew es esraieie. ec 110.76 | 112.23 118.30 | 42.6 | 43.0 | 45.5 2.60 2.61 
Other aircraft parts afd equipments oo csescccccceevendioceces 111.66 111.79 109.06 40.9 | 41.1 41.0 2.73 2.72 
Ship and boat building and repairing....ccccccccccccccceces 111.88 | 110.80 | 105.46 | 40.1 | 40.0 | 40.1 2.79 Sctt 
Ship. Suilding and Tepai Pings soc cccu sis bce0'0.05 oe ow vsieseeass 116.98 115.42 110.25 40.2 39.8 39.8 2.91 2.90 
Boat: VULTAINe ahd) TepRtPiNG ss006% sks ences ec see wes eo ose ee 83.60 85.27 84.05 40.0 40.8 ky 2 2.09 2.09 
Rad lene enuigmenits sinccsssvinnn es wise ct csc e alsenie sive sss eee 108.30 | 105.08 | 111.39 | 38.0 | 37.0 | 39.5 2.85 2.84 
IGCOMOTI Wes: BNA DALUS sc .-4 00:0 uw enwie wad seb see Ones sis ew eeeoe 114.33 111.00 115.62 4o.4 39.5 | 41.0 2.83 2.81 
Railroad and stPeet CHPBs cose access rd eceesieceescceveonwe ve 105.82 102.60 109.70 37.0 36.0 38.9 2.86 2.85 
Other trahicportation S|quimRent ois .s:<ss05siseusncesesinsaes ea0u 88.43 92.06 86.63 39.3 4O.2 39.2 2025 2.29 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry-Continued 









































Dings Average weekly earnings |JAverage weekly hours |Average hourly earnings 
May Industry May Apr. May May Apr. | May May Apr. Mey 
1960 1961 1961 1960_}|_1961 | _1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 
Durable Goods—Continued 
LE AM ats Xe Iiiacxnccwa tae IGE ae $97.77 | $97.28 | $94.77 | 40.4 | 40.2 | 40.5 | $2.42 | $2.42 | $2.34 
2 — gre om a instruments........ 114.77 | 114.90 | 112.88 | 40.7 | 40.6 | 41.5 2.82 2.83 2.72 
+93 ele i : ontrolling instruments........ee- . 96.48 93-90 | 40.2 | 40.2 | 40.3 2.39 2.40 2.33 
2455 Mechanical measuring sea é 99.72 98.82 98.36 | 40.7 | 40.5 | 41.5 2.45 2 hh 2.37 
i i nts an SENSED cc cesesccnesecsccesesvecccee . . . eo; e e e P ‘s 
a es, wauae. and dental instruments.....sseeeeeeeeers 84.63 | 83.60 | 83.62 | 40.3 | 40.0 | 40.2 | 2.10 | 2.09] 2.08 
> 61 alate taka SAM cx hata en beneaeeoeeonasanniuewsaticaiens 83.82 | 82.61 | 80.40 | 40.3 | 40.1 | bo.b | 2.08 | 2.06] 1.99 
270 aestnneaine APPAFAtUS.cceecccecssessccececccccceseseeeeees nny sp ye 1.1 — ip e —_ se 
2.95 Watches and C1OCKS..cescececcccccsccccecccccccceeccessecene 79.7 78.5 T7741 | 39.1 | 38.7 | 38.9 ie 203 99 
2 oh 
50 MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ----eeeeeeeeeeeseeees 79.00 78.61 TTe41 | 39-7 | 39¢5 | 39-9 1.99 1.99 1.94 
2.10 Jewelry, silverware, and plated wWare..seceseceesseeeeseeees 80.40 79.40 80.77 | 40.0 | 39.5 | 41.0 2.01 2.01 1.97 
2 47 Jewelry and findings..eeccccccccccccccceccccccseccssescces 77-38 76.22 77-46 | 40.3 | 39-7 | 41.2 1.92 1.92 1.88 
2.65 Silverware and plated ware..ssesseeecceeeceeeecseecececers 88.76 87.69 89.51 39.1 38.8 | 40.5 2.27 2.26 2.21 
251 Musical instruments and pPartsS..ceceeereeecccsssssseessevees 89.04 89.50 87.38 39.4 39.6 39.9 2.26 2.26 2.19 
> 4h Toys and Sporting GOOdS.ecereeeeseceeeescccsevececes eseees 72.93 73-51 71.16 | 39.0 39.1 39.1 1.87 1.88 1.8 
2.59 Games, toys, dolls, and children's vehicles....seeeeeeeees 69.24 69.48 67.73 38.9 38.6 38.7 1.78 1.80 1.75 
2 37 Sporting and athletic foods.ceceecsseesecesceccreecsceceers 79.58 80.80 78.00 | 39.2 | 40.0 | 40.0 2.03 2.02 1.95 
56 Pens, pencils, other office supplies...ssseeeeeceeesceveees 72.22 72.10 72.18 | 39.9 | 39.4 | 40.1 1.81 1.83 1.80 
2.55 Costume jewelry, buttons, NOLTIONS..seeeeeeeeeeseereresevees 73-23 71.37 68.29 39.8 39.0 38.8 1.84 1.83 1.76 
> 42 Fabricated plastics Products.ceecereecceceececcecesssecsees 87.57 8h .66 83.03 41.5 | 40.7 | 40.9 2.11 2.08 2.03 
655 Other manufacturing industries..cceccecccccsccccesvcccecece 80.55 80.96 81.00 39.1 39.3 39.9 2.06 2.06 2.03 
2 74 
> 23 Nondurable Goods 
> 46 
SEE OTE EEL ET PEPE ETE CEC CEE TET a r 88.91 | 40.8 | 39.8 | 40.6 2.26 2.26 2.19 
5 FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 92.21 89.95 
mete Tig aOe GL wore ois 6 cid Gale € ulare a's els o Wie Sele eiae clacaeieta gmalala welders 102.84 99.54 99.55 | 41.3 | 40.3 | 40.8 2.49 2.47 24h 
+ ik gnc. wholesale. .cccccccccceccvccsvesscesscecceces 117.88 | 113.70 | 112.59 | 42.1 | 40.9 | 41.7 | 2.80 | 2.78} 2.70 
"48 Ceneeiee Mk HeeTNE Rs 6c iain can ves degeccees ERE IN 103.98 | 102.36 | 103.91 | 41.1 | 40.3 | 41.9 | 2.53 | 2.54 | 2.48 
4g Dairy products..ccccccceccees ; Seecedecsdewedenddicedesecees phos pa pe _o a. — Ae a me 
Condensed and evaporated MiLK...cscserecececeececseses ove ° . ° e . e e e e 
- Tee cream and £C@S..scccccvccccccstvccttoncestesccsecceces 93.94 92.69 93-75 | 41.2 | 40.3 | 41.3 2.28 2.30 2.27 
"48 Cans mak PMNTES cia nccnnnnsdsniddnxercxeresenreeens 73-90 | 70.66 | 70.05 | 39.1 | 36.8 | 36.7 | 1.89] 1.92] 1.82 
e Sen foc Canned) audi GUnedys waa se eavas denne aaa eda denas 54.96 | 52.33 | 57-14 | 27.9 | 26.7 | 29.3 | 1.97 | 1.96] 1.95 
: Canned fruits, vegetables, and SOUPS. .cccccecccccccceeces 78.76 TH ALS 73-30 | 40.6 | 37.6 | 39.2 1.9 1.98 1.87 
229 GccdUASA WRMIhes é<oxccdnunieiasccenderxcneneense: 97.20 | 97.61 | 94.18 | 43.2 | 43.0 | 43.4 | 2.25 | 2.27 | 2.17 
. Flour and other grain-mill products...ccccccccccccccccevecs 100.30 98.52 96.14 | 43.8 | 43.4 | 43.5 2.29 2.27 2.21 
“40 Prepared feedS..cccccccccsccccccccccccccccccvccccseccccece 89.52 89.42 87.22 | 44.2 | 43.2 | 4b.5 2.03 2.07 1.96 
ell IE ditties vainecnvkecnntessawiendieaekdnnemdsebed 91.53 | 89.15 | 87.05 | 40.5 | 39.8 | 40.3 | 2.26 | 2.24 | 2.16 
43 Bread and other bakery products. .cccccccsccccccccccccccces 93.61 91.20 89.32 | 40.7 | 40.0 | 40.6 2.30 2.28 2.20 
23 Biscuit, crackers, and pretzels..ccccccccccccccccseccccees 83.18 81.48 Lag 39.8 ae me 2.09 ._ — 
: 20 EOE D OEE OC COUT CET EEC CEEERCLCCCCT COLT EC EC ET ECE 104.25 99.14 97.61 | 41.7 | 4O. 5 2.50 2.43 2.41 
256 Cate-sudat Telinindscccadcacwncescacdeeca caueWtendorunaeaus 121.49 | 117.43 | 107.33 | 43.7 | 42.7 | 41.6 2.78 2.75 2.58 
ool Bier Same lead ie urcrsleims wa g eA Se 88.70 | 84.78 | 88.55 | 36.4 | 36.7 | 38.5 | 2.32 | 2.31 | 2.30 
“hg Confectionery and related products...cccccecccccccccccccces 76.59 74.82 71.50 | 40.1 | 39.8 | 39.5 1.91 1.88 1.81 
-60 MRR Cadi oss v5.1 care amatcnnnkaenr eae 74.00 | 72.25 | 68.78 | 40.0 | 39.7 | 39.3 | 1.85 | 1.82 | 1.75 
- BONA DREe ae /« siciecae:sutral dee oad Boe a awe Nad ade NGaie eaten onan 101.85 | 101.09 | 99.79 | 40.1 | 39.8 | 40.4 | 2.54 | 2.54 | 2.47 
' Bottled soft: dries scceccsnsavudutesoncdcsorandeedunaccenns 74.52 72.85 73-39 | 41.4 | 40.7 | 41.7 1.80 1.79 1.76 
“47 Wit. PAM ac nd as dcnccsnsedenntdhecaeaeued rou eeneene 125.22 | 125.45 | 121.30 | 39.5 | 39-7 | 39-9 | 3-17 | 3.16 | 3.04 
“21 Distilled, rectified, and blended liquors....ssssseeeeeees 99.18 | 97.41 | 96.43 | 39.2 | 38.2 | 39.2 | 2.53 | 2.55 | 2.46 
~20 Miscellaneous food prodlct@cccc<cecsicccvecctscccteccecdweses 88.99 87.67 85.90 | 4i.2 | how | 41.3 2.16 2.17 2.08 
17 Conn sirup, sugar, off, and atanclissscccccccanecessescsces 114.05 | 112.56 | 105. 43.2 | 42.8 | 42.0 2.64 2.63 2.52 
< Manufactured ices.ssceceeees ehbeeslaseeinbandseneed aes 81.51 | 84.34 | 83.08 | 44.3 | 45.2 | 45.9 | 1.84 | 1.87] 1.81 
123 FORACEO MANUFACTURER: « . concicwoced cdc ccnvecenecuutosaddewecas 72.20 72.19 68.58 | 38.2 | 38.4 | 38.1 1.89 1.88 1.80 
ns a Ridiih adie Seine ad eile we dae has kwee needa te eadene S¢-7 =o aye 3941 39-6 ee 28 208 2.09 
. CLR ATS. ccc rerccccccscresescsvcesesereeesreeesesesessseseseses e “ e e 3 © a é eo é 
uy TOvacce aiid SHURE is ook sc ewncins Soeowodeaadewas cute oe uuewees 70.11 72.20 68.08 | 36.9 | 37.8 | 37.2 1.90 1.91 1.83 
™ Tobacco stenmitid ahd redryinds vcs cccccdcncecesseceveseaveec 64.85 63.74 61.78 | 38.6 | 38.4 | 37.9 1.68 1.66 1.63 
Til TENDHKES MERE RRORUGN OS acos.0coscen cece canscd concseendasecdee es 64.94 | 63.96 | 65.36 | 39.6 | 39.0 | 40.1 | 1.64 | 1.64] 1.63 
i creceaay and COMbANE PlantS..+.i ccc dowsslecssvadusudanocwencs B18 Laps Ts 43.3 =a 41.8 1.75 1.77 1.75 
arn and thread mills..cccccccrseccccccccccercccssccreceses 22 59.0 59. 39. 38. 39.4 1.53 1.53 1.52 
20 ON OEM's c 5055 cccenn nenaaa ene aNeane iwi aia eran 60.28 | 59-21 | 60.59 | 39.4 | 38.7 | 39.6 | 1.53 | 1.53 | 1.53 
69 Thread mills.. Fat teeeseeeeeeeeceneeeeeeeeeeeessenseeescees 60.32 59.36 60.96 | 37-7 | 37-1 | 38.1 1.60 1.60 1.60 
69 Brosd-woven febrile wiblaas cccnccccsdectvecenveeasevedacceses 64.24 63.04 66.01 | 39.9 | 39.4 | 41.0 1.61 1.60 1.61 
71 Cotton, Stik, synthetic (iGers .ccccccccccsevcuveveccousess €2.57 61.94 64.87 | 39.6 | 39.2 | 40.8 1.58 1.58 1.59 
60 NOPth’ seecesecseeeeecececeesseesesceseaeeraceracenaenees 66.98 | 66.13 | 69.70 | 39.4 | 36.9 | 41.0 | 1.70 | 1.70] 1.70 
66 BOI CRE CePCCeCCCCCE LCE CC ECCT EOC CE EL CLCCCEC LIC CE ECE 62.17 | 61.54 | 64.46 | 39.6 | 39.2 | 40.8 | 1.57] 1.57] 1.58 
63 Woolen and worsted ee. er 7325 TiiT 73225 42.1 | 40.9 | 42.1 1.7% 1.74 1.74 
a Herrow fabrics: and smalliwawee: <ccic vc cscccvase vaccvdveadaea +! 67.26 66.86 66.50 | 39.8 | 39.8 |! ho.3 1.69 1.68 1.65 
82 See footnotes at ead of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production werkers,! by industry—Continued 

















Average weekly earnings |jAverage weekly hours] Average ashe earnings 
Ap vey Te pre 
nea ren | Ter | TM | T | TBE TR | Te | BE iso 
Nondurable Goods—Continued 
= cT$—Continued : ; : 3701 38.3 $1.54 $1.54 $1.52 
NY a i $58.37 | $57.13 | $58.22 | 37.9 | 37.1 | 38.3 | $1.34 ao | 38 
Full-fashioned hosiery..cccoccccccscvcestessscccscsscscecs 60.51 61.12 60.22 38.3 38.2 38.6 1.58 1. P 1.56 
+52: ilgili a ALO aE REMERON D5: 57.53 51-16 56455 3.1 5.0 3167 mo 1.58 2-50 
errr Te eT eT ree rT eT TT Tee ee "30 51.9 a 7 ‘ : 3 ¥ 3 
a s3.. | 54.39°| 53053 | aro | 37.0 | 317-7 iv} tel fe 
North? pec ccc ccccccceecccccecs 53.05 51.8 52.86 Eee 32.0 3-5 1.43 1. 1 
SOuth®.ccccsccccccceccscvecccepesessesssssssessssssssssss 62, “02 * Zs ¥ : : , 
roa 53.58 | 53.29 | 55268 | 36:7 | 36.5 et] is) ies] Ue 
oe were 75018 | 7he11 | 74.05 | ke.0 | 42.4 | dn. 1.79 2-79 2.76 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..cccscccscesscccccccccccccecs 74.76 73.69 73.63 | 42.0 | Wak | 41.6 “7 2. 8 1, 
Dyeing and finishing textiles (except wool)..ssseseseesece 80.99 80.39 79.00 | 40.7 | 40.6 | 40.2 1.99 1g 191 
Ns CAGE: COREE SENET MORAG Oh ae evens ssnece even sxens 74.84 | 73015 | 7el0 | 39.6 | 38.5 | 39.0 1.89 i 2698 
Wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarnesseecccecceececccseces 64. 33 63-41 61.66 | 37-4 | 3763 | 36-7 1.72 eo 1.88 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)..ccescseccecccveveceesees 77.18 76.59 75.58 | 40.2 | 40.1 | bo.2 1.92 13 me 
Miscellaneous textile goods..csseccssscnsscccceseccscceeees 82.42 80.39 78.99 | 40.4 | 39.6 | 39.3 e np : a 
ee ee ee Soap Pe ene ener en ene Ere he OES Ol eel oe ee te) gel ae 1.95 
ROB BOCAS s « co.o'0.0:0.0'0:5.0:6'500060 00000 6000000 00000 ssseeeeeenes 80.40 ™ TTe e e e e . ° 
moaneees and upholstery filling... ccccccccccccccccccccvece 66.65 pgp 66.62 | 41.4 | 41.9 | 42.9 ue 1.60 re 
Processed waste and recovered fibers...ssssseceeececcesees 104.8% 99.72 | 102.29 | 43.5 | 42.9 | 43.9 2.41 2.38 3 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and other coated fabrics.... 62.59 62.43 62.08 | 36.4 | 38.3 | 38.8 1.63 1.63 1. 
Cordage and twine..cccccccccccccccccccescscseesssesseseses 
° ° 02 | 3504 | 36.3 1.57] 1.59} 1.54 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE PRODUCTS....-.eeeeeeeeees gee ge a = 3.4 | 3b 1:93 1.90 i 
lisp. le asta ge ti Na ae ti 47039 | 46.95 | 48.84 | 35.9 | 3503 | 37.0 | 1.32] 1.33] 1.32 
gigi sles nl alginate 47.03 | 46.60 | 49.24 | 35.9 | 35.3 | 37-3 | 2-3] 1.32] 1.32 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear...cscscecesecccscsecscsecce pe gs 47.7 50.67 35.4 3501 38.1 1.36 1.36 1.33 
Separate trousers .| 41.89 | 42.60 | 42.8) | 35.8 | 36.1 | 36.0 1.17 — 4 
Work SHIrts.ccesccccccscecccecsecescsessesesscssesesssseees 57.93 61.41 59.00 | 33.1 | 34-5 | 34.5 1.75 1.7 1.72 
Women's outerwear..seccccsccccs 60.64 65.36 60.72 32.6 3h 3.5 1.86 1.90 M7 
Women'S dresseS..cecsccccccccccesessesseesssssssssassssees 51.48 52.78 50.60 36.0 6.4 ok 1.43 1.45 1.9 
Household apparel 59.39 60.96 63-88 | 30.3 | 31.1 | 32.1 1.96 — rsa 
Women's suits, coats, and SKIirts..sssecsececcccescescceees 32.20 52.78 51.05 | 36.0 | 3604 | 35-7 1.45 1.45 «43 
Womem'’s, children's under garments. .ceccseececeseccscsssees ho.27 50.18 48.28 | 35.7 36.1 35.5 1.38 1.39 1.36 
Underwear and nightwear, except COrsets..sescesesreseevees 58.51 58.99 56.52 | 36.8 | 3701 | 36.0 1.59 1.59 a4 
Corsets and allied garments......-ceccesecccccesscessecens 24.65 @.52 35.9) 29.7 32.9 30.4 1.8 1.87 1.8 
no aA A a ih aR ARR aE Te AE 31-77 50.11 31.62 | 35.7 34.8 36.1 15 1 1a 
Children's outerwear.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseces 33013 53.13 52.27 35.9 35.9 36.3 le = 1 
Miscellaneous apparel and acceSsories.ccesssccccccsscvesees 6.43 65.23 61.66 | 37.9 38.6 38.3 1.70 1.69 — 
Other fabricated textile products..cccccseseesvcveccessssees 53.07 5.17 52.31 | 3601 3761 | 3701 1.47 1.46 +: 
Curtains, draperies, and other housefurnishings......eeses 22.21 62.92 62.40 37.7 38.6 39.0 1.65 1.63 289 
Textile bags..cessccceccccccrcccserssessscccsesesessseeees 62.56 61.06 63.52 | 40.2 | 38.4 | 39.7 1.56 1.59 Aa 
CANVAS PPFOdUCts.ceccccccccccccccscccesssccevvsseessessscces 
8. 8. 96.05 | 42.2 | 42.2 | 42.5 2.33 2.33 2. 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS... .. cece ccccccccccccccescssesees Bey aon J ronzeh |u3.s |uzce uae 2.47 2.47 2sh0 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard Mills...csccccccccccccsccccsccces 91.43 91.24 88.34 | 41.0 | 41.1 | 40.9 2.23 2.22 7 
Paperboard containers and bOxeS....csccccescccccseccccececs 90.83 90.83 87.12 | 41.2 | 41.1 | 40.9 2.21 2.21 2. 3 
Paperboard boxes. .ccecccsccececcccccseerccccsssesssssenens 95.58 95.88 97.41 | 40.5 | 40.8 | 42.2 2. 36 2.35 2.51 
Fiber cans, tubes, and drums....cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 87.72 87.10 86.11 | 40.8 | 40.7 | 41.8 2.15 2.1. ¢ 
Other paper and allied products...ecceseccccecccseresecsees : nee a 
e e ob 2. 3 e ° 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES........eeeseeeee a ed ee 4 4g rag : a ot ae 
om i liga li a ihe ine tbe 109.25 | 108.61 | 11h.37 | 3.3 | 39.0 |ho.7 2.78 2.79 3.81 
apa al elie Stoel Ae ig rnp geis | hoch |koco 140.6 radi 2.39 2.31 
BOOKS. cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs dee ccccvrcccccces : 1oe.56 | 05-21 | 205.06 38.3 38.5 9.2 2.73 2.73 “ 
Commercial printing...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccces . soces | tam | 'uncss 36.8 3.5 |i0.2 rads 2.79 2.75 
Lithographing..ccccccccccccccccncccccccccccccccsscccccceces cane 76.38 73.53 | 36.8 | 38.0 | 38.2 1.99 re 1.93 
Greeting cards........ patents eee rece er esses ceesseeesece as 83,82 ape 38.2 38.1 38.3 221 2.20 zig 
okbinding and relate NAUSETLeS. ccccecceccccccsecesssees ° ; : ; : 7 
nent Si publishing and printing services.....ssssseee 121.79 | 120.40 | 115.97 | 38.3 | 38.1 | 37.9 3 ine 
58 | 41. 41.3 | 41.6 2.57 2.55 ° 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS........cccecccsscccccsceccenes _— —- tees news oT ie Py eed ries 
Industrial inorganic chemicals....ccccccccccccccccccccccsccs ety 4 116.88 | 125.75 |4a.3 |hal3 | hob 2.83 2.83 2.73 
Alkalies and chlorine...cscccccccccccccccccccccccceccccces au niob8 | 110-77 | haa | ease | 41.8 2. 7h 2.73 2.65 
Industrial organic chemicals...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Fae 115.90 | 116.97 | herd | he.3 | 4e.9 2.76 2. Tl re 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber..cccccccccccccccccccccce peso pa preg ah ok 4.7 3,08 3,02 2.9! 
Synthetic rubber...cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccvvcsccceee 95.38 95.18 92.62 |ho.k |ho.5 |ho.8 2.36 3.35 2.27 
ORES SADR PE 666.5 65:455s055055 005.00 454450s Sb aes ebe eae 16, 196.13 102. 36 rose nore | 40.3 ra oa 2.5h 
BEpPlosives.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccneccccccececcceee ea re 93.73 | 40.0 | 40.1 | hock Pye 2.38 2.32 
Drugs and medicines..ccccccccccccsccccscccccccsccccccccccccce ri3.hh | 173026 | 120.95 | hac. | 4al3 | back 2.76 2.7 2. 
Soap, cleaning and polishing preparations......scsccccecees Pe ° 122.59 | 120.60 | ka.3 | ual | hls 3,00 2.99 2.92 
BORD RDO BEV COP I Gis 6s 6500 5 0 0s50 5 654456 00S ees wd centers ee ees 3-90 ° 





























See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers.) by industry—Continued 
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Average weekly earnings [Average weekly hours|Average hourly earnings 
Industry May Apr. May May Apr. | May May Apr. May 
1961 1961 1960 1961 _|_1961 |_1960 | 1961 1961 1960 
Nondurable Goods—Continued 

CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—-Continued 
Paints, pigments, and fillers...ceseceecceccreseccesceces $104.74 |$102.91 |$102.41 | 41.4 | 41.0 | 41.8 1$2.53 | $2.51 | $2.45 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and enamels....ssseeeeeeees 101.60 | 100.45 99.90 | 41.3 | 41.0 | 41.8 | 2.46 2.45 2.39 

Gum and wood chemicals. ..eccccecccecccsscccecscvcsssesece 90.09 88.99 87.7 42.1 41.2 he.8 | 2.14 2.16 2.05 

Pertilizersececccccccccccccccccccvccccccccvesccsesccceses 79.99 79230 79.74 | 42.1 | 43.1 | 43.1 1.90 1.84 1.85 

Vegetable and animal oils and fats...eeeeeeeeesereeceeees 92 42 89.82 89.k2 43.8 | 43.6] 43.2 2e1l 2.06 2.07 
Vegetable O1l]sssseseceecccccescccecccsereecseeecesseenes 83.71 81.10 82.22 | 43.6 | 43.6 | 43.5 1.92 1.86 1.89 
Animal oils and fats..ccccccccccccccecccccccccceccsccece 104.08 | 102.90 98.44 | 4.1 | 43.6] 42.8 | 2.36 2.36 2.30 

Miscellaneous chemicals..... POE ECE EC ECE CECE COT PET ELC 98.49 97.61 95.06 | 40.7 | 40.5 | 40.8 | 2.42 2.41 2.33 
Essential oils, perfumes, cosmetics..cccccesceceeseecees 82.19 82.19 78.19 | 39.9 | 39.9 | 38.9 | 2.06 2.06 2.01 
Compressed and liquefied gaseS..sssseeeeeessrersesececes 117.73 | 118.16 | 115.18 | 41.6 | 41.9 | 4e.5 | 2.83 2.82 ry a} 

PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL... cece eeeeeeereevencevecece 124.12 | 124.23 118.03 | 41.1] 41.0 | 40.7 3.02 3.03 2.90 
Petroleum refining. ..cccccccccccccccccccaccvccccsvecccece 128.8) 129.47 | 123.11 | 40.9 | 41.1 | 40.94 3.15 3.15 3.01 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products...seeeeecceeeeeee 108.58 | 105.97 | 102.51 | 41.6 | 40.6 | 40.2 | 2.61 2.61 2.55 

RUBBER BROGUCTEs oc ccccceccse vovlacueccteccavcesacceceencans 101.89 | 100.47 | 100.04 | 39.8 | 39.4 | 39.7] 2.56 2.55 2.52 
Bivne) Ghat ineas CUEERs csc he ccuccéceceveccdadadeseaane ~ooe) 235.89 | 115.20 | 1217.52 | 36.5 | 360% |} 39.7 F 3.01 3.00 2.96 
Huhtiar f00tNGGhacescccccckeeteseeacenceenenedaacadedoeaes 86.24 86.65 81.40 | 40.3 | 40.3 | 40.1] 2.14 2.15 2.03 
Other rubber products........ doce cececsecececceescceceees 95.00 | 92.80 | 90.12] 40.6 | 40.0 | 39.7] 2.34 | 2.32 | 2.27 
LEATHER AUD CEATNEN PRODUCTS 0.05 bocce ccccwccscccceecoeces 61.99 60.31 59.90 | 36.9 | 35.9 |] 36.3 | 1.68 1.68 1.65 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.....sccccceececees 84.93 85.75 83.07 | 39.5 | 39-7 | 39.0 | 2.15 2.16 2.13 
Industrial leather belting and packing...ccccccccccvecses 81.54 80.36 77.03 39.2 39.2 39.1 2.08 2.05 1.97 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findingS..ceccccececererseces 59.63 57.88 58.25 | 37.5 | 36.4 |] 37.1 | 1.59 1.59 1.57 
Footwear (except rubber ).cceccccccseccccersecscsccssseces 59.50 57-21 56.80 36.5 3501 3505 1.63 1.63 1.60 
WiPdadOs dinccecasccaveldscececudsnucsenvadaduddadwadaa daa 68.53 67230 65.07 | 38.5 | 37-6 | 38.5] 1.78 1.79 1.69 
Handbags and small leather f00dsS..ecceceereccececeerecees 56.52 56.63 57.07 36.0 36.3 37-3 5.57 1.56 1.53 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather g00dseceeeeeecsee-ceeves 54.61 54.39 52.71 36.9 37.0 36.1 1.48 1.47 1.46 

TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
TRANSPORTATION: 

Interstate railroads: 

Class reliroadan occcee cosa wesadnatecesaecdecancuagus (5) (5) 107.59 (5) (5) | 41. (5) (5) 2.58 

hocel rativaye and OUs Tittes<< << ccccancsecescesiewecuenes 101.63 | 101.15 99.79 | 42.7] 42.5 | 43.2] 2.38 2.38 2.31 

COMMUNICATION: 

1 SCN PCE COC CETL OCTET EC COTTE TEC CEC OCCUR EE EET. 91.26 90.17 87.81 | 39.0 | 38.7 | 39.2] 2.34 2.33 2.2h 
Switchboard operating employees® DL cudundddbecdionsnauadens 70.45 68.76 70.69 | 36.5 36.0 37-4 1.93 1.91 1.89 
Line construction employees’. <cccccecswcecccesevesesssns 126.52 | 124.79 | 119.71 | 42.6 | 42.3 | 42.6] 2.97 2.95 2.81 

CLC Sot 5-1: POO DEE CET EC CEC CER EOC EC CEC CRC ee 106.00 | 102.51 97-75 | 4eek | 41.5 | 42.5 | 2.50 2.47 2.30 

OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES: 

Gas and Sléctric Utilitheasicccccicccccctderdecerveccisccece 112.06 | 112.46 | 109.34 | 40.6} 40O.6 | 40.8] 2.76 2.77 2.68 
Blectric Light and power Utilities... cicceccsceccceaavece 112.20 | 112.61 | 109.61 | 40.8 | 40.8 | 40.9] 2.75 2.76 2.68 
CRS ULEEUG LOR s ccccsiccclccecssencvidsecdeasodeeesieldewassees 104.92 | 104.92 | 101.15 | 40.2 | 40.2 | 40.3 | 2.61 2.61 2.51 
Electric light and gas utilities combined......ssecsesees 118. 118.44 | 116.18 | 40.7] 40.7 | 41.2] 2.92 2.91 2.82 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: 
WHORE ONGG PINMDD weicccs cvuvicces ccctndeccceccucccescuudecuces 95 04 Ob 64 92.46 | 40.1 | 40.1 | 40.2 | 2.37 2.36 2.30 
RETAIL TRADE (EXCEPT EATING AND DRINKING PLACES)........... 69.56 69.01 67-69 | 37-4 | 37-3 | 37-4 | 1.86 1.85 1.81 

Gerieral merchendlee Gtorede< ios css cadeccccenececsesences 50.36 49.69 48.87 | 33.8 | 33.8 | 33.7] 1.49 LAT 1.45 
Department stores and general mail-order houses........-- 56.60 55.58 55.04 | 34.3 | 34.2 | 34.4 | 1.65 1.63 1.60 

Food and Liquor Stores..ceccccececcccecsccececccsscssceces 7336 72.59 70.60 | 35.1 | 34-9 | 35.3 | 2.09 2.08 2.00 
Automotive and accessories dealers...cssccccccccccccccvecs 91.54 90.43 90.87 43.8 43.9 43.9 2.09 2.06 2.07 

Apparel and accessories StOres..cccccccscccsccccrccssceces 53.38 52.91 51.56 34.0 3367 33.7 1.57 1.57 1.53 

Other retail trade: 

Furniture and appl lance stress. c<ccc dc cdeccvesdsasecccccs Thetl 77-93 75.07 | 40.9 | 40.8 | 40.8] 1.90 1.91 1.84 

Lumber and hardware supply stores...csscscccccceecccecces 83.36 81.93 82.49 | 4e.1 | 41.8 | 42.3 | 1.98 1.96 1.95 

FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE: 

Banks and trust companies. ccccvscccvcccceccscccccescosces 71.81 71.99 69.75 | 3704 | 37-3 | 37-63 | 1.92 1.93 1.87 

Security dealers and exchanges....ccccccccccccccccecccccccs 147.86 | 150.82 | 111.54 « - ae “ - = 

INSUPANCE CAFPLETS. oc cccccccccccccccccccccccncsccesevccces 89.77 89.64 88.15 - - 2 - - - 











See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-6: Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry-Continued 





Avewage weekly earnings [Average weekly hours}Average hourly earnings 


May Apr. May May | Apr. | May May Apr. | May 
1961 1961 1960_} _1961_| 1961_| 1960_} 1961 |_1961 | _1960_ 





Industry 





SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS: 

Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels. goer round: s..;.o506 sees essen seesrswaees seeeeee| $50.00 | $49.23 | $48.28 | ho.0 39-7 | 3969 $1.25 | $1.24 $1.21 
Personal services: 
LOundPies. .cccccccccccccsvcccsccssecsccsesccesescscessces | 4OL75 48.48 48.68 | 39.8 | 39.1 | 39.9 1.25 1.24 1.22 
Cleaning and dyeing plants...ccccccccccccccccccccsecscees 57-20 54 2k 55-95 | 40.0 | 38.2 | 39.4 1.43 1.42 1.4e 
Motion pictures: 
Motion picture production and distribution......seeeeeees| 117693 | 117.16 | 113.37 - - 8 - 4s 
































por mining and manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to production and related workers; for con- 
tract construction, to construction workers; and for all other industries, to nonsupervisory workers. 

2south: Includes the following 17 States—Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kemtucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

West: Includes California, Oregon, and Washington. 

4North: Includes all States except the 17 listed as South in footnote 2. 

5Not available. 

Spata relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as switchboard operators; service assistants; operating 
room instructors; and pay-station attendants. In 1960, such employees made up 3§ percent of the total number of nonsupervisory em- 
ployees in establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

Tpata relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as central office craftsmen; installation and exchange 
repair craftsmen; line, cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. In 1960, such employees made up 30 percent of the total number 
of nonsupervisory employees in establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

pata relate to domestic employees except messengers. 

*Class I Railroads - March 1961 data are: $111.41; 42.2; and $2.64. 

NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 





Table C-7: Gross and spendable average weekly earnings in industrial and construction activities, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars 2 





Mining Contract construction Manufacturing _ 
Type of earnings May Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr. 


j May 
1961 | 1961 | 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 








Gross average weekly earnings: 


Current dollarsessssssseeeeeeeeseeeeeees $108.54} $107.32] $120.70] $123.03] $120.33] $119.56] $92.90] $91.57] $91.37 
1947-49 dollars....scesceee occ ccccceccce . 85.20 84.17 87.65 96.57 94.38 94.66 72.92 71.82 72.3% 


Spendable average weekly earnings: 
6 
Worker with no dependents: 





























Current dollars..... Shaw ekuee urea Koes 87.22 86.29 88.88 98. 32 96.25 95.66 75205 74.00 7385 

SONTAD: Ob P ar sic.<0ssu.0s ohis wisie bic estes : 68.46 67.68 70.37 Tek? T5 49 T5 6TH 58.91 58.04 58.47 
Worker with 3 dependents: 

Current: dollars. s:s:00-60.406% Sioa Acoletereretesorete 9546 94.46 97-23] 107.34} 105.13} 104.50 82.64 81.57 81.41 

1947-49 dollars.....+++0. SACO SO SOOO: 74.93] 74.09 76.98 84.25! 82.45 82.74 64.87 63.98 | 64.46 





1 eT ‘ ‘ 
For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to construction 
workers. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C8: Gross howrs and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas 





er 


eS 


85 
47 


aa 
46 














Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area May Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr. May 
—_1961_|__196) _|__1960_|__196)_|__1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
ALABAMA. ¢.0000sccccccccecvetcceccsescecsac $76.04 $76.24 $76.03 39.4 39.3 39.6 $1.93 $1.94 $1.92 
Birmingham...sseseecccsscscecvccsscscecs 99.45 99.45 101.81 39.0 39.0 4o.4 2.55 2.55 2.52 
Re eerececeeereceer ctr eretece 91.71 93.85 91.71 39.7 39.6 4o.4 2.31 2.37 2.27 
README cab iicive sevens eendledsinneeinccede ss 131.20 135.72 133.82 39.4 39.0 38.9 3.33 3.48 3.44 
ARIZONA, «cc ccccccccccscccsecsescecescons 101.15 101.00 99.39 40.3 ho.4 40.9 2.51 2.50 2.43 
WIRANEN oa oes ovics awanisccesdenacwds cuales 101.56 100.10 100.28 40.3 40.2 41.1 2.52 2.49 24h 
Prd | ol eR REECE ECT CCPC CEC EEC ICEC 63.99 62.80 63.70 40.5 39.5 41.1 1.58 1.59 1.55 
Sr tEG ROE CECE CCOCCET EE CCE COE 68.61 66.81 63.41 40.6 39.3 38.9 1.69 1.70 1.63 
Little Rock-North Little Rock........... 64.24 62.95 63.99 39.9 39.1 40.5 1.61 1.61 1.58 
Rina DUSGs <i oacle ane ccecceduanc dee as 76.14 Tr-ll 73.71 40.5 40.8 40.5 1.88 1.89 1.82 
GRCTMORNUAS 5 aiscccciewecciigeccides cemeunnas 107.59 105.99 103.62 39.7 39.4 39.7 2.71 2.69 2.61 
PeROTETIOI As... cccccccccceccesctecccseens 110.88 108.47 107.74 39.6 39.3 ho.2 2.80 2.76 2.68 
EOC CUCCOLECCEEC (CET ECTS 92.26 89.41 84.11 37.2 36.2 36.1 2.48 2.47 2.33 
Los Angeles-Long Beach.........ssseeeeee 105.87 105.21 102.29 39.8 39.7 39.8 2.66 2.65 2.57 
CRA VAMEIEOT ac oud 4 since Cine new cele wae cee 116.81 114.44 113.29 40.7 39.6 40.9 2.87 2.89 2.77 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario........ 111.10 108.65 106.93 4O.4 39.8 40.2 2.75 2.73 2.66 
SaW WEB scic.ccc ccc cov udcccccccecscesesie 112.87 113.27 110.84 40.6 40.6 40.9 2.78 2.79 2.71 
San Francisco-Oakland.....sssscecscccces 113.78 111.55 107.64 39.1 38.6 39.0 2.91 2.89 2.76 
SaIO TOO os viol cc vase ee ndenleseeesececsdon 111.35 108.08 112.86 40.2 39.3 41.8 2.77 2.75 2.70 
CORA CY BREE PCE CTL TELE CCCUCU ECE 100.62 97.41 95.89 38.7 38.2 39.3 2.60 2.55 24h 
COMMAUO sac cavsaddcdcdeccrennesswenwedas 103.73 104.04 98.90 41.0 40.8 40.7 2.53 2.55 2.43 
ECC ETE CECE L CCITT CCL 102.31 103.22 98.33 40.6 40.8 40.8 2.52 2.53 2.41 
CONNBODIOUN Sc cess cts cucceccscevesesedanaus 96.39 95.27 92.69 40.5 40.2 40.3 2.38 2.37 2.30 
Beige nont ccccssieccicice curecuvccuniadceas 101.35 99.72 97.03 41,2 40.7 40.6 2.46 2.45 2.39 
HaMC CORO osec'd Cdticaicccwasclines nunenaeddes 100.21 101.76 97.51 40.9 41.2 40.8 2.45 2.47 2.39 
Me PPEGAEils 160 cele ccsscoscssddevucnienas 93.38 94.72 89.60 39.4 39.8 39.3 2.37 2.38 2.28 
WOUCHANOI «vac ccicocnceconneanude Ancaaans 92.97 92.27 91.25 39.9 39.6 40.2 2.33 2.33 2.27 
SOME OR Ur ciccurcsearetstecawvceudcceders 99.94 100.50 97.69 40.3 4o.4 40.2 2.48 2.49 2.43 
WatenttrUs cscccs cs chcccucecsenseuueceuaca 96.63 95.75 92.17 40.6 4O.4 39.9 2.38 2.37 2.31 
DEEAWUANE a ucduccna cudeavoced aancneawanes 93.25 89.47 91.58 40.9 38.9 40.7 2.28 2.30 2.25 
[aa 0): ee OME CCCP CT CEC COC EC 108.12 104.02 105.52 40.8 39.4 40.9 2.65 2.64 2.58 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
WabeRMBROilc ass cra ve wc cdaweees oeeaae canes 100.47 102.11 98.21 39.4 40.2 39.6 2.55 2.54 2.48 
PEORIA 66 bce cv care cnccesssinncesareraseass 79.46 TT-93 76.59 41.6 40.8 41.4 1.91 1.91 1.85 
JECKAONVILIOs cies de ccicn ccrancensesdonss 81.60 80.59 81.81 40.0 39.7 40.3 2.04 2.03 2.03 
MRS ea aeeile secs ot cacwanwseryeeecennaws 76.55 76.57 75.14 40.5 40.3 4O.4 1.89 1.90 1.86 
Tampa-St. ReterapuirGiec<c.cccicsveceacces 77.08 75.98 77.65 41.0 40.2 42.2 1.88 1.89 1.84 
GEORGIAN... 0) 1oNensnueddedunenceaesedieeces 66.23 65.07 66.63 39.9 39.2 39.9 1.66 1.66 1.67 
Pf RE IEE CC ET PEOPLE eT CEE EC 83.39 81.56 82.19 39.9 39.4 39.9 2.09 2.07 2.06 
SWAIN oc.ocis cs acdc nceccwuseeweunnedd 96.08 90.03 89.01 42.7 41.3 414 2.25 2.18 2.15 
PANO cc Cocistacie neue che cannsinedveccedade 87.86 85.41 88.66 39.4 39.0 40.3 2.23 2.19 2.20 
ON ois vcanminscinecndenpenenaens (1) 99.78 97.74 (1) 39.7 40.1 (1) 2.51 2.4h 
CUICAROs /ccslficsee cee ron ncacrconesudadas (1) 100.95 99.33 (1) 39.7 40.1 (1) 2.54 2.48 
TMOPANN cow sic uwicisinie oboe nine eeeaeuccetsede 102.00 100.17 100.90 39.8 39.3 40.2 2.56 2.55 2.51 
WNT RNBDOR YE: «5:00 siccvccvdessccedecaencea (1) 99.65 98.91 (1) 39.9 40.5 (1) 2.50 24k 
TOWA Sec cocci Soa SOR eS Red cee ena ance 98.36 96.70 92.50 40.3 | 39.9 39.9 2.44 2.43 2.32 
MMe Witte «ccs dewacarc ce ucuccaudceeddes 100.45 98.20 99.18 38.7 38.3 39.3 2.59 2.56 2.53 
WANGAG oil ocvia wsdecaadencwonede teweseenee 98.81 98.05 95.34 41.0 40.8 41.0 2.41 2.40 2.33 
NORPEDG Cccc oor we edemcaniee sue ewanseauee 98.32 97.37 102.09 41.3 40.3 43.3 2.38 2.42 2.36 
WECHEGR es cise cc vacceeucigiice de deande ani 103.13 103.48 97.16 40.3 40.5 39.9 2.56 2.55 24k 


See footnotes at end of table. 





NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-8: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Continued 
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Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours 





Average hourly earnings 





State and area May Apr. May May Apr. pr. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 
REMC ins nsn cos esiouscwannsesacccunts $86.85 $85 .67 $85.20 39.3 39.3 40.0 $2.18 
TSB S TG 9.555159 66a sb ween siceamoasais 99.19 99.46 96.06 39.8 39.9 39.9 2.49 
IOUSOIANA. 5 :cxs cos eccwcsseeeeseeouens 89.95 89.54 86.28 40.7 40.7 40.7 2.20 
BACON MADNDE \s:5 5 oisa%.sisloGpieeies ses seieats 121.25 121.06 119.11 Mien 40.9 41.5 2.96 
WEN TOPPA So sicccucaseoemenansioe een eus 91.94 91.83 88.26 39.8 40.1 39.4 2.29 
Pivevenort ..4.04.sasuunasnacownesientaueas 83.84 85.49 80.39 40.5 41.3 40.6 2.07 
DAIME 6 ccawacaceeusewus seoowsearnaeuenees TTL y (les al 70.80 39.4 39.4 40.0 1.82 
TASC ON AIT: 6 656 55 6b560es 000% 050% 58.97 54.61 58.40 36.4 33.5 36.5 1.63 
Portnall. sacoxs sw eaorencreswseesaueoss 84.46 83.03 81.36 i. 9 41.3 2.03 
NARVEBSD Sc cccwiauweenaoseoes osnakaneeee 92.50 91.80 91.94 39.7 39.4 40.5 2.33 
DATTA 41s is boas ckemeunanioneesweuue 97.51 96.38 96.87 39.8 39.5 40.7 24h 
NMABEACHUSEITS. « occcwsseunnsueesececnac 84.67 84.07 82.58 39.2 39.1 39.7 2.16 2.15 2.08 
BOBGONS 615s noses snencseGawnimnkeoce sane 92.20 91.57 88.31 39.4 39.3 39.6 2.34 2.33 2.23 
PATE RIVET 65550 G eas eebSacaneoswuens 59.85 61.75 60.52 35.0 35.9 36.9 Lov 1.72 1.64 
er BRATION sisi ensues cusecknes~s veer 66.75 66.91 64.98 37.5 37.8 38.0 1.78 1.77 ae 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke........... 88.98 88.53 88.00 39.9 39.7 40.0 2.23 2.23 2.20 
WOOO BDERS 5 o< 510465 4000s eses oo eeke cee 87.69 86.46 88.26 38.8 38.6 40.3 2.26 2.2k 2.19 
MIGHIGAN. . ccwansancacasueeacnesuaenes ons 112.96 nls i Ray 111.23 4o.4 40.0 40.7 2.80 2.79 2.73 
DREVOIES< icn sso ba sacnuseeceuaneaoseeese 119.62 119.10 118.27 4o.4 4o.1 40.6 2.96 2.97 2.91 
MISE iach svieewacueuaewunecnalsenes 122.03 118.23 121.88 40.8 39.2 42.0 2.99 3.02 2.90 
GrandORanids. onkccsissccueicetesewaenaner 102.64 101.87 103.41 40.0 39.7 Wied: 2.57 2.57 2.52 
(RMN God pseesaecsccn ccusesenecses 112.60 116.43 118.29 4o.1 ho. 41.8 2.81 2.88 2.83 
Muskegon-Muskegon Heights..........ee0. 102.52 103.24 102.56 39.1 39.3 39.6 2.62 2.63 2.59 
BADPIOAY. osc cicsaneeos ae cusunasencwos seus 110.90 108.89 109.65 ho.4 39.8 41.1 2.75 2.74 2.67 
MIGNESODA:.. « oca.dcnoseesewencoeeeiwoeoes 97-73 97.84 93.52 40.2 4O.1 40.1 2.44 
DADA s 5445:cas bbe Sao woe shiwiees eNOS S 94.47 93.50 101.53 38.1 38.3 40.5 2.44 
Minneapolis 6b “Gal ies sas sees 100.59 100.38 95.85 39.8 39.8 39.8 2.52 
MISSISSIPPI. ..oc us auakavuncueseskes cena 60.52 60. 30 60.10 39.3 38.9 39.8 1.55 
PACKED. cc sees nehooasinoaeenaienuuune 71.38 73.78 69.53 41.5 4o.4 40.9 1.74 
MIGOWIRT 22. ona weisistivisls ooh sera mone 88.98 88.49 87.15 38.7 38.7 39.2 2.29 
REMBAS CAGY...n\000s os mone es ens eae eee 96.66 97.26 96.29 39.1 39.4 39.9 2.47 
Ste MENS ores sesomheawecesicesaeneeecom 99.79 99.21 98.90 39.1 39.0 39.9 2.54 
PRONDANA;.... cance s once ousio neonates 94.35 97.17 98.55 38.2 39.5 39.9 2.46 
BREIRAGER 5 cscs nis soso shine sca eeiee ees 90.48 87.32 88.00 42.0 41.0 42.6 2.13 
RE. isis carcass ba woes va eGa etna ee eee 98.82 94.67 93.29 4o.4 41.4 42.0 2.29 
REVADA 50's: side anne a seauoenesenaneweneee 116.31 113.93 114.39 41.1 4o.4 41.9 2.82 
NEW SANPSHERG,,. so: '0si5seeeonccessdaseeeass 72.98 71.31 70.45 4O.1 39.4 39. ¥.61 
PRGORESERT 5 i:sssic onesies cacsacceaswese ee 66.95 64.33 63.50 38.7 37.4 37.8 172 
DE Cs 1 aR a ag 96.71 95.99 94.83 39.8 39.6 40.2 2.42 
Pare OUy © a. icienc ca carsin ss wanieee seer 94.93 95.18 93.89 39.1 39.3 39.7 2.42 
Bema Eason sas Sou uae wenn eo eaRe 97.60 96.19 96.71 40.1 39.6 40.5 2.43 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic * .........00- 97.63 96.63 94.04 39.8 39.7 39.9 2.43 
PETtHUMDOY © os osuica hos Kaew sua anu pias 101.45 100.82 99.31 40.5 40.2 40.9 2.50 
Menboncrcca seks cue se sukoneee hie ore 96.08 92.65 92.53 39.9 38.7 39.9 2.39 
oS LCL Ca ng Po OAT 86.24 85.20 86.5C 40.3 40.0 40.8 2.13 
DIRE RTRES<.caicws 5 <cuisewce sles ewes aie 95.04 93.41 90.54 41.5 41.7 40.6 2.24 


See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C-8: Gross hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Continued 
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Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 








State and area May Apr. May May Apr. May May Apr. May 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1969 1961 1961 1960 

NEW YORK... ccccccscccccceces Skecvuaesaass $91.56 $90.90 $89.38 38.7 38.5 38.9 $2.37 $2.36 $2.30 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy....sssseseeseeee 98.98 99.05 96.61 39.8 39.8 40.0 2.49 2.49 2.41 

Binghamton....sscesseescecescccececceece 85.92 86.23 80.34 39.7 39.9 37.5 2.16 2.16 2.14 

CPRAT On scaincacevae Ccdeeu ess ceimsaedaxcee 137.23 108.67 108.76 40.2 39.7 4o.4 2.76 2.74 2.69 

WimleAicccsscecesceveereees ap ttereeeeees 92.26 90.59 89.57 4o.4 39.8 4o.1 2.28 2.27 2.23 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties“ .......... 100.54 101.76 98.75 39.5 39.9 40.3 2.54 2.55 2.45 

New York City 2 ...ccccccccccccccccccecs 86.53 85.92 83.96 37.4 37.1 37.5 2.31 2.31 2.2k 

New York-Northeastern New Jersey........ 91.63 91.15 89.40 38.5 38.3 38.7 2.38 2.38 2.31 

RACNAStER i c.ccccvecowstnavececsunceccedcus 102.47 101.52 99.64 40.2 40.0 40.7 2.55 2.54 2.45 

SYPACUEC. eee eceecceeceeeereceeceseees 97.99 97.72 96.21 4O.1 40.1 40.6 2.44 204k 2.37 

Utica-Rome......-- POET ERECUCC EEL ULCEELET 89.01 88.12 86.61 39.4 39.3 39.7 2.26 2.2h 2.18 

Westchester County 2 ...cccccccccccccees 94.49 92.54 92.97 39.7 39.3 40.0 2.38 2.36 2.33 

MODEL CAROESNAS <  ccoscacscocccecucesones 62.02 61.54 62.47 39.5 39.2 40.3 1.57 1.57 1.55 
amt be ccdaceseccscudceevascacucedeace 69.29 69.70 68.39 41.0 41.0 41.2 1.69 1.70 1.66 

Greensboro-High Point....sssseesseeeeees 59.57 58.60 61.30 37.0 36.4 38.8 1.61 1.61 1.58 

WONT TANGA cassie ceccdeodeccceucece cos 89.88 83.77 81.80 43.6 41.3 41.2 2.06 2.03 1.98 
WaPaO sce ssoccccsecsccccocctsecunendaness 94.47 92.76 85.06 39.1 38.5 38.5 2.41 2.41 2.21 

NN ico con blo dabitee Wee Ue dans See ekeneees 107.04 104.33 104.09 40.0 39.4 4o.1 2.68 2.65 2.60 
MEPORE ocd viudwecdecstcceusmeeccqucacedces 110.53 109.31 111.37 38.2 37.9 39.2 2.89 2.88 2.84 

CaO ncuwodu sce cectdecdcncaceusenedas 103.35 104.48 96.58 38.0 38.6 36.5 2.72 2.71 2.65 

MANGIUNME Edun po deswanesasinacncndadeauawe 101.00 98.50 99.94 40.3 39.7 41.3 2.51 2.48 2.42 

CANO ANE s osaccccdidctiecodosnwacleeewaes 110.03 105.45 109.18 4o.1 38.9 40.8 2.74 2.71 2.68 

CoN UMEMES So cwesiaciccdvn cenncaewenseseades 99.95 99.78 99.37 39.8 39.8 ko. 2.51 2.51 2.46 

PAVE csccsctesecccecceccestesnaucsuede 114.54 112.98 111.51 40.7 40.3 41.2 2.81 2.80 2.71 

ITE COPOETOCEET TCC T CPCI LC eames 110.02 107.23 108.62 39.8 39.1 40.3 2.76 2.74 2.70 

YOungstown=WarTrenic << :icccccccccccteseuce 114.44 111.83 106.88 38.3 37.8 36.6 2.99 2.96 2.92 

OMEAMN sc cnc cecwececenccecvaseececasunas 86.05 85.22 85.67 ho.k 40.2 40.6 2.13 2.12 2.11 
Clana Clits cc saccwccdcceucccucseequns 81.20 82.00 81.99 40.6 41.0 41.2 2.00 2.00 1.99 

GlBAls cakdoe Kecdaser ea ddedadavevavedevuae 91.48 89.78 92.69 40.3 39.9 40.3 2.27 2.25 2.30 

D5), AOC ET ET OTTER CTE OCTET CRTC ET 100.93 101.83 98.79 38.7 39.0 38.5 2.61 2.61 2.57 
ROMGIENGG occa scocndvoucessdecawncedaute 100.51 99.89 98.26 38.6 38.3 38.9 2.60 2.61 2.53 

PRMNSELVANIR cc iccecccnscthoccpaveertacends 90.56 89.09 90.78 38.7 38.4 39.3 2.34 2.32 2.31 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton......sseseees 85.73 84.44 88.92 37.6 37.2 39.0 2.28 2.27 2.28 

[or CORCERLC PPCORRER CT EC CRT CTECCCTOL ECT IE 99.06 98.09 97.99 40.6 40.2 41.0 2.44 24k 2.39 

HAPPISUON nds oes sees oewaseedeccuscuuee 81.80 78.31 78.95 39.9 38.2 38.7 2.05 2.05 2.04 

VMUCRA RNs ccc s cacicwoddsecaceceguaeeseeee 81.40 79.99 79.20 39.9 39.6 40.0 2.04 2.02 1.98 

Pe ROOT INI As cs cciincicvecedsvecesscasoees 96.14 95.50 94.16 39.4 39.3 39.9 2.44 2.43 2.36 

PIGCSbOVel. cc anccccuscsuseuctcccaboasuns 110.87 108.39 109.20 38.9 38.3 39.0 2.85 2.83 2.80 

RORONOES ociosccicicosa nese dtaseecccdecacwowe 79.93 80.34 80.58 38.8 39.0 39.5 2.06 2.06 2.04 

SOMANCOHC Ness wuncsadsutdeCedecwaneeswee 66. 65.69 66.70 37.2 36.7 37.9 1.80 1.79 1.76 

Wilkes-Barre —Hazleton.+sccccccccccceces 62.83 61.95 64.13 35.7 35.4 37.5 1.76 1.75 a 
MOEN sdeacic ce icldceccuuese ceecedwencawewes 79.77 79.38 TT.90 40.7 40.5 41.0 1.96 1.96 1.90 
RHODE. EOMAND ics cuca caeatedencueasedens 77.97 76.04 75.01 ho.4 39.4 39.9 1.93 1.93 1.88 
Providence-Pawtucket..cccccscccccccccces 76.00 75.43 75.17 40.0 39.7 40.2 1.90 1.90 1.87 

SOUTH: CARORINAG oc 0c vd cac crane canececsesan 64.32 63.92 65.10 40.2 40.2 41.2 1.60 1.59 1.58 
CUAPIERCONG cancwecuccceseseuewandaeaeese 72.40 69.92 75.35 40.0 39.5 41.4 1.81 DY 1.82 

SOUle HANOUN: «cccccdacecuctareadeccdemecse 95.80 92.73 89.26 46.0 kh ky 44.8 2.08 2.09 1.99 
SOUS PAP Mice cs inka tase Cedwaccnaseaaestele 106.42 100.91 100.78 46.7 4h 3 46.0 2.28 2.28 2.19 

WRUNBROME§ 6 sins alve Coseceeacdedeuahededes Th. Ok 73.68 73.60 39.7 39.4 40.0 1.87 1.87 1.84 
CHAE ERNOORRI ss «nc <aacavcc'c cslecveacdduca tierce 79.95 77.99 75.83 41.0 40.2 39.7 1.95 1.94 1.91 

MnOewil les oss cbc cae APOC CCT CLT OEE 85.85 84.58 85.88 39.2 38.8 4O.7 2.19 2.18 2.11 
MORPHS ls ce cc acrwaicd wudesacacdnasewnueeeee 83.64 84.25 81.81 40.6 40.7 40.5 2.06 2.07 2.02 
NASR VII Ola cies consece ware nerecusacscouds 79.39 79.78 78.14 39.3 39.3 40.7 2.02 2.03 1.92 


See footnotes at end of table. 





NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table C8: Gress hours and earnings ef production workers in manufacturing, by State and selected areas—Contioned 








State and area 


Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours 


Average hourly earnings 











TEAS 602s vse 6sentensseesaae eovccecccecce 
Dallaseccocccccccsccccccocccecs 5 
Fort Worth. ccccccccccccccccccccccecs ° 
Houston... g 
San Antonio. .cccosecce eccccccccce cocccce 
UTAH. cccccce (:0:0:0\0 6's 0:00 b'6 00 00s0ebs 000000 
Salt Lake City.ccccccces eocccccccccccccs 
VERMONT. ecccccccccccccecs ecccccccccccccccs 
Burlington. .ccccccccccccccs eeccccccccccs 
Springfield..ccccccccce ecccccce eccccccce 
VIRGINA ccccccccccccce ecccccccccce eoccces 
Norfolk=-Portsmouth...cecccees eccccccccce 
Richmond. cccccceccccces Cocccccccccccoe eee 
WASHINGTON. «cccccccccccece cocccccoccce eee 
Seattle. ccccccccccce ee ccccccccccccccccce 
SPOKAne. ccccccccccccccs eoccccccccccccccs 
TACOMA. cccccee eocccccccccccccce eocccccce 
WEST VIRGINIA..... we ccccccccccccccceccocce 
Charleston. cccccccccccccsccccsccesccccces 


Wheeling. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 


WISCONSIN. cccccccccsvecessce ecccccce coe 
Kenosha. ccccccccece ecccce ec cccccccccccece 
IA CroSSCcccccccccce TOrrrrerrrerrrr rrr er 
Madison. ccccccee eccccccocce ecccccccece eoce 
Milwaukee..ccccccccce Cocccccccccscccccece 
Racine. cecsceceecs eocccccce ec cccccccccccce 

WYOMING .cccccccccccccce ec ccccccccccccccce 
CASPEF .cccccccccccecs TErrererererrre rere) 
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98.89 


77-30 
80.60 
88.94 


72.28 
79.68 
81.40 


106.11 
106.77 
115.37 
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9.78 
120.47 
97-14 


97.08 
109.34 
96.63 
108.36 
105.83 
102.14 


9h.hg 
111.51 





Apr. May 
19%] | _1960__ 
$91.21 $89.62 
81.77 81.70 
97.88 95.71 
109.62 107.27 
67.77 69.94 
103.08 99.70 
97-51 94.07 
76.52 77.89 
80.20 78.47 
87.45 95.26 
72.10 71.91 
18631: THUS 
82.21 79.19 
105.15 102.31 
105.03 101.40 
112.63 106.26 
102.70 100.62 
96.29 93.36 
121.18 115.66 
96.72 89.63 
96.54 97.73 
102.21 126.31 
96.97 96.72 
109.82 105.77 
104.89 106.76 
101.92 96.23 
97.99 97.12 
118.49 123.55 
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1Not available. 
2Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 

NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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Table 8-1: Labor turnever rates in manufacturing 


1952 te date 
(Per 100 employees) 
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ncluded in total accessions and total sepa- 
Transfers comprise part of other accessions 


1Beginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the same firm are i 
rations, therefore rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. 


and other separations, the rates for which are not shown separately. 


NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 





Data in all tables in Section D relate to the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Table B-2: Labor turnever rates, by industry 


(Per 100 employees) 








Industry 
MANUFACTURING. ....scccccccccccsces pieieoiste is avatars qieie\e sVorareressin sielviete 
DURABLE GOODS..............ee0- oc ccc recccvccsccecccccceccees : 
NONDURABLE GOODS! .........ccceccccceccee cece cee cececccnses os 


Durable Goods 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES... .. eee eeeeeccceves ee cccccvcccccce 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS... - cece eecccesescececcssessssecees 
Logging camps and Contractors. resesesecesesesecves eecccccee 
Sawmills and planing mills.ecccecccccccvcvcccssesessveseces 
Millwork, plywood, prefabricated structural wood ppadinbeie.: 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES... .ccccccccccccvccccccccee eocccccecee 
Household furniture.....c.eeee eoccccccccccccccce eoccccccccce 
Other furniture and fixtures....... Prerrrrerer re eocccccccce 


STOWE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS......-seeeeeeeeveeee eeccceee 
Glass and Glass ProductS.ccesecsssecscevesesesscscssvescscses 
Cement, hydraulic. ccccccccceecesccces Terrrererr rere eee 
Structural clay products....essee- errr r errr ere eee eee ee) 
Pottery and related products..cceccsccccessccsccsvescsscccce 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES... 2. e ee eee nceeseeecvces eccccccccce 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills....... ceheene 
Iron and steel foundries..cccccccccccesescsesesessecesesece 

Gray-iron foundries.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccvcccce 

Malleable-iron foundries...ccscccccccccvcccvevesessssesees 

Steel foundries. .ccccccccccrccccvescvcsccvecscsssccscsceses 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals: 

Primary smelting and refining of copper, lead, and zinc... 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous metals: 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of copper...ececevessceceee 
Nonferrous foundries. .cccccccccccccccccesccvceccece corccces 
Other primary metal industries: 

Iron and steel forgings.....ccees Coc cccccccccccceceveccces 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS... cece ccecccescrcesccscceesesecs 
Cutlery, hand tools, and Nardware..cccccccccesceseseessccce 
Cutlery and edge toolsecccccccccccccvessecscsesesesevssecs 
Hand tools.ccccccccccccccscccccesscsesesesesessseseseseses 
Hardware. cccccccccvcccccsccsesecesessesesesesssssesesesece 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and plumbers' supplies. 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies...csccccceseecseccee: 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and cooking apparatus, 
not elsewhere classified. ..cceccccccceccsscesessesesscses 
Fabricated structural metal products..eecsecssecsescccces oe 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... .-secceeeeeeecces 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ERED TA NOAL Das sicic vies Ssiesisinig aie onesie worceyns 
Engines and turbines. .ccccccccccccvccsessessesssecsessscccs 
Agricultural machinery and tractors..esscesecesecesececes oe 
Construction and mining machinery. ..ccccecssccceseeeseseses 
Metalworking machinery. .ccccccecesccsscccessesessseseseses . 

Machine tools.ccccccccccccccccccccscsssssecsesesessios ccccce 
Metalworking nbbanaes (except machine sonks) eee ee ecccees 
Machine-tool accessories. .ccccccccccssessessesssesessesece 
Special-industry machinery (except metalworking sane * 
General industrial machinery. ..cescesesscevece eee cceccccccce 
Office and store machines and devices....... eocccce evccccece 
Service-industry and household machines....ccecsccccccces eee 
Miscellaneous machinery partsS.cccerccscccscccescescces eevee 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY... cccccccvcccccvccevesccevecceccseccces 
Electrical generating, transmission, distribution, and 

industrial apparatus....seseeeeees Cece eer ccccccceeesescece 

Communication equipMeNnt..ccccecesecesesccsees coerce cecccces 


Radios, phonographs, television sets, and pecan 
Telephone, telegraph, and related equipment.....seseseeece 


Electrical appliances, lamps, and miscellaneous svedunte.. 


See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 





Accession rates 


Separation rates 






































New hires Total Quits 
May Apr. | May May Apr. 
1961 _|_1961 | _1961 1961 _|_1961 
25 Lek 2.6 0.8 0.8 
14 1.1 2.7 an Ar 
1.6 i535 2.3 2.0 3.0 
252 2.2 1.5 1.0 2.3 0.8 0.7 9 
Tee 59 4.9 301 365 1.6 14 1.5 
20.4 | 10.2 | 14.9 5el 6.3 303 1.8 2.8 
41 4.9 2.5 29 303 1.4 14 1.6 
4el | Seb 2.7 2.3 1.9 5 1.1 1.1 ee 
300 2.8 25 Led 365 3.2 Pet 1.0 1.9 
3.0 2.5 1.6 Lei 306 305 162 nay 2.0 
2.9 306 162 To 301 2.5 28 AG 1.8 
4 306 9 9 2.5 3-2 at 5 3.3 
6 3.6 Ae. 8 4.3 5.6 9 6 2.6 
8 4.9 9 oh 252 1.6 22 <2 6 
5 4.3 1.5 1.4 166 2.5 AY | 8 <6 
1 367 8 9 1.9 2.4 6 8 8 
2 hed 6 5 oe 2.0 4 4 1.3 
5 5.2 “2 mal 1.8 1.6 2 <2 1,2 
ud 2.9 Le 1,0 2.0 2.5 6 6 9 
9 2.6 15 9 2.0 2.2 St oT 8 
6 308 1.0 9 14 1.6 5 6 3 
3 2.9 1.0 Li 22 3.3 5 4 1.2 
5 9 05 153 6 33 6 5 
2.3 <8 05 oak 3 <2 4 
59 1.2 1.4 2.8 oT 8 F 
4.8 12 8 2.0 05 5 
5.0 1.5 263 2.5 8 A 
3.8 163 1.0 1.8 8 a7 
14 8 1.0 2.0 1.0 ar 
a7 2.0 8 1.6 5 05 
5.2 LAT 2,1 1.8 9 an 
328 1.6 2.8 2.0 6 25 
4.5 1.2 eal 1.0 5 5 
304 1.8 21 2.5 ot 6 1.3 
4.3 2.2 2.8 267 9 oT 162 
729 2.0 28 2.8 8 05 1.6 
2.5 Pe) 9 2.4 2.3 pl 5 Rol 
2.4 05 9 2.8 2.0 - 25 2.1 
4.6 | (2) | 1.0 | (2) | 45 | (2 71 (2) 
2.8 2.3 abel 1.8 2.3 6 6 8 
1.8 Bi 8 2.1 2.2 5 5 2.2 
1.6 1.6 6 Ari 133 1.5 py 5 6 
1.6 1.5 ttf 6 2.4 2.8 05 Ae 6 
2.6 2.8 1.0 ey 34 2.9 9 8 1.6 
2.6 2.0 1.6 1.2 2.0 2.0 6 6 9 
Ont. 2.5 1.2 nl 1.9 1.9 06 6 1.0 
2.0 aly 220 9 2.2 1.9 6 6 6 
eT 2,2 9 eT 2.4 1.8 An oh 1.5 
3.0 2.6 9 4 1.8 2.4 05 4 
2.6 2.4 Dee 9 2.4 2.6 a on 
2.6 2.3 9 ag 2.0 2.0 06 05 
2.2 2.4 1.1 1.0 2.3 2.6 8 9 
304 365 1.3 1.4 Bo7 365 qe: oral 
1.0 6 9 5 1.0 ie: 4 3 
305 320 15 1.2 307 309 9 8 
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a Labor Turnover 


Table D-2: Labor turnover rates, by industry—Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 














as Accession rates Separation rates 
Total New hires Total Quits Layoffs 
saint May Apr. | May Apr. | May Apr. | May Apr. | May | Apr. 
1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961] 1961] 1961 
Durable Goods—Continued 
PORTATION EQUIPHENs <6 osc ccccescnsewseccetieccceccacsesss (2) 5.1 (2) 0.8 (2) hk (2) 0.6 (2) 3.0 
sr WONEOTSS BEC) OGUt DROME s «0x occ e 4-0) oc cccde clacwelesie geleciuwereers (2) 6.7 (2) os (2) 3.9 (2) 4 (2) 2.5 

Bireratt Bd. PEPtSe.6c ccc cece cs cviccccncesesshebewtcuwenccceeia 1.8 2.2 0.7 Lek 3.0 2.9 0.7 an 1.9 ey 

PO EPROP COPE CECI L ECE OCC CEC ECU CELT ELECT EC CET CEL Be 2.0 6 1.0 3.0 3.0 Py ay 39 1.8 

Miveralt Engines: aNd Partlecs cscs cccceceacecdacvieasciomacace 1.6 2.h .6 hag fue 2.0 6 6 1 a | aa 

Aircraft propellers and parts..ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccs (2) 1.9 (2) 1.6 (2) 2.9 (2) aa (2) 1.8 

Other aircraft parts and equipment......cccccccscccccscccccs 4.6 2.8 2.5 1.7 5.5 h.2 4.2 2.6 3.0 2.5 
Ship and boat building and repairing......sescecccceeeccceeee 5.7 9.5 2.8 2a3 5.8] 11.9 nS kad 3.9 | 10.8 
Rall poad equipmentss ccc ccc dsecnins ce ceenedecntawvennesecceeses 10.6 11.0 ok Pa 15.1 8.8 AS 3 aS Sy. 7.9 

LAcOMOLLWES Bld) PEEUSac odiescs cwoccsicgedsieduedcecceuevesweces (2) gua (2) me (2) 3.2 (2) eh (2) 263 

Rativoad atid: StSeet. CRESss 6 cc cc cciscsscedewcdueesnes aciwascces 16.9 | 23.9 ek ot bP akc? | 10.9 aa i 19.8 15.9 
Other transportation equipment. . 2... c.scescccscesccscacesccce 4.0 3.5 2.9 1 PY. eae 1.0 a 6 1.5 ma | 
GUSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS... ... 02.0 ccc ccc ccccccccancees 2.0 1.6 ks 8 1.6 1.8 of 6 aa 9 
Photographic SPPASRtUSse scaec ss scicwdeccavegeadeceuseaccceaqs (2) 1.0 (2) mG (2) 9 (2) mn (2) as 
Watches wid) GloCREs.<cocounse cclonecaeuese Ueeacuecccecasenaces 2.9 See 1.0 8 1.6 3.9 5 6 8 2.7 
Professional and scientific instruments. ...cccccccccccccccccs ack a By a 9 L7 1.8 9 .6 x 9 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... . ee ceeeeecceeeccees 5.1 4.5 2.5 3:7 3.4 3.6 1.2 1.0 1.7 1.9 
Jewelry, sitiverware, and plated Warée<<<<cccdceccocscccsveces 1.5 1.0 1.0 8 2.6 2.0 «9 9 1.4 8 

Nondurable Goods 
CGOb RUD CUNONED: PRODUCTS 6c sees ccc cck teceancens ccumnewoearees Jat a 1.6 $3 2.8 3.4 at an 1.5 aaa 

Meat products. .ccccccccctssescenccsssvecccacessecstcecescecea 3.9 hel 9 -6 2.5 3.9 5 Ale bed Je 
GuainaMel) PEOdUCUSs atceccccccudeucedecdddnduccadeateacecdaaes 3.1 2.6 14 ps 3.4 3.6 .6 an 2.4 2.5 
BANOTY PPOGUCURshc occ ccs cesccccsdcececvducsveddedeaceudeecqsas 32 2.7 2.2 1.8 2.6 2.6 BP 1.0 aa 1.0 
Beverages: 

Malt ELQUOUEss caacuasucavctaaenacaveudd siege ddasuewauade wane (2) Tan (2) 1.5 (2) 2.5 (2) 4 (2) 1.8 
VOMMECO MAMUEAG TURE Seo are dice cue ccc didcsncucdecwedecaveeseewecns 1.5 a 6 Ps 1.9 2.4 5 2B | pe | i 
Cigarettesecés ccc ccssccccnsee PT PEE TE COCLCE CE OSCE OO CC CE EOE of man 3 ok -h ya el ao ae a 
OiGanae en cara neiasisluctecciste Rais Nes nanos ae en adasedeedsewe scene 2.9 1.6 Fa2 PY 4.5 4.9 es 2.2 3.0 2.7 
Tabacco: Ge BENE is ces dco ckectwoudaeweeae ae adauceNndedeuocune - 6 4.2 at ag 1.6 13 a3 5 ma ee 
TEQKUHESMUDE ONOOUOTSe ck ocens cee eccccvadccucadeerecudecsceeecs BES SPL 1.3 a BC 2.6 2.6 Bey. Ree 9 1.0 
Var and: CHNGRd REEDS es occ ccc wks pwewadcmensnes eu weuseceaceaes 3.6 4.3 2.0 1.8 Pa I 2.8 1.6 1.4 ao ms 
Brond=WOvVer SeUrie Miblewstaacoesncnsvces wtvwesscicetedumeaae dd 2.6 2.6 1.) pS 2.5 2.6 ‘E2 1.2 9 1.0 

Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber...cecccccccccccccccccccccccces aia yea | Le Lt 2.5 aS Lae hae 9 8 

Woolen atid) WOrSteds «icc s.acsnawoececncacaenceaeescecncenueen 5.3 6.3 Jao 2.6 2.9 4.6 a 1.4 1.0 2.4 
Enétting mellacucconccsecedsvacudecedavnds wicaudcue cer neeeuas 4.7 Sy 2.9 2.0 2.7 2.8 1.6 1.4 yf 1.0 

Ruvi-Seehloned Rosteres< cvdese ccvedenst eecedcewsacadeuwades (2) 1.9 (2) 1.6 (2) 2.8 (2) 1.6 (2) ao 

Seamlesa NOShen Gs oo cece dccee usc cwcscsccmecduusacttbudeeeuaud 4.3 2.8 2.6 1.5 ese 2.6 ith 5! 4 ia 

Wibt “Wide EWROEs 66.6 croc Si cirecsinse eines evded webecinccdawduewssaecn (2) 33 (2) 1.5 (2) 2.0 (2) 2 (2) 5 
Dyeing and: fintahing textiles. cece csccsdsncssccceescseneccos Bey £7 1.0 9 Re £45 -6 “a 4 -6 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coveringss<ccccesccceccceceeccecs (2) 339 (2) Ea (2) 3.8 (2) 8 (2) 2.7 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE PRODUCTS....-.----eeeeeeees 255 BCL 2k 2.0 3.0 3.8 18 1.8 a 1.6 
Men's: and boys* suite end CeGtee coc ccconeniaccwioundecsenuss Coen 2-1 Ay a 3.0 5.2 Ly aa 1.0 3.5 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work clothing......ccceeecees lak 3.4 2.6 tuk 269 & Fh AP, 1.3 ae 1.4 
PARER AND ALLUED GRODUGTSe << ccrccwlcwnces ceaaccevccecuadesscenad a3 a3) a Lea 3.9 25 6 6 8 1.0 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard Milla. .cccnce cock nccdccsececcews 1.9 1.5 1.0 a) 1.4 mes oh ye -6 wa 
Paperboard containers Olid Gdne8s6 6 ccc cccciveenccctweussecocennd 353 3.1 ie 1.3 a 2.9 1.0 a9 on a 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS.......ccececcccccscccscccccccces 1.9 1.8 a Be 29 aes 1.4 5 ly <5 6 
Industrial Inorganic chemleal@eiecccacccesescnctececsccenvewes ih 2.2 9 ay y Pi | 2.0 an a «3 1.4 
PdUstrial Opganke CHEMICALSs cic ccosccccecereetedensacksave + 2.0 a aS Ree -6 Bad 1.0 as ae -6 4 

Septnetic fibetaseacececevsaedecanccwececaueeweeweauneeccacas 132 +2 .6 5 1.5 1.0 aa o, g Re | 5 
DEGES SG NEGICINGSsc cnenc ted cece taneeeewadecaheceeseseeenuons i 1.2 9 3 iz 3.2 6 .6 a mS 
Paints, pigments, and €illeres.<scseus occ ciacwa ccs codeccsweas 2.5 2.7 1.4 9 1.5 1.0 -6 5 ae my. 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND CORE. 6 cc cccecccccccvccsecacccesccas a a2 05 3 8 1.0 PY. 2 aa aa 
Hatvoleum ‘ratininte sss ceteteccecceccenveetcuunsnsnnaweacenes 25 ol 2 a2 -6 .8 «2 3 PB ae 
RUBRER PRODUCTS... - <2 ou ce cinadccetdcedeecddaddcedadcueadsedeceu zal 3-7 1.0 8 2.0 1.9 -6 5 «aa 8 
eaPGS- BOG, NNO e CONER Gg cccbees tnow Mean dene uk ewe eeaweweeade 1.9 2.5 re, aa 452 1.6 ain -2 ae 6 
RUDGE YOCCUOer sé cc aicrc baadleus cenecee sd ca ckacckis dveonnncevouas 5.5 4.8 3.6 3.3 2.8 2.9 aaa 1.7 me an 
Cuken subtier mroduatds.sscvsdsskcaaeaacsucensvonaweeascdsnes 4.2 4.5 1.0 9 2.4 2.0 an 6 1.2 1.0 
REATREN “AND LEATNER PROQUGT@e cscs cc ccicwaciccmecccanes acsci 5.7 3.6 3.0 1.3 3-2 Tear 1.8 1.6 ag 2a8 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.....cccecccececccceeccs 2.3 322 452 gs | 2.8 2.3 < 6 LT 1.0 
ROCtweur (éxgent SuUbeR). cece cccsacesdaccececuvncunsedercesos 6.2 327 343 1.9 3.2 4.7 2.0 1.7 8 aaa 
































See footnotes at end of table. NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-2: Labor turnover rates, by industry—Contioued 


(Per 100 employees) 




















Accession rates Separation rates er 
tudestey Total New hires Total Quits Layoffs 
Apr. | May | Apr. May | Apr. May | Apr. May | Apr, 
1a | abei | ioea | 1901 | een} ader | eka | aber | teen} SBE 
NONMANUF ACTURING: 

MET AU MIPMURD sos sacic gins Ses cmreee ween eGbaeeeeueehenuaeenee (2) 303 (2) | 1.0 (2)| 2.2 (2)] 0.9 (2)] 0.6 
Bon MeN 6 chasis 5 caw kh ewe te Swswe wake suamiow mewincubisentniees (2) 2.7 (2) a (2) 2.2 (2) a (2) 5 
Conner MURUNEs 06s s.0.0100 55s 5dn ss cne Sain see lemons chew wiecinewiaee (2) 44h (2) 26 (2)} 2.3 (2) 26 (2)] 1.0 
Ys Be Gera Ce S07 a as ee eee ee (2) 2.5 (2) 1.0 (2) 2.2 (2) 1.4 (2) PC 

NUNS I ios 5 cata cisasccseniss oissatinaneeenan @i 121 Wi «@ (2)} 2.2 (2)} 3 (2)} 1.3 

RUTPNERDUE=ODREIDEOBS <ioois oso iio di eee eeuies SeaGcececsaaesees 17 8 0.4 02 1.9] 1.9 O44 22 Eee 1.2 

COMMUNICATION: 

BRMGONGNES 4.45.00 seoew sh kksssaeGses oes hekinwa ee naueasuse sess (2) 210 a ee (2)| 1.2 (2) “8 (2) “a: 
RMI RDI or:015 06 vale 4:0 15:0's sis oinrs'ai0 win ssa 4rere Hiab Sassi eB diareiees (2) 1.3 “ 7 (2)} 1.3 (2) 05 (2) oh 



































Ipata for the printing, publishing, and allied industries group are excluded. 
2Not available. 

3Data relate to domestic employees except messengers. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-4: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing for selected States and areas 








State and area 


Accession rates 


Separation rates 





Total New hires 


Total 


Quits 





Apr. 
1961 


Mar. Apr. 
1961 1961 


Mar. 
1961 


Mar. 
1961 


Apr. 
1961 


1961 





ALABAMA 2 eee eeerrocceccseseseseseseseeee 
Birmingham. ecececsccescecssccscesccscces 


Mobile eee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeseeseseee 


ARIZONA, cccccccccesececescessesesescceses 


PhoeniXececesscccveccsseesssesessseceses 


ARKANSAS. cocccccccesesccccseseesesseseees 
Fort SmitNecccccscccsccssccsccssssesesese 
Little Rock-North Little Rockeccecceccoce 
Pine Bluffecccccccccccccscccecccsccccese 


CALIFORNIA > .cccccceccesccccssccccececes 
Los Angeles-long Beach w adedcccesescada 
Sacramento } eeoeeeeeeeseeeeseresesseeese 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 1 ..... 
San Diego + eeeeeeeseseeeseseseseseeesee 
San Francisco- Oakland } eeeecseseseccsees 
San Jose Peer eeeereeeerseeeeseseeeeesses 


Stockton 1 eoeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseseeeeeeesse 


CONNECTICUT. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Bridgeportecceccccssccceccvcccsceveecees 
Hartfordecccscccescccsccscesesecsseesees 
New Britainececccccscccccccccccsesccecse 
New Haveneccoccccccccccccsecccccscsesece 
Waterbury eccccccccccccsccesseccscsesceses 


DELAWARE > ..ccccccccccccccccccccoccccces 
Wilmington 1 Seeererecesseeeseseeseeeeee 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Washington. ceccccccccccccceveccsscsecees 


FLORIDA, cccccccccccccccccccceccccccccccce 
Jacksonville€eccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Miamisccccccccccccccccccscccccccsccccees 


Tampa-St. Petersburgecececscccccccecccece 


GEORGIA, ccccecccccccssccccenccesccccceces 
Atlanta 2 cscccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


IDAHO 3 Peceereseseeseeseseeseeseeseeseee 


INDIANA i Coe eeeereeseseseseeseseseessese 
Indianapolis 4 Pore eeeressecesesesessees 


TOMAicvsccccedeteceesecuctseceucsweneaued 


Des MolneGeccccccccccocescececeecacteces 


KANSAS 5 Coes eeseseeeeseseeeoeseeseeeseeses 
TOPELA coc ccsceeessceecececedccbecceones 


Wichita 5 Peeeeeeerereseesseesseesereseseee 


REWIUCHY « wsecssasinsscceceseenscavecedoeaus 
PUUISIANA, ccccecedesinectessececeecncsdaee 


New Orleans 6 Coeeeeeeseeeseseeseesesee?e 


MMENES cis'ne clu dewacieeee sa cedemeedendaccuaes 


PORUIANG. «ccccccedeccecuteccccececcdveea 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table D-4: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing for selected States and areas—Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 
Accession rates Separation rates 
Total New hires Total Quits Layoffs 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar 
1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 











State and area 





MARYLAND, cccccccccccccccccccscceccecceces hel 4.2 1.4 eT 3-3 365 0.9 0.9 2.0 21 
DAP CINDTEso4 00 cee senses boobs ceeessesse ee 309 4.0 a3 1.6 363 303 9 8 2.0 2.0 


MASSACHUSETTS « ccccccccccccccccccccccocces 3el1 301 1.6 het 345 367 lel 1.2 1.8 1.9 
Bostonecccccccccccccceccesccccecccsecces 34 2.8 1.6 A A 326 4.2 del 1.2 1.8 2.3 
Fall Riverecccccccccccccccccccccccsccces 565 4.3 2.5 21 54 305 elk 1.4 305 1.6 
New Bedfordeccccccecceccsccsccccccessees 326 369 156 1.6 326 307 1.0 SS) 1.9 202 
Springfield-Chicopee-Holyokeesesessccese 2.9 2.6 13 12 304 22 9 8 2.0 1.9 
Worcesterececcccccccccccccccsccccccscccs 2eL 2.5 bod died: 2.8 2.9 Pa eT Ls? 1.6 


MINNESOTA. scccccccccccvccccescccsccccsces 
Minneapolis-St. Pauli cccccccccccccccccce 


Ww FF 
* 
00 
Ww 
ee 
Oo © 


MISSISSIPPLeccccccccccccccccccccccceccces 


5.0 1.3 2.3 3.0 
JACKSONe ccccescccceccccccccccceeeseeeece 4.3 ded 


9 9 
MISSOURL . ccccccccccccccccccccccccseeesees 354 305 1.7 1.6 302 304 Led. 1.0 1.7 2.0 
Ne * .ccisererenscensesesvncsausssss | 46 3e1 367 Ls 27 307 1.4 1.3 5 1.9 
PER corssitmnesoommmenineee) © 7) 5.8 (7) 309 (7) 3-8 (7) 1.7 (7) 1.2 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 366 3.3 2el 21 309 5-0 WAS 1.6 166 267 


NEW MEXICO. coccccccescceceoccccccceseeece 367 
We 


320 305 4.7 4.6 1.6 2.4 21 1.2 
Albuquerquescecccccoscsccccsscccesessece 2.0 
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ne op) 
1.0 1.0 
3 oh 
05 oT 
1.2 
11 


NEW YORK ccccccccccccccccccsccccecccccces 
Albany-Schenectady=Troyscccccccvecsccces 
Binghamtonecccccccesccccsssescesessscccs 
Buffalo.ccccccccccccccsccccvcccsccccccces 
ELmirGeccccccvnccccsccccsccvescesceeseces 
Nassau and Suffolk CountieSecesccccscccs 
New York Cityoerccccccsccccsccessecccess 
Rochesterecseccesscccscscccsccsesessccces 
SYTACUSC ec ececescecescccesesecsesesesees 
Utica-Romececccccccccccccccessccessceces 
Westchester Countyecccccccescccsesescess 
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NORTH CAROLINA. seccccccccccccccccvccscces 2.5 
Charlottes scevecsccccvccvcccccscscesssees 2.9 
Greensboro-High Pointecccccccesccccesens 204 
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NORTH DAKOTA. cecccnccccscvcssccccsccccses 


- 
Fargocccccccccccccsvccccccsccscccsssecce 6.1 
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ow 
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OKLAHOMA 8 @eeeeeseeeereeesesseeseseseesees 


3.8 3.6 2.2 1.8 3.2 305 tuk ed 1.5 ey 

Di Ci ncccnnscccrcanasareetones 3.6 306 2.4 2.3 4.0 59 1.3 tn 1.9 1.8 
AMGnn Da isaewac ewes siokeisweneene nase 307 2.8 1.6 1.4 2.5 2.5 1.3 8 9 ot 
ORICON) 7 q.:c0 se cicuiewpuciasslcsionieiseiee eeieles 8.0 6.1 4.7 304 309 8 ey 1.2 1.6 Fei 
Debtiell *: sscacctesmmsresmetmeiant Se 509 au. 308 307 4,8 1.0 9 2.2 34 


RHODE ISLAND, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Sol 
Providence=Pawtucketecccoccccccvccsccccs 44 
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ro RNe) 
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e ° 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 9 ..eccccccccccccesccccess 
Charlestonecescccccccccssccsscccsseseses 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
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Table 0-4: Labor turnover rates in manufacturing for selected States and areas—Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 





Accession rates 








7 a i Total New hires z ts mast 
es State and area Apr. Mer. Apr. | Mer. Apr. Mare 
ir. 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 i961 
































| 
mi ivesedeceecuscecceedees ol 54 304 Bra coy a ee ne a : 
SOUTH DAKOTA. .e2ceee Sel ) 3 i 2 } 2 ane 
7 Po Mii ciminnmnenemenat ail iy 1.9 1.6 34 | ae | 10 | as “as 
| 
TENNESSEE. ccccccccccccccccccccscccccesces 3-3 Sea 1.7 1.4 24 | 27 | DG | « } i. 1.5 
a Chattanooga ® seccccceccccccccccccccccce 2.9 3.2 1.8 Tek ay | 3 | 9 | PC a a 1.6 
«3 KnOXVille.scccceccccccccccccccccccsccccs 1.2 1.8 ot oF 15 | 23 | | 6 | ry 1.4 
«6 eeccccccccccccccccccccccoees 4h 306 2.2 i.7 2. 3u4 | Ce F . the} )-a22 
2 Memphis.eees 7 e >| -« P iw 2 
i Nashvillescccccccccccccccccccccccceccees 3.8 367 2.0 2.0 32 | 363 | Led | 12 | 166 | 1.8 
6 | | | } 
10 1.7 ° 2. | 2245 § FO | a | | 9 
TEXAS eee eee eee SESE eH eHESSSeSeeeeeeeese a5 3.0 Le { 1 4 2] 3 | U pi: 9 
4 | | | 
2 VERMONT ec ccccccccccccesececcccescesescese 3.0 24 1.9 1.3 2.5 2.é | 1.0 9 | $5 1.5 
Burlingtonececececccccsccesccccsccsecoes 204 1.5 1.9 1.0 2.6 aan ey 9 | 17 1.4 
.0 Springfieldececccccsccceccccecscssvesece kerf 1.0 2 1.0 aa a} ea | at 1.9 
9 | 
WIRGINEA a oncsgcetuccioce @esisccscacedecddes 3-0 Zo 1.9 2.0 3.0 | 30 | ea tei “Sad | 1.4 
Norfolk-Portsmouth. ecccccccccccccccccccs 507 8.0 aa 54 roars & | 167 1.6 | 21 | 304 
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lExcludes canning end preserving, 
2 2Excludes agricultural chemicals and miscellaneous manufacturing. 
9 3Excludes canning and preserving, and sugar. 
4Excludes canning and preserving, and newspapers. 
5Excludes instruments and related products. 
6Excludes printing and publishing. 
TNot available. 
8kxcludes new-hire rate for transportation. 
9Excludes tobacco stenming and redrying. 
10Excludes canning and preserving, sugar, and tobacco. 
NOTE: Data for the current month are preliminary. 
SOURCE: Cooperating State agencies listed on inside back cover. 
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Explanatory Notes 
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Additional information concerning the preparation of the 
hours and earnings, and labor 
turnover series--concepts and scope, survey methods, and 
limitations--is contained in technical notes for each of 
these series, available from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


Use order blank on page 9-E. 








INTRODUCTION 


The statistics in this periodical are compiled from 
two major sources: (1) household interviews and (2) payroll 
reports from employers. 


Data based on household interviews are obtained from 
a sample survey of the population. The survey is conducted 
each month by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and provides a comprehensive measure of the labor 
force, i.e., the total number of persons 14 years of age and 
over who are employed or unemployed. It also provides data on 
their personal and economic characteristics such as age, sex, 
color, marital status, occupations, hours of work, and duration 
of unemployment. The information is collected by trained inter- 
viewers from a sample of about 35,000 households in 333 areas 
throughout the country and is based on the activity or status 
reported for the calendar week ending nearest the 15th of the 


month. 





Data based on establishment payroll records are com- 
piled each month from mail questionnaires by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with State agencies. The pay- 
roll survey provides detailed industry information on nonagri- 
cultural wage and salary employment, average weekly hours, 
average hourly and weekly earnings, and labor turnover for the 
Nation, States, and metropolitan areas. 





The figures are based on payroll reports from a 
sample of 180,000 establishments employing about 25 million 
nonfarm wage and salary workers. The data relate to all 
workers, full- or part-time, who received pay during the pay- 
roll period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


Relation between the household and payroll series 





The household and payroll data supplement one another, 
each providing significant types of information that the other 
cannot suitably supply. Population characteristics, for 
example, are readily obtained only from the household survey 
whereas detailed industrial classifications can be reliably de- 
rived only from establishment reports. 


Data from these two sources differ from each other 
because of differences in definition and coverage, sources of 
information, methods of collection, and estimating procedures. 
Sampling variability and response errors are additional reasons 
for discrepancies. The factors which have a differential effect 
on levels and trends of the two series are described below: 


Employment 


Coverage. The household survey definition 
of employment comprises wage and salary workers (including do- 
mestics and other private household workers), self-employed 
persons, and unpaid workers who worked 15 hours or more during 
the survey week in family-operated enterprises. Employment in 
both farm and nonfarm industries is included. The payroll sur- 
vey covers only wage and salary employees on the payrolls of 
nonfarm establishments. 


Multiple jobholding. The household approach 
Provides information on the work status of the population with- 
out duplication since each person is classified as employed, un- 
employed, or not in the labor force. Employed persons holding 
more than one job are counted only once, and are classified ac- 
cording to the job at which they worked the greatest number of 








hours during the survey week. In the figures based on estab- 
lishment records, persons who worked in more than one estab- 
lishment during the reporting period are counted each time 
their names appear on payrolls. 


Unpeid absences from jobs. The household 
survey includes among the employed all persons who had jobs but 
were not at work during the (survey week--that is, were not 
working or looking for work but had jobs from which they were 
temporarily absent because of illness, bad weather, vacation, 
labor-management dispute, or because they were taking time off 
for various other reasons, whether or not they were paid by 
their employers for the time off. In the figures based on pay- 
roll reports, persons on paid sick leave, paid vacation, or 
paid holiday are included, but not those on leave without pay 
for the entire payroll period. 





Hours of Work 


The household survey measures hours actually worked 
whereas the payroll survey measures hours paid for by employers. 
In the household survey data, all persons with a job but not at 
work are excluded from the hours distributions and the computa- 
tions of average hours. In the payroll survey, employees on 
paid vacation, paid holiday, or paid sick leave are included 
and assigned the number of hours for which they were paid 
during the reporting period. 


Comparability of the household interview data with other series 





Unemployment insurance data. The unemployed total 
from the household survey includes all persons who did not work 
at all during the survey week and were looking for work or were 
waiting to be called back to a job from which they had been 
laid off, regardless of whether or not they were eligible for 
unemployment insurance. Figures on unemployment insurance 
claims, prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor, exclude persons who have exhausted their 
benefit rights, new workers who have not earned rights to unem- 
ployment insurance, and persons losing jobs not covered by un- 
employment insurance systems (agriculture, State and local 
government, domestic service, self-employed, unpaid family work, 
nonprofit organizations, and firms below a minimum size). 





In addition, the qualifications for drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation differ from the definition of unemployment 
used in the household survey. For example, persons with a job 
but not at work and persons working only a few hours during the 
week are sometimes eligible for unemployment compensation, but 
are classified as employed rather than unemployed in the house- 
hold survey. 


Agricultural emplgyment estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. The principal differences in coverage are the in- 
clusion of persons under 14 in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service (AMS) series and the treatment of dual jobholders who 
are counted more than once if they worked on more than one farm 
during the reporting period. There are also wide differences in 
sampling techniques and collecting and estimating methods, which 
cannot be readily measured in terms of impact on differences in 
level and trend of the two series. 





Comparability of the payroll employment data with other series 








Statistics on manufactures and business, Bureau of 


the Censv3. BLS establishment statistics on employment differ 
from employment counts derived by the Bureau of the Census from 














its censuses or annual sample surveys of manufacturing estab- 
lishments and the censuses of business establishments. The ma- 
jor reason for lack of comparability is different treatment of 
business units considered parts of an establishment, such as 
central administrative offices and auxiliary units, and in the 
industrial classification of establishments due to different 
reporting patterns by multi-unit companies. There are also dif- 
ferences in the scope of the industries covered, e.g., the 
Census of Business excludes professional services, transporta- 
tion companies, and financial establishments, while these are 
included in BLS statistics. 


County Business Patterns. Data in County Business 
Patterns, published jointly by the U.S. Departments of Commerce 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, differ from BLS establish- 
ment statistics in the units considered integral parts of an 
establishment and in industrial classification. In addition, 
CBP data exclude employment in nonprofit institutions, inter- 
state railroads, and government. 





Employment covered by Unemployment Insurance programs. 
Not all nonfarm wage and salary workers are covered by the Unen- 
ployment Insurance programs. All workers in certain activities, 
such as nonprofit organizations and interstate railroads, are 
excluded. In addition, small firms in covered industries are 
also excluded in 32 States. In general, these are establish- 
ments with less than four employees. 


LABOR FORCE DATA 


COLLECTION AND COVERAGE 


Statistics on the employment status of the population, 
the personal, occupational, and other economic characteristics 
of employed and unemployed persons, and related labor force data 
are compiled for the BLS by the Bureau of the Census in its 
Current Population Survey (CPS). (A detailed description of 
this survey appears in Concepts and Methods Used in the Current 
Employment and Unemployment Statistics Prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-23, No. 5. This report is available from BLS 
on request. ) 





These monthly surveys of the population are conducted 
with a scientifically selected sample designed to represent the 
civilian noninstitutional population 14 years and over. Re- 
spondents are interviewed to obtain information about the en- 
ployment status of each member of the household 14 years of age 
and over. The inquiry relates to activity or status during the 
calendar week, Sunday ‘through Saturday, ending nearest the 15th 
of the month. This is known as the survey week. Actual field 
interviewing is conducted in the following week. 


Inmateg of institutions and persons under 14 years of 
age are not covered in the regular monthly enumerations and are 
excluded from the population and labor force statistics shown in 
this report. Data on members of the Armed Forces, who are in- 
cluded as part of the categories "total noninstitutional popu- 
lation" and "total labor force," are obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


The sample for CPS is spread over 333 areas compris- 
ing 641 counties and independent cities, with coverage in 50 
States and the District of Columbia. At present, completed in- 
terviews are obtained each month from about 35,000 households. 
There are about 1,500 additional sample households from which 
information should be collected but is not because the occu- 
pants are not found at home after repeated calls, are temporar- 
ily absent, or are unayailable for other reasons. This repre- 
sents a noninterview rate for the survey of about 4 percent. 
Part of the sample is changed each month. The rotation plan 
provides for approximately three-fourths of the = to be 
common from one month to the next, and one-half to common 
with the same month a year ago. 


CONCEPTS 


Employed Persons comprise (a) all those who during 
the survey week did any work at all either as paid employees, or 
in their own business or profession, or on their own farm, or 
who worked 15 hours or more as unpaid workers on a farm or in a 
business operated by a member of the family, and (b) all those 
who were not working or looking for work but who had jobs or 
businesses from which they were temporarily absetit because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor-management dispute, or 
because they were taking time off for various other reasons, 





,whether or not they were paid by their employers for the time off. 





Each employed person is counted only once. Those who 
held more than one job are counted in the job at which they 
worked the greatest number of hours during the survey week. 


Included in the total are employed citizens of for- 
eign countries, temporarily in the Unitei States, who are not 
living on the premises of an Embassy (e.g., Mexican migratory 
farm workers). 


Excluded are persons whose only activity consisted of 
work around the house (such as own home housework, and painting 
or repairing own home) or volunteer work for religious, chari- 
table, and similar organizations. 


Unemployed Persons comprise all persons who did not 
work at all during the survey week and were looking for work, 
regardless of whether or not they were eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Also included as unemployed are those who did 
not work at all and (a) were waiting to be called back to a job 
from which they had been laid off; or (b) were waiting to re- 
port to a new wage or salary job within 30 days (and were not 
in school during the survey week); or (c) would have been look- 
ing for work except that they were temporarily ill or believed 
no work was available in their line of work or in the community. 
Persons in this latter category will usually be residents of a 
community in which there are only a few dominant industries 
which were shut down during the survey week. Not included in 
this category are persons who say they were not looking for work 
because they were too old, too young, or handicapped in any way. 





The Unemployment Rate represents the number unemployed 
as a percent of the civilian labor force, i.e., the sum of the 
employed and unemployed. This measure can also be computed for 
groups within the labor force classified by sex, age, marital 
status, color, etc. When applied to industry and occupation 
groups, the labor-force base for the unemployment rate also rep- 
resents the sum of the employed and the unemployed, the latter 
classified according to industry and occupation of their latest 
full-time civilian job. 





Duration of Unemployment represents the length of time 
(through the current survey week) during which persons classi- 
fied as unemployed had been continuously-looking for work or 
would have been looking for work except for temporary illness, 
or belief that no work was available in their line of work or in 
the community. For persons on layoff, duration of unemployment 
represents the number of full weeks since the termination of 
their most recent employment. Average duration is an arithmetic 
mean computed from a distribution by single weeks of unemployment. 





The Civilian Labor Force comprises the total of all 
civilians classified as employed or unemployed in accordance 
with the criteria described above. The "total labor force" also 
includes members of the Armed Forces stationed either in the 
United States or abroad. 





Not in Labor Force includes all civilians 14 years and 
over who are not classified as employed or unemployed. These 
persons are further classified as "engaged in own home house- 
work," "in school,” "unable to work” because of long-term physi- 
cal or mental illness, and "other." The "other" group in¢ludes 
for the most part retired persons, those reported as too old to 
work, the voluntarily idle, and seasonal workers for whom. the 
survey week fell in an "off" season and who were not reported as 
unemployed. Persons doing only incidental unpaid family work 
(less than 15 hours) are also classified as not in the labor 
force. 





Occupation, Industry, and Class of Worker apply to the 
job held in the survey week. Persons with two or more jobs are 
classified in the job at which they worked the greatest number 
of hours during the survey week. The occupation and industry 
groups used in data derived from the CPS household interviews 
are defined as in the 1960 Census of Population. Information on 
the detailed categories included in these groups is available 
upon request. 





The industrial classification system used in the Census 
of Population and the Current Population Survey differs somewhat 
from that used by the BLS in its reports on employment, by indus- 
try. Employment levels by industry from the household survey, 
although useful for many analytical purposes, are not published 
in order to avoid public misunderstanding since they differ from 
the payroll series because of differences in classification, 
sampling variability, and other reasons. The industry figures 
from the household survey are used as a base for published 
distributions on hours of work, unemployment rates, and other 
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characteristics of industry groups such as age, sex, and 
occupation. 





The class-of-worker breakdown specifies "wage and 
salary workers," subdivided into private and government workers, 
"self-employed workers," and "unpaid family workers." Wage and 
salary workers receive wages, salary, commission, tips, or pay 
in kind from a private employer or from a governmental unit. 
Self-employed persons are those who work for profit or fees in 
their own business, profession, or trade, or operate a farm. 
Unpaid family workers are persons working without pay for 15 
hours a week or more on a farm or in @ business operated by a 
member of the household to whom they are related by blood or 


marriage. 


Hours of Work statistics relate to the actual number 
of hours worked during the survey week. For example, a person 
who normally works 40 hours a week but who was off on the 
veterans Day holiday would be reported as working 32 hours even 
though he was paid for the holiday. 


For persons working in more than one job, the figures 
relate to the number of hours worked in all jobs during the 
week. However, all the hours are credited to the major job. 


Persons who worked 35 hours or more in the survey 
week are designated as working "full time"; persons who worked 
between 1 and 34 hours are designated as working "part time." 
Part-time workers are classified by their usual status at their 
present job (either full time or part time) and by their reason 
for working part time during the survey week (economic or other 
reasons). "Economic reasons" include: Slack work, material 
shortages, repairs to plant or equipment, start or termination 
of job during the week, and inability to find full-time work. 
"Other reasons" include: Labor dispute, bad weather, own ill- 
ness, vacation, demands of home housework, school, no desire for 
full-time work and full-time worker only during peak season. 


ESTIMATING METHODS 


The estimating procedure is essentially one of using 
sample results to obtain percentages of the population in a 
given category. The published estimates are then obtained by 
multiplying these percentage distributions by independent esti- 
mates of the population. The principal steps involved are shown 
below. Under the estimation methods used in the CPS, all of the 
results for a given month become available simultaneously and 
are based on returns from the entire panel of respondents. 
There are no subsequent adjustments to independent benchmark 
data on labor force, employment, or unemployment. Therefore, re- 
visions of the historical data are not an inherent feature of 
this statistical program. 


Noninterview adjustment. The weights for all in- 
terviewed households are adjusted to the extent needed to 
account for occupied sample households for which no information 
was obtained because of absence, impassable roads, refusals, or 
unavailability for other reasons. This adjustment is made sepa- 
rately by groups of sample areas and, within these, for six 
groups--color (white and nonwhite) within the three residence 
categories (urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm). The propor- 
tion of sample households not interviewed varies from 3 to 5 
percent depending on weather, vacations, etc. 





2. Ratio estimates. The distribution of the popula- 
tion selected for the sample may differ somewhat, by chance, 
from that of the Nation as a whole, in such characteristics as 
age, color, sex, and residence. Since these population charac- 
teristics are closely correlated with labor force participation 
and other principal measurements made from the sample, the 
latter estimates can be substantially improved when weighted 
appropriately by the known distribution of these population 
characteristics. This is accomplished through two stages of 
ratio estimates as follows: 


a. First-stage ratio estimate. This is the pro- 
cedure in which the sample proportions are weighted by the 
known 1950 Census data on the color-residence distribution of 
the population. This step takes into account the differences 
existing at the time of the 1950 Census between the color- 
residence distribution for the Nation and for the sample areas. 








b. Second-stage ratio estimate. in this step, 
the sample proportions are weighted by independent current esti- 
mates of the population by age, sex, and color. These estimates 
are prepared by carrying forward the most recent census data 
(1950) to take account of subsequent aging of the population, 
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mortality, and migration between the United States and other 
countries. 


3. Composite estimate procedure. In deriving sta- 
tistics for a given month,a composite estimating procedure is 
used which takes account of net changes from the previous month 
for continuing parts of the sample (75 percent) as well as the 
sample results for the current month. This procedure reduces 
the sampling variability especially of month-to-month changes 
but also of the levels for most items. 





Seasonal Adjustment 





The seasonal adjustment method used for the labor 
force series is an adaptation of the standard ratio-to-moving 
average method, with a provision for "moving" adjustment fac- 
tors to take account of changing seasonal patterns. In the 
case of unemployment, four age-sex groups (male and female 
unemployed workers under age 20 and aged 20 and over) are 
separately adjusted for seasonal variation and are then added 
to give a seasonally adjusted total unemployment figure. The 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment is derived by divid- 
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Reliability of the Estimates 





Since the estimates are based on a sample, they may 
differ from the figures that would have been obtained if it 
were possible to take a complete census using the same sched- 
ules and procedures. 


The standard error is a measure of sampling variabil- 
ity, that is, the variations that might occur by chance because 
only a sample of the population is surveyed. The chances are 
about two out of three that an estimate from the sample would 
differ from a complete census by less than the standard error. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference would be 
less than twice the standard error. 


Table B shows the average standard error for the major 
employment status categories, by sex, computed from data for 12 
recent months. Estimates of change derived from the survey are 
also subject to sampling variability. The standard error of 
change for consecutive months is also shown in table B. The 
standard errors of level shown in table B are acceptable approx- 
imations of the standard errors of year-to-year change. 











Average standard error of major employment 
status categories 


Table B. 


(In thousands) 











Average standard error of-- 
Employment status Month-to- 

and sex Monthly level month change 

(consecutive 

months only) 

BOTH SEXES 
Labor force and total employment. 250 180 
RPE CUI ia v0 0.510: 606165556040 06'o 008 200 120 
Nonagricultural employment....... 300 180 
Unemployment... ..cccccvcscsccccce 100 100 
MALE 
Labor force and total employment. 120 90 
AGPICNIEMPE 5. 6 xceGawchaeunaescces 180 90 
Nonagricultural employment....... 200 120 
UNGMDIOYHONE.... ccc ccceccecvesvecs 15 90 
FEMALE 

Labor force and total employment. 180 150 
DBPACRIGULE 6 5 :6:n oc os «0000005001000 75 55 
Nonagricultural employment....... 180 120 
een ONO NE 5 inucsccm coax s4ccies 65 65 











The figures presented in table C are to be used for 
other characteristics and are approximations of the standard 
errors of all such characteristics. They should be interpreted 
as providing an indication of the order of magnitude of the 
standard errors rather than as the precise standard error for 
any specific item. 














Table C. Standard error of level of monthly estimates 
(In thousands) 
Both sexes Male Female 
Size of estimate | Total Total Total 
a Non- <a Non- Ke Non- 
utes | OF) smeey | OO | eee | OO 
IO Wios pew eas See 5 5 T 5 5 y) 
RE ge eT ee 11 10 14 10 10 10 
MND sb nionew te aeieseean 15 14 20 14 | 14 14 
IO sin se erain-pwreiol seine 2k 21 31 21 22 21 
BO arenes ora ee 34 30 43 30 31 30 
TOO Ss cic sissies 48 ho 60 4o 4S ko 
| | 
SS 6 EE SRS 43 50 90 50 | 70 50 | 
DGD sys:ce soos orcs 100 50 110 Sievevs 100 eae 
BOS O00 9:2 e's:0:010:6:510:8 140 ire 140 ecco: |} MESO 
BOO oe che oi 'eis stare 5 180 150 | 170 
OO sa's10's cis ain ene 210 sere eas 
HO NOOO in-vis, cvs oteien eee 220 




















The standard error of the change in an item from one 
month to the next month is more closely related to the standard 
error of the monthly level for that item than to the size of the 
specific month-to-month change itself. Thus, in order to use 
the approximations to the standard errors of month-to-month 
changes as presented in table D, it is first necessary to obtain 
the standard error of the monthly level of the item in table C, 
and then find the standard error of the month-to-month change in 
table D corresponding to this standard srror of level. It 
should be noted that table D applies to estimates of change be- 
tween 2 consecutive months. For changes between the current 
month and the same month last year, the standard errors of level 
shown in table C are acceptable approximations. 


Illustration: Assume that the tables showed the total 
number of persons working a specific number of hours, as 
15,000,000, an increase of 500,000 over the previous month. 
Linear interpolation in the first column of table C shows that 
the standard error of 15,000,000 is about 160,000. Consequently, 


the chances are about 68 out of 100 that the figure which would 
have been obtained from a complete count of the number of per- 
sons working the given number of hours would have differed by 





Using the 160,000 


less than 160,000 from the sample estimate. 


as the standard error of the monthly level in table D, it may 
be seen that the standard error of the 500,000 increase is 
about 135,000. 


Standard error of estimates of 
month-to-month change 


Table D. 


(In thousands) 











Standard error of month-to- 
month change 
Standard error of monthly level| Estimates All estimates 
except those 
relating to 
relating to 
agricultural agricultural 
employment employment 
NO). svorersrne yer cvaiee We alevorele-eiersis sista orese: ote 14 12 
I ai'wimlec foroim a) ata eis siehe a ialereleeieine's clo eles 35 26 
Octal nis Goehk 6 bas oso Saletereteiale alanis ds 70 48 
DO cscs eterna ale stoke aieistal viele eiaroie aliens ters 100 90 
UFO issscns tetera’ aiteseieierese: oi wie proleceleralaietwiara 110 130 
780 TTI TIGER TIC CICLO TOL ee 160 
OI re cin aw arvjele gis asreaiapsie ere aele lee 190 
POD ice isc haa wil ansceie aie wl wae weeiwieie aK ehs 220 











The reliability of an estimated percentage, computed 
by using sample data for both numerator and denominator depends 
upon both the size of the percentage and the size of the total 
upon which the percentage is based. Where the numerator is a 
subclass of the denominator, estimated percentages are rela- 
tively more reliable than the corresponding absolute estimates 
of the numerator of the percentage, particularly if the per- 
centage is large (50 percent or greater). Table E shows the 
standard errors for percentages derived from the survey. 
Linear interpolation may be used for percentages and base fig- 
ures not shown in table E. 












































Table E. Standard error of percentages 
Estimated Base of percentage (thousands) 
t 
we Te 250 500 1, 000 2, 000 3, 000 
1 6r 99.54.65 1.0 0.8 0.6 O44 0.3 0.2 
2 or 98. 3... 1.4 pe 8 5 7 23 
Scor'96.0+ 65 2.2 1.7 | 1.2 9 6 5 
10 or 90.. 3.0 oa |) at 12 8 x 
15 or 85..../ 3.5 2:8 | (2:0 1k 1.0 8 
20 or 80.. 4.0 321! | s2ke 1.6 De 9 
25 or 75. 4.2 3.4 2.4 Le7 1.2 1.0 
35 or 65.. 4.7 S07 2.6 1.9 3 RS Ve 
BO Soe wea 4.9 3.9 2.8 1.9 1.4 ies! 
0007 10,000 | 25,000 | 50,000 75,000 
1 Ort99s awe: 0.2 0.1 O.2 0.1 0.1 
Cor 985... 2 .2 ok at = 
5 or 95..... 4 a 2 2 <a 
10 or 90. 5 4 2 2 a 
15 or 85.. 6 4 3 2 2 
20 or 80.. oT 5 Re .2 2 
25 or 75. 8 5 3 12 2 
35 or 65. 8 6 wh as Ps 
BO os ieteaviae 9 6 4 aS: 2 
ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
COLLECTION 


Payroll reports provide current information on wage 
and salary employment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover in 
nonfarm establishments, by geographic location. 


Federal-State Cooperation 





Under cooperative arrangements with State agencies, 
the respondent fills out only 1 employment or labor turnover 
schedule, which is then used for national, State, and area 
estimates. This eliminates duplicate reporting on the part of 
respondents and, together with the use of identical techniques 
at the national and State levels, ensures maximum geographic 
comparability of estimates. 
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State agencies mail the forms to the establishments 
and examine the returns for consistency, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness. The States use the information to prepare State and 
area series and then send the data to the BLS for use in pre- 
paring the national series. The BLS and the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security jointly finance the current employment statistics 
program in 43 States, the turnover program in 41] States. 


Shuttle Schedules 
sautt:<* 


The Form BLS 790 is used to collect employment, pay- 
roll, and man-hours data, Form 1219 labor turnover data. Both 
schedules are of the "shuttle" type, with space for each month 
of the calendar year. 


The BLS 790 provides for entry of data on the number 
of full- and part-time workers on the payrolls of nonagricul- 
tural establishments for the pay period ending nearest the 15th 
of each month. The labor turnover schedule provides for the 
collection of information on the total number of accessions and 
separations, by type, during the calendar month. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Establishments are classified into industries on the 
basis of their principal product or activity determined from in- 
formation on annual sales volume. This information is collected 
each year on @ product supplement to the monthly 790 or 1219 re- 
port. In the case of an establishment making more than one 
product or engaging in more than one activity, the entire em- 
ployment of the establishment is included under the industry 
indicated by the most important product or activity. 


Prior to publication of State and area data for 
January 1959, all national, State, and area employment, hours, 
earnings, and labor turnover series were classified in accord- 
ance with the following documents: (1) For manufacturing, 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Volume I, Bureau of 
the Budget, 1945, and (2) for nonmanufacturing, Industrial 
Classification Code, Social Security Board, 1942. Beginning 
with January 1959 (with an overlap for 1958), State and area 
series are classified under the revised Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual published in 1957. The national industry 
statistics will be converted to the 1957 SIC in 1961. 


COVERAGE 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings 





Monthly reports on employment and, for most indus- 
tries, payroll and man-hours are obtained from approximately 
180,000 establishments. The table below shows the approximate 
proportion of total employment in each industry division 
covered by the group of establishments furnishing monthly em- 
ployment data. The coverage for individual industries within 
the division may vary from the proportions shown. 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS employment 
and payrolls sample 1/ 











rere sce-| ___Beplovees 
Raeny cae ments in Number in Percent 
sample sample of total 
PENN oS soso Sowa ards bard os 3,500 393,000 47 
Contract construction....... 22,000 860, 000 26 
Manafecturing. «0.6006 6060000 43,900 11,779,000 69 
Transportation and public 
utilities; Interstate 
retlroads (ICE). «6 oc.0 ee ss --- 1,152,000 97 
Other transportation and 
public utilities.......... 15,700 1,693,000 57 
Wholesale and retail trade.. 65,100 2,244 , 000 20 
Finance, insurance, and 
WOOT GGLAUR iis cccueeasecces 12,900 757,000 33 
Service and miscellaneous... 11,400 848,000 13 
Government: 
Federal (Civil Service 
Comission) 2/.....0.00060. --- 2,196,000 100 
State and local............ 5,800 3,148, 000 63 














i/ Since some firms do not report payroll and man-hour infor- 
mation, hours and earnings estimates may be based on a slightly 
smaller sample than employment estimates. 

2/ State and area estimates of Federal employment are based on 
2,300 reports covering 1,430,000 employees, collected through 





the BLS-State cooperative program. 


Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover reports are received from approximately 
10,500 establishments in the manufacturing, mining, and commu- 
nication industries (see table below). The following manufac- 
turing industries are excluded from the labor turnover sample: 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries (since April 1943); 
canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods; 
women's and misses' outerwear; and fertilizer. 


Approximate size and coverage of BLS labor turnover 
sample used in computing national rates 

















reed ein Employees 
tated ments in Number in Percent 
sample sample of total 
Manufacturing. «.icccccccecs | 10,200 5,994, 000 39 
Durable goods............ 6,400 | 4,199,000 43 
Nondurable goods......... | 3,800 |1,795,000 | 32 
Metal aiHing.< 6. cacace sce: 120 57,000 | 53 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite............00. 20 6,000 | 19 
BACUMINOUSS:. 2 csc ccecicces | 200 71,000 | 32 
Communication: 
Wwlenhouess «3c cccee sass was | (1/) 661, 000 88 
NGISGNGU oc ccicnaccecnends | (1/) 28 , 000 65 








1/ Does not apply. 
CONCEPTS 


Industry Employment 


Employment data for all except Federal Government 
refer to persons on establishment payrolls who received pay for 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
For Federal Government establishments, current data generally 
refer to persons who received pay for the last day of the month. 


The data exclude proprietors, the self-employed, un- 
paid family workers, farm workers, and domestic workers in 
households. Salaried officers of corporations are included. 
Government employment covers only civilian employees; Federal 
military personne] are shown separately, but their number is 
excluded from total nonagricultural employment. 


Persons on an establishment payroll who are on paid 
sick leave (when pay is received directly from the firm), paid 
holiday, or paid vacation, or who work during a part of the pay 
period and are unemployed or on strike during the rest of the 
period, are counted as emplfyed. Persons are not counted as 
employed who are laid off, on leave without pay, or on strike 
for the entire period, or who are hired but do not report to 
work during the period. 


Benchmark Adjustments 





Employment estimates are periodically compared with 
complete counts of employment in the various industries defined 
as nonagricultural, and appropriate adjustments made as indi- 
cated by the total counts or benchmarks. The comparison made 
for the first 3 months of 1957, the last benchmark adjustment, 
resulted in changes amounting to 0.5 percent of all nonagricul- 
tural employment, identical with the extent of the adjustment 
to the first quarter 1956 benchmark. The changes were less 
than 0.5 percent for three of the eight major industry divi- 
sions; under 2 percent for two other divisions; and 3.2, 3.3, 
and 6.4 percent for the remaining three divisions. The manu- 
facturing total was changed by only 0.1 percent for the second 
successive year. Within manufacturing, the benchmark and esti- 
mate differed by 1.0 percent or less in 39 of the 132 individ- 
ual industries, 41 industries were adjusted by 1.1 to 2.5 per- 
cent, and an additional 27 industries differed by 2.6-5.0 
percent. One significant cause of differences between the 
benchmark and egtimate is the change in industrial classifica- 
tion of individual firms, which is usually not reflected in BLS 
estimates until they are adjusted to new benchmarks. Other 
causes are sampling and response errors. 


The basic sources of benchmark information are the 
quarterly tabulations of employment data, by industry, compiled 
by State agencies from reports of establishments covered under 
State unemployment insurance laws. These tabulations are pre- 
pared under Bureau of Employment Security direction. Supple- 
mentary tabulations prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance are used for the group of establishments 
exempt from State unemployment insurance laws because of their 











small size. Benchmarks for industries wholly or partly ex- 
cluded from the unemployment insurance laws are derived from a 
variety of other sources. 


The BLS estimates relating to the benchmark quarter 
(the first quarter of the year) are compared with the new 
benchmark levels, industry by industry. Where revisions are 
necessary, the monthly estimates are adjusted between the new 
benchmark and the preceding one. The new benchmark for each in- 
dustry is then projected to the current month by use of the 
sample trends. Under this procedure, the benchmark is used to 
establish the level of employment while the sample is used to 
measure the month-to-month changes in the level. 


Seasonal Adjustment 





Employment series for many industries reflect a regu- 
larly recurring seasonal movement which can be measured on the 
basis of past expe lence. By eliminating that part of the 
change in employment which can be ascribed to usual seasonal 
variation, it is possible to clarify the cyclical and other non- 
seasonal movements in the series. Seasonally adjusted employ- 
ment aggregates are published. These estimates are derived by 
the use of factors based on free-hand adjustments of 12-month 
moving averages. Seasonal factors are available on request. 


The new adaptation of the standard ratio-to-moving 
average method presently used for the labor force and weekly 
hours series (see pages 3-E and 7-E) will eventually be applied 
to the industry employment series. In order to avoid an interim 
revision, the shift to the new seasonal adjustment method for 
the latter series will be made at the time the series are con- 
verted to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification in 1961. 


Industry Hours and Earnings 


Hours and earnings data are derived from reports of 
payrolls and man-hours for production and related workers or 
nonsupervisory employees. These terms are defined below. When 
the pay period reported is longer than 1 week, the figures are 
reduced to a weekly basis. 


Production and Related Workers include working fore- 
men and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and 
trainees) engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, in- 
spection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, warehousing, 
shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial and watchman services, 
product development, auxiliary production for plant's own use 
(e.g., power plant), and recordkeeping and other services 
closely associated with the above production operations. 





Nonsupervisory Employees include employees (not above 
the working supervisory level) such as office and clerical 
workers, repairmen, salespersons, operators, drivers, attend- 
ants, service employees, linemen, laborers, janitors, watchmen, 
and similar occupational levels, and other employees whose 
services are closely associated with those of the employees 
listed. 





Payroll covers the payroll for full- and part-time 
production, construction, or nonsupervisory workers who re- 
ceived pay for any part of the pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month. The payroll is reported before deductions 
of any kind, e.g., old-age and unemployment insurance, group 
insurance, withholding tax, bonds, and union dues; also in- 
cluded is pay for overtime, holidays, vacations, and sick leave 
paid directly by the firm. Bonuses (unless earned and paid 
regularly each pay period), other pay not earned in pay period 
reported (e.g., retroactive pay), and the value of free rent, 
fuel, meals, or other payment in kind are excluded. 


Man-Hours cover man-hours worked or paid for, during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month, for pro- 
duction, construction, and nonsupervisory workers. The man- 
hours include hours paid for holidays and vacations, and for 
sick leave when pay is received directly from the firm. 


Overtime Hours cover premium overtime hours of pro- 
duction and related workers during the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are those for 


which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of 
the number of hours of either the straight-time workday or 
workweek. Weekend and holiday hours are included only if pre- 
mium wage rates were paid. Hours for which only shift differ- 
ential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of premiums 
were paid are excluded. 





Gross Average Hourly ard Weekly Earnings 





Average hourly earnings for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries are on a "gross" basis, reflecting not 
only changes in basic hourly and incentive wage rates, but also 
such variable factors as premium pay for overtime and late-shirt 
work, and changes in output of workers paid on an incentive 
plan. Employment shifts between relatively high-paid and 
low-paid work and changes in workers' earnings in individual 
establishments also affect the general earnings averages. 
Averages for groups and divisions further reflect changes in 
average hourly earnings for individual industries. 


Averages of hourly earnings differ from wage rates. 
Earnings are the actual return to the worker for a stated 
period of time, while rates are the amounts stipulated for a 
given unit of work or time. The earnings series, however, doeg 
not measure the level of total labor costs on the part of the 
employer since the following are excluded: Irregular bonuses, 
retroactive items, payments of various welfare benefits, pay- 
roll taxes paid by employers, and earnings for those employees 
not covered under the production-worker or nonsupervisory- 
employee definitions. 


Gross average weekly earnings are derived by multi- 
plying average weekly hours by average hourly earnings. There- 
fore, weekly earnings are affected not only by changes in gross 
average hourly earnings, but also by changes in the length of 
the workweek, part-time work, stoppages for varying causes, 
labor turnover, and absenteeism. 


Average Weekly Hours 





The workweek information relates to the average hours 
for which pay was received, and is different from standard or 
scheduled hours. Such factors as absenteeism, labor turnover, 
part-time work, and stoppages cause average weekly hours to be 
lower than scheduled hours of work for an establishment. Group 
averages further reflect changes in the workweek of component 
industries. 


Average Overtime Hours 





The overtime hours represent that portion of the 
gross average weekly hours which were in excess of regular 
hours and for which premium payments were made. If an employee 
works on a paid holiday at regular rates, receiving as total 
compensation his holiday pay plus straight-time pay for hours 
worked that day, no overtime hours would be reported. 


Since overtime hours are premium hours by definition, 
the gross weekly hours and overtime hours do not necessarily 
move in the same direction from month to month; for example, 
premiums may be paid for hours in excess of the straight-time 
workday although less than a full week is worked. Diverse 
trends on the industry-group level may also be caused by a 
marked change in gross hours for a component industry where 
little or no overtime was worked in both the previous and cur- 
rent months. In addition, such factors as stoppages, absen- 
teeism, and labor turnover may not have the same influence on 
overtime hours as on gross hours. 


Spendable Average Weekly Earnings 





Spendable average weekly earnings in current dollars 
are obtained by deducting estimated Federal social security and 
income taxes from gross weekly earnings. The amount of income 
tax liability depends on the number of dependents supported by 
the worker, as well as on the level of his gross income. To 
reflect these variables, spendable earnings are computed for 
two types of income receivers--a worker with no dependents, and 
a worker with three dependents. The computations are based on 
the gross average weekly earnings for all production and re- 
lated workers in manufacturing, mining, or contract construc- 
tion without regard to marital status, family composition, or 
total family income. 


"Real" earnings are computed by dividing the current 
Consumer Price Index into the earnings average for the current 
month. The resulting level of earnings expressed in 1947-49 
dollars is thus adjusted for changes in purchasing power since 
the base period. 


Average Hourly Earnings Excluding Overtime 





Average hourly earnings excluding premium overtime 
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pay are computed by dividing the total production-worker pay- 
roll for the industry group by the sum of total production- 
worker man-hours and one-half of total overtime man-hours. 
prior to January 1956, data were based on the application of 
adjustment factors to gross average hourly earnings (as 
described in the Monthly Labor Review, May 1950, pp. 537-540). 
Both methods eliminate only the earnings due to overtime paid 
for at one and one-half times the straight-time rates. No ad- 
justment ig made for other premium payment provisions, such as 
holiday work, late-shift work, and overtime rates other than 
time and one-half. 


Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Payrolls and Man-Hours 





The indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls and man-hours 
are prepared by dividing the current month's aggregate by the 
monthly average for the 1947-49 period. The man-hour aggregates 
are the product of average weekly hours and production-worker 
employment, and the payroll aggregates are the product of gross 
average weekly earnings and production-worker employment. 


Railroad Hours and Earnings 





The figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching 
and terminal companies) are based on monthly data summarized in 
the M-300 report of the Interstate Commerce Commission and re- 
late to all employees who received pay during the month except 
executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC Group I). 

Gross average hourly earnings are computed by dividing total 
compensation by total hours paid for. Average weekly hours are 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours paid for, reduced 
to a weekly basis, by the number of employees, as defined above. 
Grosa average weekly earnings are derived by multiplying average 
weekly hours by average hourly earnings. 


Seasonal adjustment 





Seasonally adjusted average weekly hours for selected 
industries were introduced in the July 1960 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. The new adaptation of the standard ratio-to- 
moving average method used for the labor force series (see page 
3-E) was also used to adjust the weekly hours data for 


seasonality. 


Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover is the gross movement of wage and 
salary workers into and out of employment status with respect to 
individual establishments. This movement, which relates to a 
calendar month, is divided into two broad types: Accessions 
(new hires and rehires) and separations (terminations of employ- 
ment initiated by either employer or employee). Each type of 
action is cumulated for a calendar month and expressed as a rate 
per 100 employees. The data relate to all employees, whether 
full- or part-time, permanent or temporary, including executive, 
office, sales, other salaried personnel, and production workers. 
Transfers to another establishment of the company are included 
beginning with January 1959. 


Separations are terminations of employment during the 
calendar month and are classified according to cause: Quits, 
layoffs, and other separations, as defined below. 


Quits are terminations of employment initiated by 
employees, failure to report after being hired, and unauthorized 





absences, if on the last day of the month the person has been 
absent more than 7 consecutive calendar days. 


Layoffs are suspensions without pay lasting or ex- 
pected to last more than 7 consecutive calendar days, initiated 
by the employer without prejudice to the worker. 


Other separations, which are not published separately 
but are included in total separations, are terminations of 
employment because of discharge, permanent disability, death, 
retirement, transfers to another establishment of the company, 
and entrance into the Armed Forces expected to last more than 
30 consecutive calendar days. 





Accessions are the total number of permanent and tem- 
porary additions to the employment roll including both new and 
rehired employees. 


New hires are temporary or permanent additions to the 
employment roll of former employees not recalled by the em- 
ployer, or persons who have never before been employed in the 
establishment, except for those transferred from other estab- 
lishments of the company. 


Other accessions, which are not published separately 
but are included in total accessions, are all additions to the 
employment roll which are not classified as new hires. 





Comparability With Employment Series 





Month-to-month changes in total employment in manu- 
facturing industries reflected by labor turnover rates are not 
comparable with the changes shown in the Bureau's employment 
series for the following reasons: (1) Accessions and separa- 
tions are computed for the entire calendar month; the employ- 
ment reports refer to the pay period ending nearest the 15th of 
the month; (2) the turnover sample excludes certain industries 
(see Coverage, p. 5-E); (3) plants on strike are not included in 
the turnover computations beginning with the month the strike 
starts through the month the workers return; the influence of 
such stoppages is reflected, however, in the employment figures. 


STATISTICS FOR STATES AND AREAS 


State and area employment, hours, earnings, and labor 
turnover data are collected and prepared by State agencies in 
cooperation with BLS. Additional industry detail may be ob- 
tained from the State agencies listed on the inside back cover. 
These statistics are based on the same establishment reports 
used by BLS for preparing national estimates. For employment, 
the sum of the State figures may differ slightly from the 
equivalent official U.S. totals because of differences in the 
timing of benchmark adjustments, slightly varying methods of 
computation, and, since January 1959, a different classifica- 
tion system. (See Industrial Classification, p. 5-E.) 


For Alaska and Hawaii, satisfactory employment 
estimates cannot be derived by subtracting the U.S. totals 
without Alaska and Hawaii from the totals including the 2 new 
States. 


ESTIMATING METHODS 


The procedures used for estimating industry employ- 
ment, hours, earnings, and labor turnover statistics are sum- 
marized in the following table. Details are given in the 
appropriate technical notes, which are available on request. 











Summary of Methods for Computing Industry Statistics 


on Employment. Hours. Earnings. and Labor Turnover 





Item 


Individual manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries 


Total nonagricultural divisions, 
major groups, and groups 





All employees 


Production or 
nonsupervisory workers; 
Women employees 


Gross average weekly hours 


Average weekly overtime 
hours 


Gross average hourly 
earnings 


Gross average weekiy 
earnings 


Labor turnover rates 
(total, men, and women) 


All employees and produc- 
tion or nonsupervisory 
workers 


Gross average weekly hours 


Average weekly overtime 
hours 


Gross average hourly 
earnings 


Gross average weekly 
earnings 


Labor turnover rates 


Monthl 


vy Data 





All-employee estimate for previous month 
multiplied by ratio of all employees in 
current month to all employees in previous 
month, for sample establishments which re- 
ported for both months. 


All-employee estimate for current month 
multiplied by (1) ratio of production or 
nonsupervisory workers to all employees 

in sample establishments for current month, 
(2) ratio of women to all employees. 


Production- or nonsupervisory-worker man-hours 
divided by number of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers. 


Production-worker overtime man-hours 
divided by number of production workers. 


Total production- or nonsupervisory-worker 
payroll divided by total production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker man-hours. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


The number of particular actions (e.g., 
quits) in reporting firms divided by total 
employment in those firms. The result is 
multiplied by 100. For men (or women), the 
number of men (women) who quit is divided ty 
the total number of men (women) employed. 





Sum of all-employee estimates for component 
industries. 


Sum of production- or nonsupervisory-worker 
estimates, or women estimates, for component 
industries. 


Average, weighted by production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker employment, of the 
average weekly hours for component industries. 


Average, weighted by production-worker employ- 
ment, of the average weekly overtime hours for 
component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man-hours, of 
the average hourly earnings for component 
industries. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Average, weighted by employment, of the rates 
for component industries. 





Annual Ay 


erage Data 





Sum of monthly estimates divided by 12. 


Annual total of aggregate man-hours (produc- 
tion- or nonsupervisory-worker employment 
multiplied by average weekly hours) divided 
by annual sum of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate overtime man-hours 
(production-worker employment multiplied by 
average weekly overtime hours) divided by 
annual sum of employment. 


Annual total of aggregate payrolis(production- 

or nonsupervisory-worker employment multiplied 

by weekly earnings) divided by annual aggregate 
man-hours. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Sum of monthly rates divided by le. 








Sum of monthly estimates divided by 12. 


Average, weighted by production- or 
nonsupervisory-worker employment, of the 
annual averages of weekly hours for component 
industries. 


Average, weighted by production-worker employ- 
ment, of the annual averages of weekly overtime 
hours for component industries. 


Average, weighted by aggregate man-hours, of 
the annual averages of hourly earnings for 
component industries. 


Product of gross average weekly hours and 
average hourly earnings. 


Sum of monthly rates divided by 12. 
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Employment Statistics Data 
Available from the BLS 


Use order Uank below 


INDIVIDUAL HISTORICAL SUMMARY TABLES of national data for each industry or special series contained 
in tables B-2 through B-6, C-3 through C-6, and D-2 and D-3. When ordering, specify the particular industry 
or series desired - see table for title of industry. 


GUIDE TO EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS OF BLS Shows the beginning date of industry series on all employees, 
production workers, hours and earnings, and labor turnover rates published on a national basis and gives 
each industry definition. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT Individual historical summary tables for each State, by industry division. These data 
were compiled prior to conversion of State series to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification, and are 
not comparable with currently published series. See Announcement in March 1959 Employment and Earnings. 


GUIDE TO STATE EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, 1957 Shows the industries for which employment and/or hours 
and earnings were published on a Statewide basis by cooperating State agencies before conversion to the 
1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 


GUIDE TO STATE EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, 1960 = Shows the industries for which employment and/or hours 
and earnings are currently published on a Statewide basis by cooperating State agencies, based on the 1957 
Standard Industrial Classification. 


GUIDE TO AREA EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS Shows the industries for which published employment and/or 
hours and earnings are available for each metropolitan area included in the cooperative program, both 
prior to and after conversion to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 


AREA GUIDE TO INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS Names the published industry series and lists 
under each industry all those metropolitan areas for which employment and/or hours and earnings series 
were available prior to conversion to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification. 


TECHNICAL NOTES 


Labor Force Data 
Labor Force--Concepts and Methods Used in the Current Employment and Unemployment Statistics 
Establishment Data 


Measurement of Industrial Employment 

Hours and Eernings in Nonagricultural Industries 
Revisions of Employment, Hours and Earnings 

The Calculation and Uses of the Spendable Earnings Series 
Measurement of Labor Turnover 


SPECIAL LABOR FORCE REPORTS 


No. 9 hultiple Jobhnolders in December 1959 

No, 10 Growth and Characteristics of the Part-Time Work Force 
No. 11 Work Experience of the Population in 1959 

No. 12 White-Collar Employment: I--Trends and structure 

No, 13. Marital and Family Characteristics of Workers, March 1960 
No. ly Labor Force and Employment in 1960 

No. 15 Employment of June 1960 High School “Graduates 

Yo, 16 The Fmployment of Studerts, October 1960 
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